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introduction: 

fON’GR'RSR-WRKK at Cocana^Ia witnessed r,cen«s of imboundedi 
enthusiasm amnn^^t thousands of nationals ot the cotmt:ry 
who had there from nl* quartenJ of India to attend tha 

National Consrrc'^a. An influencial Reception Committee formed 
from the Andhra Province lookec! to the reception, housing, 
board and other nrranjsfements for the huge concourse of people who 
had gathered there. A small town called Gandhi-nacar, built of 
tents and bamboo tliat«jh«s, was temp orarily erected on a stretch of 
sandy soil some c miles away from ihn town. A huge panclal was 
set iip for the Congress inside an enclosed pavilion-— all in Khadi— 
accommodatin.f^^ !2 thoti^anrls Delegates and visitors. A 

sepa' ate pandal, in khadi, was erecfcetl for the Khilafat and 
Ulemas' Conference ; and there were other big tents for the Khadi 
Exhibition, the Alralis, and others. Besides the usual political Confer- 
ences hold along with the Congress every year— namely, the Khilatat 
Conference, the Students' Conference, the Ladies' Conference and 
the Ulemas' Conference (held along with the Congress since Gaya in 
ic)22) — there w^re also inaugurated 2 new political Conferences at 
Cocanada. Of these the All-India Volunteers' Conference was a 
direct offshoot of the Ahmfdabnd National Congress where Mahatma 
Gandhi had called into being the National Volunteers' Corps. 
Since the Mahatmas' iricarceration this Volunteer movement 
was almost dying out till it was again revived by Ft Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and Sp Hardikar. The All-India Khadi Exhibition was 
the other offshoot of the Congress where the Khadi workers found 
full scope and the various khadi-prachirak-wSamitys of the country 
Were brought together to consolidate and organise the khadi work of 
the Congress on a more ext(‘n8ive basis. Advantage was also taken of 
such a vast all-f ndia gathering to hold a number of ICvSS important Con- 
ferences, The*Social Conference open<?d on the 29th Dec. was presided 
over by Sir T. Sadnsiva Iyer. A Theistic Conference with Prof, Beni 
Madhav Das as the president was held on the 28th Dec. The All- 
India Libraries Con forenre was opened by Mr, M. R. Jayakaron 
the an th, and a Hindu Sahitya Sammilan to organise propagation 
of an All-Indin, Hindi Script was held on the 23rd with Seth Jamna- 
lal Bajaj presiding in the place of Babu Rajemlra Prosad of Patna. 
The Swarajists hHd their party mooting on the 29th Dec,, while 
the Akalis with Sardar Mangai Singh held their demonstrations and 
meetings almost every day. 

The Congress was announced to be held on Dec. 24th but on 
the representation made by C. R, Das and the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee it was postponed to the 28th. This was a conces- 
sion to the Bengal delegates who could not come in time owing to a 
serious breach in the East Coast Railway line and stoppage of 
trains from Calcutta, 



iNJiJlAK NATIONAL CONGRESS 
This oit tm Presidrnt 

Mauk'Aa Mahomed All, the President^ekc^t of the Coit^tessis 
and Mnxilana Shaiikat All, the Presidetit-elect of the Khilafat 
Confetenee, arrived at Cocanada on the 24th December. The 
^reat majority of the provincial leaders with their contin|3;ent of 
delegates had come by this time. Mr, C. R. Das and his Bengal 
supporters came on tho 25th. For the nesct few days there were 
meetings and processions en galore. The Municipal Board of 
Cocanada presented their address of welcome to the Ali Brothers 
and of the leaders. With the arrival of tho two 

elect the national week coramencedu 

The HATio??AL Flag 

On the 28th morning the National flag hoicted and iin« 
furled hy Moulana Mahomed Ali in a quadrangle where the Congreas 
offices were erected. The Vohnitwers and Pdiaian parties with ymall 
National ilags in their hands rallied round the Uag-stafl. Mr. Samba« 
murti requested Moulana Mahomed AU to hoirt the Flag of Freedom, 
In doing so Moulana Mahomed Ali made a short speech an follows 

''Sisters and Brothers, --As commanded by yon I am here to un- 
furl the Flag of the Nation, This Flag is nothing if it is not the Flag 
of Freedom. But it cannot be the Flag of our Freedom unless it is 
also the Flag of our naiional unity. You have commanded me to 
unfurl this Flag and hoist it. I ask you, are you prepared to stand 
by the Indian nationality against all difHculHes (cries of yes, yes). 
Then, you pledge yourself solemnly under God's sky and on God's 
earth that yon will fight, in your own non-violent fashion, everyone 
who is opposed to India's unity and integrity, whether it be the 
stranger outside the gate or the enemy inside the gate. It is a very 
poor thing to fight against the aggressor from outside the gate. 
Every nation does tliat. Every nation has been doing it, good 
nations and bad nations alike. But for those who have not won 
freedom it is more important to consider the enemy within the gate 
and that enemy is our own evil nature which wants personal ambi- 
tions to be placed above national honour, above national freedom or 
independence (cheers.) 

"Then, you will have to forget to-day that you are separated into 
Hindus and Mussalmans, for you are all of one faith in defence of the 
National Flag (hear, hear.) You will also recognise that you are all 
one, whether you are Moderatc'^, Nationalists or Liberals. Whoso- 
ever you are, so long as you are here you will have to sink all party 
difierences and go out as one man because you are one nation. If 
you solemnly pledge to forget all these difierences, then and then 
only ask me to unfurl tnis Flag. (Cries of yes, yes, we shall forget). 
Down with the difierences that degrade and demoralise us, down 
with rancour, down with ill-will, — are you prepared, I ask you? (loud 
and repeated cries of yes, we are). Then I call God to witness, for 
^ou and for me, and in God's name, J unfurl it Houd cheers)/^ 



iXTUODUCTiON Xi 

Thl<< awedi waB ddivemi both hi EauUfthand Urdu* Sjtllariw-. 
vattama Rao transktfd it sentfnc?^ hv f^entfnce into Teln.fl(U. As soon 
as the Fla, c? was hoisted* Mnniatia Mahnmmed Ali sainted it and all 
the rest followed suit. This I'lan has now been erected permanently 
on a masonrv structure at the same place, The opened 

the same dav in the afferaonn. 


Tnn Opn%*T'»n CnnnMONr 

Amidst usual scenes nf eiithnsiasm the ^Sih session of the 
Indian National Conrjress opened at % n.M. on the aSth Dec* in 
the spacious pandal which wits fn!h’ packed by the delegates and 
distinguished and ordinary visitors* Unlike previous sessions, this year 
the pandal was conslTucte<l in the circus model and served better 
from the point of convenience and genera! arrangements. Decorations 
were simple and wete coniu’^^fl to the use of Kh.icldar and display of 
leaders* photos, but a p:irli‘'*ular feature was the exlubition of great 
many pictures of almost all ihe ex- Presidents of the Congress, a 
number of whom are now leading Moderates defmitely opposed to 
the Congress. Mahatma Handhi's picture was, as usual, given the 
place of honour and next in promiiicnce were those of the All 
Brothers. 


New Sittino Ahranoemekt. 

While since Ahmed abad chairs and benches have been discard- 
ed and all those attending the Congress have to squat on the floor, 
the Coconada Reception Committee introduced a change by provid- 
ing wooden galleries to meet the convenience of the visitors who had 
back-seats. This arrangement did not, however, prove fully success- 
ful as a couple of galleries gave way under the weight resulting in 
minor hurts to a few visitors. 

Arrival of the PREsto»«T-»LECT. 

The President-elect, Moulana Mahomed AH, arrived at three 
o'clock and was received at the gate by Mr. Konda Venkatappayya, 
Chairman, and ^he members of the Reception Comraitfeo. He was 
conducted, amid shouts of Gandhi-ki-jai, to the dais in a procession 
which induded Moulana Shaukat Ali, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. 
K, Das, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachari, Moulana Abul Kalam Assad, Mr. 
Sorojini Naidu, Mr, Vallabhbhai Patd and Mr. Vithalbai Patel, Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj, Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. Marisar*. 
vothma Rao, and Mr. Bulu.su Sambamnrthi. These were followed 
by fifty Akalis headed l)y Sardar Mangal Singh, all dressed in black 
and with kirpans in their hands shouting ‘*Sat Sri Akal/' Flowers 
were showered on Mr. Mahomed Ali on his taking his seat on the 
dais on which were seated among others a few prominent Liberals 
and members of Legislatures, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra 
Rao M.L. A., Mr. N. Subbarao Pantulu, Hon Mr.K, V, Rangaswami 
Iyengar, Mr* C. Venkatapatti Raju M. L, A, Mr. A* Rangaswami 



xii mDiAiu mrioMh eoNGRKSi;! 

Iveflsiar.TW. L. A., ULt. Setthayya, Mr. S. Satyamurthi M. L. C., 
Mr. Ci Raraaliaga Reddi M. L. C., Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao M. L: C, 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Typngar, Mr. Ailadi Krishnasawarai Tver, Mr. V. 
Raraadoos, Sir P. C. Roy, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Babii Brij Kishora 
Prasad, Babu Sheoprasad Gupta, Pandit Siindar 1 al, Mr. R,ara,a- 
swami Naicker, Dr. Kitcblew, Pandit Sant.anara, lilr. i'.L R. Jayakar, 
Mr. Gopala Krirshnayya and othero. 

Proceedings Begin. 

Proceedings commenced after three. Another deviation from 
practice was that while previously propeedings were opened only by 
national songs like "Bande Mat.'<,ram”, thi.'s year they were prefaced by 
recitation of Vedas by Brahmins followed by a recitation from Koran 
by an Arab. The latter -^-xplained tb.at liis recitations dwelt on the 
subject of unity as a comoiandmeut of tiio Pronhel; not to waste 
their enerf'ies in quarrels. 

Mr. Konda Venbatappava, Cimirman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, thougli an Andhra delivered his welcome address in Hindi, — 
a fact which was taken as indicating the spread of that language in 
South India with a view to adopting Hindustani .as the National 
language throughout India. 

The Presidential Address 

When Moulana Mahomed AH rose to deliver his address, specula- 
tion was rife as to whether, in view of the record length of the 
speech, he would read the whole of it or only the important portions. 
Montana Mahomed Ali chose the latter course, but even then he 
took several hours and the Congress sat till 0-3(1 in the evening. 

His speech was heard with close attention and in silence. 
Moulana Mahomed Ali frequently introduced new observ.ations not 
included in the written speech, and made humorous olwervations 
by the way which sometimes sent the whole house ^reeling with 
laughter. 

While Moulana Mahomed Ali was still delivering his speech a 
volunteer came and informed the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee that there was a great gathering of people outside. So 
Moulana Shaukat Ali went to keep them in order. He was followed 
bv Messrs C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru and V, J, PaW. Tho overflow 
meetings were addrs«ssd by Moulana Shaukat Ali, Mrs. S.arojini Naidu 
and Sj. Shyamsundar Cliakrav.arti, t’t. Siindorl.al and others. The 
full text of the two addresses, the Chairman’s and the President's, 
is reproduced in the following p.a.ge 3 . 
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Historical 

The fnllrtwing is a brief outline of Congress Politiea 
liuring the last year.* 

The Gava Congress of 1022, presided over by Mr. C. R. Das, was 
brnben up info two warring factions, One was the Conncibentry 
pf^rtv, or Pro-Councillors, also called Pro-changers, headed by 
Mr. C. R. Dass and P^ Motilal Nehru; and the other was the 
orthodox N-C-0 party, known as the Anti-Council par^y or the 
No-changers, headed by Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar who succeeded 
Mahatma Gandhi to the editorship of the Mahatma's orean 
'^Young Tnota/' ^ 

The history of their origin is this : The Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee aonointed by the Ail-India Congress Committee 
in June T 022 , ostensibly for the purpose of reviving N-C-0 activities 
which had in the previous six months been almost paralysed by an 
intensive campaign of repression by the Government, toured up and 
down India collecting evidences of N-C-0 workers as regards the 
fea<?ibilitv of undertaking mass Civil Disobedience. The enquiry 
exposed the rotten-ness of the N-C-0 organisation. The question 
of mass civil disobedience was shelved and in its place arose t*ie 
question as to whether the original boycott of the Councils pro- 
pounded in thfe N-C-0 programme should be maintained as hereto- 
fore. Three members of the Committee, namely, Pt. Motil il Nehru, 
Mr. V, J. Patel and Hakim Ajmal Khan expressed themselves 
strongly in favour of Council-entry while the other three members, 
Dr. M. A. Ansari, Mr, Raiagopalachariat, and Mr, Kasturi-ranga 
Ivengar were opposed to it. The report of this Committee was 
presented to the President of the Congress, Mr- C, R, Das, on 
.^oth. October X 022 , and its publication was the signal of an acute 
pre.ss controversy which went on till the Gaya Congress was held 
in December t<) 22 . In his Presidential Address Mr. Das openly 
threw in his h>t with the Pro-councillors, This created a great and 
unexpected ferment, as Mr, Das was believed to an out and out Gan- 
dhite, and ihe Congress was on the point of breaking up in a fiasco* 

* For q, fuller accounts : S»*e T. A.. R. 1022 Vol, f. and the forthcoming 
T. 198:ivol n. which deal with the Political History of India of% 
period. 
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The' followers of Mr, C* Rajaj^opalachari we^-f*, however." so 
well-orf^anised and numerically stronger that on alm'‘st all points 
ot contention the new party sustained a heavy defeat. Pandit 
MotilaVs proposition, that— *'it is resolved with reference to the 
report of the Civil Disobedience Enqnirjr Committee that non -co- 
operators should contest the elections on the issue of th'i redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wronefs and immediate Swaraj in accord- 
ance with the principle of non-violent non-co-operation and make 
every endeavour to be returned in a majoritv*' was rejected bv a larcre 
majority. But the votinoj was si^jnifioan'-. ft disclosed a verv deep 
rJeava?:e in the Congress ranks. About a third '>f the del ejjates at 
Gaya, voted for a change in favour of the Pro -Council nartv, and this 
^ron(i commanded llic majority of the most, induential of Ihe Provin- 
cial leaders. The opposite party, thnnirh having a clear two-thirds 
majority, counted its support mainly on the younaer section of 
Congress-men. 

This perpetuated the split, TmmediaWy after the Congress 
at Gaya Mr. C, R. Das declared that the resolutions d'scnssed 
in the Subjects Committee and those pas^^ed bv the Cons'ress 
had convinced him that there were at least two schools of thouf^ht 
with fundamen al differences. He issued a manifesto, formins: wlnt 
was then known as the Congress- Khilafat-Swaraj Party, acceptimr. 
however, the creed of the Congress, namolv the attainment of Swaraj 
by all peaceful and ledtinaate in‘*ans and al.so the principle of non- 
violent non-co-operation. The defeat of Mr. Das' party d*d not, as 
some pessimists bad expec^'ed, V.-ad to a recession from the Congrr'ss. 
Mr. Das expected to convert soon his minontv into a majoritv. 
Much was the gulf widened between the two parties by an intem- 
perahi and irresponsible press. Mutual recrimination became the 
order of the day and motives concocted in editorial conclaves were 
gratuitously fathered up'^n the l<*aders. Mr, Das toured western India 
to consolidate his pa' ty, while Mr. C. Rajagopalnchari and his confe- 
derates were preaching to the people the utter fudlitv ( 7 f the Council 
method and urging them on to work the constructive programme 
with a view to prepare for mass civil disobedience. The bitter con- 
troversy raised by the two parties gradually filtered down to all 
sections of the people. The result was that the work of both the 
wings^ of the Congress was totally paralysed. Much confu«iion 
prevailed. No work was done. The Pro-changers were speaking 
with a hundred voices ; some were for responsive co-operation, or 
co-operation when possible and non-co-opernHon when necessary, 
and others for wholesale, continuous and unfaltering obstruction 
in the Councils. Even tbo.se who were op]'>o?ed to ^'ouncii-entry 
were equally ilivided, some of them aimed ot mass civil disobedience 
througli constructive programme, while others wanted to concentrate 
on the Khidder and national education programme for its own sake, 
and CO on. The N-C-O resolutions passed at Gaya asked for 50,000 
Y^-aateers and 25 lakhs of Rupees for the Congress fund. But 
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3t \vas sonu found that party quarrels were much better em- 
ploymeui ior the leaders than active execution oi the resolution. 
Consequonily, with the lapse ot time, that resolution' became a 
dead-iv-tter, and the country lapsed into inactivity for people were 
growing disgubiea at the very name of the Congress. 

The Compromise 

Gariy in Gobruaiy 1923 Ivlaulaua Abul Kaiam Azad exerted him- 
self to bang about a cuiiiprormsc between the factious parties, s A good 
section ui public opinion supported this new move, because it was 
reco.^iuscci 011 all hands tiiai the integrity of the Congre-s's could not 
be kept 111 tact while vctcians like Mr. Daa, Pandit Nehru and 
llnkim Ajiuai JChau were nut in agieemcut with its policy, and that 
a Way out ol tue impasse must be devised so that both die wings 
might work out their respective programmes without hindering each 
other's vvoik. When Mr. Das was iu Bombay in February, Maulana 
Abui Kalam Azad had a long discussion witii him and his party and 
proposed ** that both pailics should suspend Council propaganda lor 
two months ami work whole-heartedly to collect men and money 
according to the Gaya resolution of the Congress; that, if by that liroe 
the country became prepaied lor civil Disobedience, the All-liidia 
Congress v..ommittee would so declare, in which case both parties 
should join iu £»uch Civil Disobedience; that, li on the coairaij?' the 
Ail-lndia Congiess Cummitiee Jail to mako such decaratiem, each 
parly would be at liberty to couiiuue the Council propaganda and 
accept the verdict ol a special session oi the Cougicss lo be held in 
the mouth of June." Mr. Das consulted the members of his party 
aucl miormeu the Maulana Sal icb that ihc leniis proposed were not 
acceptable to them, and iiropobcd another set of terms — ‘that we 
should allow each other to work out our separate piogrammes with- 
out intcifereuce and unitedly work out the programme in which we 
all agreed ; that in the eveac of the Working Committee not accept- 
ing our prupqgai, he would agree to suspend Council propaganda for 
two mouths to enable the majoiity party to work ou : their scheme of 
Civil Disobedience unhampered lu any way/' The first proposal was 
rejected by the Working committee and the second was never placed 
beiore it. The Maulana however did not give up his efforts. At Al- 
lahabad and aitorwaixis at Calcutta, he discussed his proposals with 
thcleadcis ol the Das-xSehru party and, as a result, a compromise 
was arrived at Allahabad, the terms ot which were: “the suspenMou 
ot the Council propaganda on both sides till the 30th April ; both 
panics to be at liberty to woik the reclaming items of their 
respective piogrammes m the interval without inierfermg with each , 
other; the inajuruy party will be at liberty to cairy on their 
propaganda in accordance with the Gaya programme about money 
ana volunteers; the minority party will operate with the 
majority party in appealing for and raising such lunds and enlislinj:^ 
^uGh workers bo uwm y ior consirwdWe programmti 
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and also in working the constructive programme and other common 
matters ; each party to adopt such course alter the 30th April as 
it may be, advised ; and this arrangement is subject to the condition 
that there is no dis;^olution of the existing Councils in any province 
belore the expiry of the lull term for which they have been cons- 
tituted,” 

This compromise satisfied nobody. 'Ihc extreme non-co-operator 
and the extreme Pro-Councillor agreed in condemuing it as useless. 
In lact, the^terms were not carried out during the period stipulated 
for the purpose. At the end of the period, Mr. C. Kajagopalachari 
issued a statement recognising the failure of both the parties to 
carry out the terms of the compromise and reiterated that the pro- 
gramme before Congressmen was the one adopted at Gaya, though 
the other party could pursue their own plans. This statement 
evoked a great deal of angry criticism even amongst Mr. C. 
Hajagopalachari's supporters. The uneasiness that characterised 
the hist two months after the Gaya Congress again prevailed. 
There was practically no programme before the country. Ihc old 
constructive programme of the Congrcssjcmaincd a dead L tter. 

The Swaraj Party 

Though it w’as a terrible defeat that Mr. Das and bis party sus- 
tained at Gaya, he succeeded gradually in consolidating the position 
ot his parly more and more, much to the detiimcnt and chagrin 
of the orthodox party; The new paity came to be known as 
the SWARAJ party. Ihe public were, however, kept in a state 
of unbearable suspense for about two months about the programme 
of the new party. 'ILe l^aharashtra politicians Jed by Mr, JN. 
C, Kelker were I'lsisting on “Responsive co-operation” which 
meant nothing more than opposition in the Council when necessary and 
co-operation when possible, Mr. Kclkar especially made it clear 
that the parly must enter the Councils with the definite object of 
helping the constiuctive programme. On the contraiy Mr. Das and 
Pandit Rehru used different terminology. They were not for small 
gains and concessions. They said they were out to wreck the con- 
stitution by means ol wholesale and continuous obstruction within 
the Councils. 1 hey would oppose even good pieces 01 legislation with 
a view to realise the ultimate, and certamiy the gi eater, object of 
bringing the Government down. It was felt that the paxty must 
meet at an cany date and loimulale a progiamme wiittcn iu precise 
language. And so at Allahabad the meeting was held and a pro- 
gramme settled. 'Ihe detailed programme was that the scheme 
prepared by Mr, Das be ciiculalcd lor criticism ; the im- 
mediate object cf the party is the attainment ol bwaraj, that 
is, securing the right to irame a constitution adopting such 
mach.nery and system as are most suited to the condiixous of the 
couni ly and to the genius of the people; that the party will, 
when ihcji? aid elected, present cn behalf of the country m 
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icgiumatc demands as formulated by the party as soon as the 
elections arc over, and ask for their acceptance within a reasonable 
time by the Covcinmcnt; that if the demands are not granted to 
the satisfaction ul the party, occasion will then arise for tne elected 
members belonging to the party to adopt a policy of uniform 
continuous and consistent obstiuction wtthin the Councils with a 
view to make Covcinment through the Councils impossible, but 
before adopting such a policy the lepresentatives of the party in 
the Councils, will, it necessary, strengthen themselves by obtaining 
an express mandate ot the electorates on their behalf. This pro- 
gramme removed, to a certain extent, the many misconceptioris in 
the public mind regarding the policy of the Swarajists. It was 
however, pointed out that the policy ot obstruction decided upon by 
the party could not succeed, thcKetorm regulations being what they 
are. Xhere might beellective opposition but no obstruction oi business 
even lor eiiectivc opposition. And it was feared that the party might 
not succeed in securing a majority in the Legislative Assembly and 
the Provincial councils. The certification oi the Princes' Protection 
BUI and the bait Tax by the Viceroy gave additional impetus to anti- 
Swarajist propaganda. Mr. J^as then made it perfectly clear that 
neiihcr he nor ins party believed that Swaraj would come through 
Councils; but it was necessary that the Councils, which being full of 
pro-government men were powerful instruments of repression in the 
hanas oi the authorities, should be smashed and a situation created 
iu the country when Govcniment could no longer pretend to rule 
through i'arliuiucataty methods, when they would be compelled 
either 10 climb down and accept tiie demands of the people or go 
back to pure autocracy. It was further argued by the bwarajiscs 
that even granting that mass civil disobedience was the only course 
open to the country, preparation for the same could not be better 
made than by exposing the farcical character of the Councils, by 
making co-opcration between Liberals and Government impossible. 

iHt Cknxkal Party & The Special Congress, 

in the mentimo the JSo-changc party tried to put their pro-* 
gramme into motio* But suddenly several serious riots, due to a 
teiifaiun of feeling between Hindus and Muslims in Northern India, 
marred their prospect. The Punjab again became the hot-bed of 
comiuurai feuds which broke out into serious riots at Multan and 
Amutsar, The Municipal and legislative policy of a Muslim Minister 
and the budhi and bangatiian movement of the Hindus inaugurated 
by Swami bhiudnanand were said to have snapped the bond of 
HmUu-Musim unity jor which the Congress had lor the last year so 
strenuously and successfully worked. The No-changers laid the 
blame at the door of the Swaiajists for having rahed the Councu 
question at all. The visit of Mr Das and others to the scene of the 
riots proved futile, and Hinau-Mi.siim Unity, more specially in the 
X^unjab, remained lor the ime being only a pious hope 
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Uhe Nagpur flag movement, started in April 19^2 was anotacr 
attempt made by tUe No-changers to regain ihcii lost reputation and 
majority of following m the country. But ihe beauty this 
Satyagraha battle was overshadowed by lurther indecent iiindu- 
Muslim riots that occurred in Upper India. 

At the end of the period of compromise, a meeting of the All- 
India Congress Committee was held in Bombay in May 192-1 and 
a resolution pernixiiing the Swarajists to enter tiio Councils without 
using Congress influence was adopted. 

This again raked up another bitter contioveisy and it 
was at this time that the Compromise paity or the ClHNlKE 
BAKI/ came into existence under the leadership ot VaUabbhai 
Bate!, the emergence ol this party was a great blow to the 
orthodox party. Great discontent prevailed. Attempts weie made 
to cancel the Bombay resolution ol compromise. A retjuismou 
letter was sent to the secietaries ol the A. 1 . C. C. and a nioeiing ui 
the Committee was decided to be held, ihe leaders of the two 
parties moved up and down the country saying many unpleasant 
things that happened in the meantime. Mr. JDas was saiti 
to have disclaimed all moral rcbpoiisibiiity lor, and with- 
drawn support from, the Nagpur Satyagraha fight inspitc 

01 his declaration at the Gaya Congress that ne would be the nrst 
man 10 lead the people along the thorny path of mass Civil Bisobe- 
dience if they were ready for it. bven m bwaiajist quaiters, theic 
luiked a Ear that Mr. i>as had committed a tactical bumder wncu 
he wilhdiew his support, in liio face of the wretched state ol 
affairs in Nortiiern India where Hind u-iVlushiu riots were going on 
as ii they were tlie order ol the day, the ceiarai parly at last was 
able to assert itself at the meeting ol the Ali-inma Congress 
Committee at Bombay and declared fur a siuspension of the 
Congress resolution asking tiie country to boycott die Councils. 
This was die first open defeat. ol the No-cliangeis after Gaya, and 
the first overt triumph of the Dasites inside the Congf>ess. 

Me. Mahomed Ali ax last 

Witli the release of Moulana Malionied Ali, after ins 2 year?/ 
hard labour in jail, on the 29tli August 192 j things began to look 
more hopclul. His release eradiated a new hope in the country. 
Next to Mahatma Gandhi there was no oUier popular leader as 
demonstrative and as transparently a noii-co-operator as the great 
Muslim. To him, the greatest quarrellcriu India, all the odier 
quarrelleis who had managed by their mler-necine quarrels to 
shr».kc the foundations of the great N-C-O Congress of Ahmedabad, 
now turned their eyes. The Congress leaders had their quarrels 
amongst themselves. Mahomed Ali had^onfy one quarrel in his life — 
his eternal quarrel with ihe Government, He was looked 10 for 
leadership by the No-changers« The Ccntic Faity looked to him for 
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ab<?olutj; support: and the vSwarajists were sure of not meeting any 
opposiHon from lixm. A special session of the Congress was decided 
upon at the Bombay meeting of the Congress Committee. On the 
15th September to 2^? the Special Congress was held in Delhi. It 
was presided over by Moulana Abiil Kalam Azad but was wholly 
dominated bv the personality of Mahomed Ali. His heroic gesture 
of having received a wireless message from Yerrowada (the great 
jail where Mahatma Gandhi was kept in confinement) was a diplo- 
matic stroke of the highest order. At once it silenced the No- 
ohangers, and the ratification of the Bombay resolution rallying the 
Congress ban on Councils was then a merrv walk-over to the 
Svvaraiists. Mr. Mahomed Ali recognised that in the face of such 
a iletevniined altitude on the part of the Das-Nehru party with 
gradual] V swelling ranks, the only statesman-like poliev was to 
permit the Swarnp*s^s to go their own wav to wreck the Councils as 
fhev professed, without any hindrance from the Congress. The 
Delhi resolution thus permitted those who had neither religious nor 
conscientious objection to boHi to vote for and to seek election at 
the Councils, and thus practic/illy overturned the Gaya decision. 

The Elections 

Then came the elections, and ihe whole country was kept for 
the next two months in merry excitement over the election campaigns. 
The S'varajisi's gained almo'.t everywhere sweeping victories, and 
thov fon'’,bt wi ih the name of the Congress on their lips. Great 
mo lenibr. U1m Sir Snrendranath Banerji in Bengal, Mr. Sheshagiri 
Tve* in Madrns, Mr. Paranipve in Bombay were thoroughly beaten 
at the polls. Tn some provinces the Swarajists were in absolute 
majority; other seafs were captured by the Independents, the 
centra.! party in Indian poUttes, while the old Moderates as a party 
suffered so great a defeat ns to Ihreaten its existence, moribund 
ihough it was, for ah time to come. 

We give* below the main land-marks in the history of the 
Congress during the year, 

20 *22 Oavn. tlefibbandhu DaVn PTesiclential Address. Jaraait 

«l-TT{.'rna oayfl Houncil aj^a^TiPt. thn f?hariat, 

28 ro'urrcRP 8«byntR r)onimitte<» acopptfi Sjt. Rajaoopalaohari’s 

opooRing Council entry. Oongre»8 rejects Subjects 
TCHolutiop m 3 . Boycott of Britiph Goods 

;U Dec, *22 in open Ooncrese Sjt. Uaia?opalanhaTi*fl resolution declared 
carried. Ponurrsfl ropndietofi future loans to be raised by 
fli(V'*rnmcnt of India. Civil Diaobediftneo Resolution passed. 

I .Tan, ’2;» Mr. Pa*? snb'vdtq rcRignatinn of A. T. 0. 0, Presidentship, 
Manifesto of the n«"v S'var.ajva Party issued. 

27 .Tan, ’2b Bombay mrnting of Das party, Monlana Axad’s efforts at Oora- 
IJTomise fails. 

1 Eeb. *2:% OomrV(‘Rn Working Committee meeting at Bombay, Moulana 
A/.ad’s terms tor nomnvomtflo proposed. 

1-t Fob. ’S'd Swaraj Party mee.ting at .Allahabad, Sohernc outlined. 
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26 Feb. '23 Working Oorawifctee and A. T. 0. 0. raeptingR at Aliahabaii. 
Terras of fchc Trune. 

18 VTar. *93 Gandhi Day. All- India Hartal. Heginning of Flag Struggle. 

1 April '23 Flag Struggle in Nagpur. Kiots in Amritsar. 

16 April *23 Sunderlaji sentenced. Ran nn Flag nmcpspions in Nagpur, 
Leaders* meeting at Lahore to restore HinduATuRlim Unity 
1 May *23 Nagnur Satyagraha begins, S<ae. 144 order disoh^ved. Arrests 
oP batches of Ratyagrahis Further riots in the Punjab. 

23 May *23 Working Oommittee meeting at Bombay. Sp)ecial Session 
of riongresR proposal acoented. 

26 May *23 .A. T. 0. 0 meeting at Bombay. Rneoiai R<'qsion motion rejeeted. 

Working Oommittee resigns. GJilNTBR PARTY leaders take up 
ofRee. Extension of time for thn fulfilment of Gaya programme 
till the end of ,Tnlv. 

I Tune. *23 Mr. Das*s tour in Madras Presidency, Rjt. Rajagopalotiari’a 

pronaganda against A I. 0. 0. deeision. 

8 July *23 Working Oommittoe meeting at Nagrnir suggest resolutioTis 
deploring the attitude* of P. 0. O.s opposed to Uompromlse 
and snnnorting Roecinl R^ssion. 

H July *23 Rneeial R-'>ssion Tesolution carried bv the Working riommittee, 

10 July *23 Seth Jamna’al Raiai 8ent«n''ed. I). ‘bate on Maho.tmaii*s 
release in the Assembly, Bequ'sition for another A. I. 0, 0. 
meeting. 

3 Aug, *23 A. T. G. 0. meetinrr at Visaganatsm. Naermir resolution on 
holding Soecial Session confirmed. Dolin’ offers to arrange for 
Special Oon gross. 

16 Aug, *23 T/ala Laioat Rai r«loased, 18 Aug. *23 Arrests cease at Nagpur, 
2.5 A nor *23 H’odfl-TvrnBlim Rio*-s a** Saharan nnr. 

20 AtTG. *23 MOtTLANA M.AHOVTED ALT FREE FROM JAIL. 

10 Rf'pt. ’23 rnformal Oonfcmnces Leaders at D*lhi for nomnromise. 
n Sf>nt. ^?3 of restoring TTindu-Mnslim Unity diocnsRed. 

18 Snnt, *23 Working Oemmittf^n meeting at Delhi consider situation. 

15 SEPT. *23 SPE-^TAL CONGRESS SESSION OPENS. Moidann. Abul Kalara 
A7.ad*s address advocates closing no of tho ranks. 

10 Sept, ’23 Oomnromise rcsolntion lifting the ban on Council entry, 
moved by Mnnlana Mahomed Ali, annroved >>y Die Congress. 

17 Sept, *23 Resolntions on boycott of British Goods and otr'Ooraraittce to 
organise Civil Disobedience passed. 

2*^ Sopt. *23 Swarni Party busy with election campaign. 

■»fi Oct. *23 S'vami Party Campaign-Manifesto issued. 

26 O'**". *23 Monlsnn Shaukat Ali released. 

NOVEMBER— ELECTIONS IN THE PROVINCES. 

6 N'^v. **>3 Hindu, Muslim trouble again at Nagnur, 

13 Nov. *23 Working C^^mmitteo m<«eting at Amritsar. Akali situation 
discussed by Leaders. Swarajist Bucc/»og#,q ip Bombay. 

25 Nov, 23 Working Committog meeting at Ahrn**d.abad 

26 Nov, 23 Madras Council first meeting. Swaraiists’ No-Confidence motion 

on Ministers def.-’ated. 

30 Nov, *23 Sir Snrendra N Banerii defeated at the Polls bv Mr Das* party, 

II Dec. ’23 Lord Lytton*s offer to Mr. Das tr form Bengal Ministry, 

Ifith. — Bengal Pact controversy. Mr. 0. R. Das* manifesto 
on the attitude of the nartv, 

16 Dec, 23 Mr. Das refuses T/ord Lvtton’s offer, 

25 DEO. TO 1 ,UN.-OONGRESS WEEK AT OOCANADA, 



THIRTY-EIQHTH SESSION OF 

Ths Indian National Congress 

C0rjr^.<lT>A—S8Tn DKOEMBun 19SS. 

Welcome Address. 

In w.'’romi>'« t’in Cnneress, th« De'esates and Visitors, to Cocanads 
Wr. Knndi V('nVatapBy'ra C-rn, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
dnlivernd '.he frll’-vn'";' Ardress. 

Matjtana Mahomtid At I Sattbb. -Rrothees and Sisters— 

The pleasaTit duty of ofCerinsf welcome to you on behalf of the 
Andhra Dosha has boon entrusted to me and I do so inost heartily. 
This is a dav imuiiie in the history of the province, as it gives to its 
people t' e opportunity for the first time to offer most cordial ivel- 

como to yon who are engaged in the great fight for the freedom of 
onr mothor’and. tj.,™ 

A Historic Race 

The Andhras are an historic race who _at first rnled over the 
torritori'' lyino between tho rivers of Godaven Krishna and ex- 
tondin.- to the sea ^ on either side, with Dhanvakataka as tho 
capilaf About goo H. C. they expanded their kingdom to Northern 
India and held Imperial throne therefor nearly 400 years hav-ng 
Patna fPatalipntral for their seat of Government. They had also 
founded on the hanks of iho Krishna near phanyakatnlm the great 
TTniversitv of Am raoH whi eh was equalled only by the universities 
of Niiianda iind Takshasila in Northern India. Thmr renowned 
o 1 the Hnddhist stupa of ihe Amaravati attracted the 
!^[tention of the British Government which has since removed the 
attention or t artistic structure for exhibition in the 

Tent of Moghul Empire the 

Andhf^rstaWished the dvnasty of Vizianagaram_ and successfully 
resisted for Several centuries the inroads of the neighbouring powers 
' ’ ’ . jt civiliscitioti of Soutlism Tixclifi intset* 

p.rt 'f St.po.p th; British th. wiri. 

d, o"h v of the Andhras be^me obscured by being mdiscnminately 
duality 01 tne ~nn,m„nities .speaking other languages by a 

mixed up progress of the people under its rule. 

Goyernment unmindful the Partition of Benga’ 

Ilie corsefousness of 4 e Andhras was roused under the influence ol 
the con.si lousness ^ ^ ^ ^Iroy endeavoured to reassert then 

A odhti -ovem».. They a 4 v«aW 
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TTTR lN'r>T^N N\TyONrAL TO- H ?T.:c;q fror \N;-r>A 

the redi'=?tnbui*ion of ihe province*:; in Tndin. on lincii’niqHr 
essential for the rlevo.lonmp^nt of inrlivuInnUtv of tli(» rncos Tivin^ in 
different provinces and also for the solidaritv of the Indian Nation. 
They had sought for the rceojrnition of that nrin^iple bv the Con* 
j^ress prayincf 1hat the Andhra districts mV^ht eonsMtab'-d into a 
separate province. The heln rendered by T.olc. Til ilc hi this connec- 
tion will always be remeinbererl with feelin'/s of cfralifnde. 

As the result of those endeavonrs the Co^^nfress at ils Session in 
Calcutta in tot 7 ennstbn ted the area peopled b" the Andhras ns a 
soTiarate unit for ConfTress purpose bip- it was on’v left fo ATahntma 
Oandhi at th^ verv inceniion of the N-C-O nvwement to recognise 
the principle of rea, dins! meat of nrevinees on liemiistic basis ns an 
essential reqnisite for the full development of Nntinrjnl consfdons- 
ness and to effect that readinsiment as (he first sfe]*> for the aHain* 
ment of f^warai. This measure has Indped to streivijihen 1he 
Provincial units and nlso promote nniiv after fnsierin‘r a stron" 
sentiment of common nationality aanona them Tf- is this nae.asnre 
that has von dm fed to ns this opportunity t.^ invd a nm o', ,nnn>ss 
here and extend onr cordial welcome to nnr bridh.'T'i rinil frnrn 

the various provinces. 

Tttk GOTATKnss op Co navapt 

The district of Godavari is one of the most* leading distric’s in 
the Andhra province, 'T'he river Gndnvnr» flows thromdi this district, 
ronsfitntinc; it one of the most fertile frnrH in ^ontliern Tpdia. Not 
fa,r from here, is the town of Pninhmnndrv where Paja Narendm 
the most reputed of the eastern Chahdeyn kinys was ndmer o\'er 
this part of the ronntrv. It was to this Iciny that the Andhra poet 
Nannya Bhattarnka dedicated the Mnhnhhnrnts, the most famons 
work in the Andhra literature. There, after n yalaw of heroes, poets 
and men learned in Vedas and Shastms have kept np its reputation 
for culture and influence, 

Amonyst the writers of Modern times mention must be made 
of Kandnknri Veernsnlinpfam Pantiiln, a nti/en of T^ninhmnndrv. 
He was a j^reat social reformer, renowned antbnrand ionrnnlist whose 
services to the cause of Telnyn literature are by no means incon- 
siderable, and to whose life and writings we owe the beyinninys of 
public life in Andhradesa. Kven to-day this district holds its 
own place in education, wealth and culture. It is but fittiny that' the 
Couyress should hold its se.ssion in this district and in this 
city which is undoubtedly one of the finest in the whoh.* of 
Andhra Desa, It is he people of this district and of this 
citv that have had the laryest share of responsibility for 
holding the Conyress here. While acknowledyiny onr difficulties 
in providing for comforts and conveniences, we nssnre vou that we 
shall not lack behind any other province in accord iny the warmest 
and most cordial welcome to you nil. T hope t.hat in the larycness of 
vonr hearts you will not mind the manv shortcotriinys tlnj: vdll he 
found in the armnofenrients for vonr roo ntion 
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THE WELCOME ADDRESS 
Makatmaji's Absence, 

in this vast Assembly eveiy one feels deeply the absence of oui 
groat leader Mahatma Gandhi, -who for the freedom of our land 
toiled nigljl and day alter starling the movement of IN on- violent 
Non-co-operation. ILlll at this moment he should be in the Yerra- 
vada jail is a sad comment on die weakness of the Nation's firmness 
and integrity on which ho had sj much reded. 

In the year 1021 most of the leaders of the land, placing great 
faith in the movement, went forward to co-operate with him and 
worked with singic-lioarted devotion. But it must be acknowledged 
that the failure to attain Swaraj with’ii one year, as Mahatmaji with 
assurance bora of his iaith in the people had declared, was not to any 
intiinsic delect hi tli-; prmciple or programnic of Non-co-operation 
but to the want oi slreiigih in us to lisc equal to the occasion. 

With the inca’ ceiation of k^ialialma Gandhi the movement 
began to ilag and diiiercncos and dissentions broke out within the 
ranks of liie Congress. Some were for entering into the Couric. s 
and wiccking tlicin bj,- adopting a policy of obstruction, while others 
opposed the same insisting on carrying on the movement as belore 
and piep;uj!3g the country h r C vil iJisobedicncn Two years of our 
precious time wcic thus vvaijtcd till at Delhi a rapproachment was 
made by allowing thusc that had no objection to enter the Councils 
to do so. 'ihe Congress at Delhi has lurthcr rcatlirmcd its foitb in 
the priucii'lc of noD-vioj- nt Non-co-opi. ration and called upon the 
counUy to cuiicejilratc all im energies in carryhig out the construc- 
tive proguimne. But the elect ions have made it jinpossibk to 
Litu 31(1 to the ctuail! uctive v/otk. f'Jierc has been no progress niaiJe 
in that (Urccl ioi'. Now tiiat ihc elections are over in every part of 
the couutiy, discussion hi:s again been started regaidiug the future 
work of the Congress, borne Swarajists, satisfied with even ihe 
limited measine ol success they have achelved, indicate their desire 
to seek a m'-jidale inun the (. ongiess as to their work in the Councils, 
while the JNtj-Changers being dissatisfied with llie actions of some 
of the Swarajists which contravene the fundamental principles 
of Non -CO- opera lion icei it necessary to have the principles 
as well as Llic ]jicgraxnnie of the N-C-U rcaffiimed by this 
Congiess. Al JJclhi the bpeciai Congress is living merely Lfied the 
ban on Council entry in iwqiect ol those who felt no consciencioiis 
objection to ciuer iino the Councils, any violation cf the principles 
of the N-C“'J ib uuwarranted and it is regrettable that some people 
should have taken shelter under that lesolution to infringe the same. 

Non-Co-Opekation— The only Pciicv 

Vv e had till now accepted the Non-violent N-C-O as the only 
moans of securing bwaraj astd acted upon it, 1 believe that it will be 
admitted by all that it will be a mistake to abandon the move- 
ment for themcic serren that %ve have iaihO to nclneve lha 
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THE IIJ^DIAN NATIONAL COiNOEESS [cocA^Anx 
r.icaCiUre of success which wc had cxptcl th lUhiU liia.t 

t!ic‘ amendment oi the piogiamme is cuheiit'al, uiule (idM arc 

ol opifiion that we should rigoiously cany un U.,.t {.nigiMinnic 
as hithcito adopted. And this conliict oi sei it.uii-l}- Ituiid.mps 

llie work of tiie Congress. Now tl'.at the (jue.-liou oi CouKci? 
en try has l.>ccu disposed of and the elections ;d:*'u iiiushed iLere 

should bo no dilliculty lor both, jMiiies to urite. ,,u»i tany 

on the constructive ])iogr:nnme. 1 lioj-e th;u have eut^ned the 
Councils will deLormine among thtumelvn*:, the jjr< g; aiuiiuioj woik 
they should adopt inside the tounciis. it seems undesirable to 
reopen tlte question ot Councils in any imm :t is likely io h a,il to 
reerudcscence of disscutiuii.s wiiich v-e hao striven to put an end 
to at Delhi with the result ot paralysing the Jutuie woik of 
the Congress. 

Tiiii Tkii^lk Boycott 

Again, there is the question of tiiplc Imycul' wliich ;;omc wouKl 
like to re-aihrm and seek to rcinlorce, 'ihore are oi ia is u in* wish 
to alter it and some uthcis who advocate its tot d a bandonnieut. 
'J licse latter deem it nxidesirulne to continue a, j>iogi'aunne wlocli hits 
bee.n found iinwoikablo in piact.ee. It is true, tliai it luei not evok- 
ed uui versa I enthusiasm amongst th»‘. poojde. J ha. ilie t .\amples of 
those who have fullow'ed the decL'^iou oi the Congress in this lespect, 
though fewer than expected, arc so noble and sinking tiiat they uie 
in themselves suhicieul to iu.opnc the people wiiJi the s|,)irit ul sacn- 
lice and keep alive the movement. 

Ldie our iihistiioiis ieadns ftamlit AddiJal and I >L..lMd»mHihu 
Das, there wcic many m hum b.e; ]K)Hd;oiih iu dihetrm paitsoitlic 
country who had m iqci lenounccd ilic.ir piospecis a,'.d jn<d»*f.!iioin> 
and dedicated their .ervices lu the cause of liie cuuntiy. 1 be.iese 
there are many even now w o still luive not gone back to their pio- 
icssions but: arc uiady io wtnlv as siuce.rcdy a/ In foie. i!.ven il a, low 
niuu inicnscl}’’ devoted to tie*, cause, keep U.e Ha;.; dying;, ibey uj'l 
be a power m iJm land wiia li \rui, g.iv;’ ln«n v.gouu apu hu: io the 
movement making it ^osfcihic ioi &mae day to auain t"w;uaj 

To abandon the tuple boycott is to ubaiMlon tlie ij^uvenn/nC 
Nor does llic reason for iu abandouiueiU, miiuciy, that lucre has not 
LiJcn adequate ’ espouse from the people, appear soimd. ilieciloits 
ot some thousands in tliis vast land oi ;,u ciuies ui jieoplc iu. a 
X^eriod of but one year shook the fumuiatiun ut U e, liluliiJi GoveHi- 
ment and it is mx])ossible to turgea tiie rciaiiis ol liial Many 

had given up their colleges wiiioh earned iur lir.m :ln ir ’ivin(4, 
many left schools, many entered jaiis sudciiug h,»rd pr.valhu's, 
much money was spent and rnan^ tus je-s were inua ro' Cer ihe 
hoat of that struggle. Ihevery idea oJ r kuidouiiu ut is uiuinnk- 
able when we remember that kJaliataw Cmiuid is Mill in jad. liis 
message has gone round the world. Great lueu in other luiiUs have 
proclaimed that the movement of N-C-O sturt-al by luui h.u. .shown 
h w w^ay for the re.Mamrabcn uf i’.^en uU4,,'a;, v 
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the Western races who for the sake of power and dominion do 
not hesitate lo abuse the highest discoveries of science to shed the 
blood ot their ieltow beings, Ihis movement has infused the spirit of 
nr >n- violence and i^rompted them to some extent to employ the pro- 
gramme of iN-C-O. 

Akali Satyagraiia 

Again, nearer home, the Akali broilicrs, who though belonging 
to a wai like nice anti boluiers by prolcssioii, have already demonstiat- 
cd, I suppobC to iho sati:iaction oven of our moderate friends, the 
practical aj'>]>hcai ion cd‘ non-violence as a political weapon. They 
aic at tins moment engaged iu a struggle ot similar nature but of a 
miicii larger scale with the GovernmouL for the purpose of vindicat- 
ing their righn;. WxtU these facts before u.-:, can it be said that the 
movement of N-C-O is dead as is the habit with our opponents to- 
day tunes out oL‘ luunber ? in the Government of India report pub- 
lished in the beginning of 1922 Mr. Kushbrook Williams stated that 
this movement was dcail and the time had arrived lor writing an 
ejntaph on its grave, it iias been the studied attempt of the Gov- 
ermiieat to create an impression on the mind of the people that they 
were heedless of its sueiiglh while at the same time anxiously 
planning iu iJicir secrei ehiiuibers the ways of suppressing it. There 
has undcuibtodiy l)ceu a lull in the movement but such stages of 
cl('puiL4sion arc tempt >mry and incidental to all movements of such 
magnitude, ii lae leaders are prepared to lead, placing real 
conJiiicnec in die movement, tlieie would be no lack of following 
ill tlio CO an try, 

TJi 1£ ihiuGRAluME 

b'lii fu,.' c..« I 'iog llu* CfmsUuctive Programmo it is 
nl>v'(/uidy tuat both n-^riics should iniiie and work hand 

in iuMKl, Sm;!i liio Swaiv jism as have enteied the Cou iGls should 
th fie el leuifit, sutu*' ni 5, heir tipu* ior the Coiigiess without allowing 
them:'.e;ve.s to he wluuiy ubsuxbed in Council work. Difference 
oi vic'viv between the two parties whau/er they may be should not 
be allow etl to interfere witii ihe coustiuelivc picgrammo. It xs the 
basis ol all eilccii VI acli.a: im(k*r the pjges of the Congress. Both 
j fiuit :; with jui’luul g‘ od will and hminony should co-oporate ax\d 
h!hs‘-e the pcMj:.Ie with gr»':a- •' ueul fur the cause of the country even 
tiny hatl dune iu ih.e yeju’ Jtui under the guidance of Mahatm? 
G;r 111 .. xiiciigii it must be recognised thaL there is no leader 
who cu '<upioach in his cuj^.acity to inspire and inliuence the hearts 
of tuts ]jc(vie, Hiiil there tire m the couiiliy great persons who by 
viri.uc of atujinmeuts and persoxiwl sacrifice in the cause of 
fuvdom ran uadoubtcdly command the cunlideuce of the public. 
Ii they but siarwi Hinhy aiiiicd and cull iinon the country to work 
the plug rarmnv, i have no doubi; there wiU be a response worthy 
of th '"uusc which is i?o dear to us all. 

H.'»jn.wiucuf cpiuiou du.v ordc?: tc crcalc Jn the people a 
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lively interest in the work of the Congress there must be something 
stimulating in its programme, but leally speaking there cau be 
nothing more potent than the desire iorbwamjya to stimuiate them 
for action provided that such desire is suHiciciitly strong and 
impelling. It must be aamitted that desire for bwaraj is now universally 
cherished in the country. Whatever might have been the attitude 
of the different political parties in the land till now, at this moment 
all are united in the demand for immediate Swaraj. 

India' Status In The World 

Besides, India has no recognised place amongst the civilised Tui- 
tions of the world. Indians are not allowed to live in lb rt ign countries 
except as coolies to be exploited lor the benefit ul the WhiUmieii ; 
even the British Government have failed to redress the wrongs dune 
to our brethren in Kenya and other countries direcUy under their 
charge. The Kenya decision has branded the indiaii as slaves, 
declaring it impossible lor them to attain a status ol cquadty with 
the Whites, ihe strenuous endeavours of the ieadeis oi the iMode- 
rate party to get the decision revised have pruvetl futile and the 
speeciies of the Dominion Ministers make it absuiuUly clear that 
Indians so long as they continue as a subject race must remaiu 
inferior to the Wliitemen. The bureaucracy in India has now 
thrown of£ its mask absolutely unmindful of tlio people auil, in utter 
disregard of the views and reprcseutalions both ui I'dudcn'ales and 
Nationalists, is carrying on its adininistrat'on in a njcU.ner which 
makes it increasingly oppressive and uubear.ib'e. When the Gov- 
ernment is openl}!^ and leariessly alludcvd, they tuin round and 
threaten that they would withdraw tiie Kefuiin. r-uich an u,Cw on 
the part of the Government would no doubt be a cuusuniniatiuu 
devoutly to be wished lor. It is tliChC reloims which have iciuovvcj 
from our ranks men with whom we had woiked together ever since 
the Congress began its activities. jt?.quality is possible only bel.wet n 
parties enjoying equal freedom and unless ami until wo sei'uie 
freedom neither we nor our brethren abxoad cau lind reuiedirs u-r 
the wrongs done to us. Whatever View we may Luke ot the picseut 
situation it is manifestthat bwaraj and bwaraj alone is the piUuu’ru, 
lor all evils and that bwaraj can only be aitaiued by ^'igolou.s a, mi 
persistent action on the part of the ix*opie burn of ])astJ''nate dv.^ue 
lor national self-realisation. Such aesire cannot aiv\a}U be i< «i by 
an existing programme. A cool and deliberate lesuivo to aclneve 
Swaraj in spite of ail obstacles is a surer guarantee oi uur success in 
this struggle for freedom. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The one problem which we have to face at ihe very ou (set of 
our endeavours in carrying out the constructive programme is the 
question of Hinda-Muslim unity which has of late assumed a very 
sersous aspect, particnlany in some of the piov.ucci’ m Noithc/a 
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Tntiia. Tn the name of rehcrion mo^jt a^*rocious deeds were committed 
forgetting the truth that the brotherhood of man is the highest of 
all religions. Hindu-Muslim fends generahv arise out of disregard 
on the part of the people of one community to the religions senti- 
ments y»nd customs of the other. Tn some places it appears that 
economic reasons ho.ve also led to misunderstandings which develop- 
ed into serious disturbance later. It therefore becomes the first 
duty of the All-Tndia leaders to consult with men of local influence 
and concert measure to remove those causes and restore harmony 
amongst the two communities. Tn this connection grateful mention 
has to be made of the successful endeavours by Dr. Syed Mahmud 
and his friends to mske up difference and restore friendly relations 
betwem Hindus and Mnssalmans at Aimere. 

Tt is no doubt true that we ought to impress noon th*» people 
the idea that wc are all Tndians first before we are Hindus, Mnssal- 
mans, Parais, Christians, Sikhs and so on. To create such an 
impression the leaders of dthet* coramunitv should closely associate 
themselves with their respective communities taking active part in 
the institutions belonging to tb^m. F.ven as the Muslim leaders are 
taking active into est in the T<[hilafat and TJiema movem''nts. the 
Hindu leaders in the Congress should likewise tak^ part in the tran- 
saction of the Hindu Maha-Sabha and other organisations pertaining 
to the PTindu community. The mistake committed bv the neop’e 
should be pointed out by their own leaders insisting upon the duty of 
respecting the ridits (both civic and religious! of their countrvmen 
in other communites. It is hoped that the useful suggestions made 
by the committee a^-^noinlf'd by the Congress for drafting the Indian 
National Pact will be adopted after due deliberations by this As- 
semblv with such modifications as may be found necessary. Success 
in this direction will be se^ as much in the enunciation of the 
principles of action as in the genuine and vif^orous endeavours to 
enforce these principles. Hence too much of emphasis cannot he 
laid on the necessity of the leaders concenf rating all their energies 
on this probftm even if it should require that every other item in the 
constructive programme should be set aside for a time. For freedom 
of Tndia is impossible without the estab’ishraent of perfect harmony 
and goodwill between the various communities that inhabit the 
same* 

Value of a Common Language. 

It has been well-nigh agreed by all people that there should he 
a common language for promoting easy intercourse between the 
people living in the various provinces of the country and fot 
strengthening the national unity. Tt is alsi recognised that no 
language other than Hindi is suited for the purpose. Hence it 
follows that the work of the Congress should be transacted m that 
language. Hence it becomes obvious that the people in provinces 
where Hindi is not known should learn that language in order to 

more intimaioly with the people of other provinces and to qnder-' 
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stand and take part in the deliberations of the Con<3(rcss. AmOns: 
other items of the construetive programme, Khaddar and the rn- 
moval of untoTichability demand our clc^est attention, 

Khadda-r Programme 

Tt will be recogt^ised that the programme of TChnddar is the 
easiest to achieve and yet it is surprise g that wo have nnf made 
the progress which we ought to have achioved. The slackness is in 
be accounted for mostlv by sheer indifforenc'* on the part of the 
people and also by the dullness in the movement itself. The three 
things tha^ ought to be noted as essential for the snroad of Khaddnr 
in the country are: (i) that e'^^ery ryot should mako it his duty to 
grow cotton in his land at least to fhe requirements of his fatnilv. {:>) 
that the head of every honso-h old should provide in each harvest 
season the cotton required fo’* it, and fi) that every family should 
set up one nr more char kh as nnd snin the yarn required for its nse. 
Tf these conditions are fulfilled, the question of foreign compotdi''>n 
can in no wav arise and the oeople wid n- v."ir be afferf ed bv Ihe « ise 
or fall of prices in +he c^oth market. Even for those who like to 
dreSvS themselves in fine Khadder, the country will in course of time 
be able to satisfy their taste if they but persi'^t in spinning yarn 
systematically. Proceed mg on these linos India will ere long bo able 
to completely clothe herself in Khnddar — nn achievement which in 
itself will bring us nenrest to "^Swarai. Tf there are people in this 
country who still lack Dith in TChnddar, lot lliem reesll to their mind 
that picture of that "'Termit of Sabarmati clnd in loin cloth and 
giving his Message to the country on the eve of his entry into jail. 

The Cause of UNTOUCHAnTtiTY 

The problem of untouchabilitv also requires special attention 
particularly in Southern India where the cusi'oms and-beliefs of fhe 
people are a grea*- obd*acle to iis progress. It is not^ensy to make 
anv advance in this direction unless the country ’ enlises the inpistic'c 
of the treatment now accorded to our Panchnma brethren. The 
movement of Non-co-operation is also a spiritual movement and the 
uniust and unequal treatment of our fellow countrymen prove the 
hollowness of our professions as Non-co-operat:ors. 

The whole programme of the Congress should be worked out by 
the Congress Committee in different carts of the country but as 
most of the committees exis*' morelv in name, their reormnisniion 
should be undertaken forthwith The Congress work has boon 
seriously handicapped for want of ndequale help and encourage- 
ment to the workers. As the village committees are Ihe real founda- 
tions of Swaraj, no time should he lost in enlisting members to the 
Congress in the villages and forming Congress committees* ’f not in 
fivftrv villae'e. at least in all imoortant rural o^ntreM. fn TnrTiii mnn^ 
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p«of)1e live in villages than in towns and therefore political education 
must spread in tne rural areas and the message of the Congress 
should be carried to every nook an 1 corner of the country. The 
progress of the Indian nation depends upon the progress * of the 
people in the villages. Their desires and ambitions wiU shape the 
desfnv of the nati-^n. Therefore some of our best Congress workers 
must settle themselves in some village centres to spread the idea 
of non-co-operation and non-violence and to organise the work of 
the Congress. No p-.rmanent resu ts can bs achieved unless the 
work is systematised through organisations widely spread out 
throughout the country, as m icli in the vdUge as in towns. When 
the village Congress comm ttces became living centres iniluencin ^ 
the thoughts of th<^ people, and inspiring them to action, the day 
will not be far oil when the great wave of national movement will 
sweep into it even the people in the towns and cities, spell-bouud 
as they are by the glam:iur of Western ideas and civilisation. 

Struggle Destined to be Long 

Tt has now become plain that the s ruggle for Swaraj is destined 
to be Ion ; and arduous, and that men and money, on a scale much 
larger than hitherto, will have to be found for carrying it on. Ferma- 
neut arrangements have to be made in villages for the collection of 
Swaraj fund in such a manner that the financial burden may as far 
as possible be evenly distributed amongst the people. 

The work of the Congress must be as regular and systematised 
as that of the Government, and men competenc to carry it on must 
be appointed by the Congress. Some of them will be all-India workers 
entrusted with duties pertaining generally to all India, while others 
will be placed in the provinces to look after the Congress work in 
them. Such of tln^.se as require pecuniary help must be provided 
with the same as it is unreasonable to expect gratuitous work on a 
large scah^ for an indefinite length of time. It will not be difficult 
T suppose to find really genuine and competent workers who may 
bo trusted \vl€\ such duties, x)rovided we supply them with the 
necessary minimum of their requirernents. The responsibility of 
selecting suitable men for those duties and finding the money 
necessary for them shall lie with the Working Committee of the 
A. 1. C. Committee. As the Congress work in the provinces has 
gone very much out of joint at the present moment, the first duty 
of the Working Committee should be to organise this service and 
finance them. The Working Committee sha 1 also give instructions 
to the various provincial committees to regulate the work in their 
districts, finding suitable men and the money required for the purpose. 
It is also highly desirable that the whole work of the Congress shouhl 
be divided into various departments and each ol Ihein slioulil be 
placed in charge of one of the members of the Jixecutivc Comnuttce. 
After all, the progress of the work depends upon the spirit and 
enthusiasm which the leaders can inf use in the peor)l(^ by tfioir 
fi'drenuous endeavours* 
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Our President. • 


We are specially fortunate in having Maulana Mohamed AU 
Saheb as the president of this session. As it is too well known, he is 
one of the greatest patriots who, along with his illustrious brother, 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, has strenuously been labouring for the cause 
of the motherland. As editor of the * Comrade ' he attacked the 
Government fearlessly opposing their policy of repression and arbi- 
trary methods of administration and suffered long on that account 
at its hands. His work in the cause of n on -f'o -operation, as one of 
the most trusted of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi, and that of 
his Big brother, gave such impetus to the movotnent that the Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary to remove them from the field by incar- 
cerating them once more. His release from the jail was bailed with 
great joy and expectation by the country. He has once more iaken 
on hand the work of the Congress, addressing himself first* to the 
restoration of peace and harmony both in the ranks of the Congress 
and the country at large. Both himself and his Rig brother have 
been since their release travelling far and wide in the ronntrv caTTV- 
ing the message of peace by emphasising the need for absolute good 
will between the two great communities, the Muslim and the Hindu. 
It is said that no great problem awaits the consideration of the 
Congress and hence this session serves no special object. But if 
under his able guidance a solution for the Hindu-Mnslim question, 
which had made the Congress work itnpos'iblc in several parts of 
the country and has been causing great anxiety to all those interest- 
ed in National advancement, is found, we shall have achieved a great 
purpose, establishing unity between the two greatest communities 
in India and ensuring the uninterrupted furtherance of the cause in 
the future. 

We cannot forget the services of that most revered grand old 
lady known throughout the country as Bi-Amman. In spite of her 
age she has gone round the country carrying the message of non- 
violent non-co-operation and inspiring the people bv li^r personality 
with the^ true spirit of patriotism and sacrifice. Her extraordinary 
act of relinquishment of the purdah is an event worthy of recording 
in the annals of Non-co-operation as illustrative of the highest senti- 
ments of patriotism and self-renunciation, A worthy son of such a 
worthy mother will now preside over the deliberations of this vast 
National Assembly. His message will instil now life and vigour 
into action with a reinforced enthusiasm justifying the expecta- 
tions raised by us when Mahatma Gandhi was moving and working 
in our midst. 


I do not propose to detain you any further. I once more offer 
the warmest and the most hearty welcome to you all and request 
Maulana Mohamed Ah Sahib to take the Chair, 
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The Indian National Congress 
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Presidential Address. 

Maulaaa Mahomed AH delivered the following Piesiden* 
tial Address.* 

Irienih and Filloio workers. 

It iuia btjiiu tho cust.utn ev<*ry oconpant of the Presidential chair of the 
Indian National lu tnaiilc tue del«‘gatcB that have conferred on him ti c 

hijsdicht honour it is m the power ot the Indian nation to confer on an Indian, 
It has also bi*en cuhioiuary ior him to disclaim that his merits deserved such 
signal honour and to declare Ins uulitness to rank with those that have previously 
occupied the i’rcsidouUal chair. I nave no doubt that the innate modesty of my 
predeoesHors iiitu^jd into tiu'^e tlidelaimcTh and declarations a sincerity that 8av<»d 
them from the banality oi mere cunvcntnms. hut it is no such modesty that 
makes mo. further stale thun by repetition. When two years ago, just on the 
ovo ol my imfinsonmeut, a few of the Provinces had honoured me also with their 
nominatioiiH, 1 wah htili lua position to withdraw my name and to give at least 
partial cxpiebsiou to the. hhock of hurpriae I lelt on tnat occasion. This time, 
h.»\vcvcr, late had takou the matter almost imtirely out of my hands j for, soon 
after 1 vviiH uom prison, I received from the Reception Committee 

hero the tek!;^raphio lutheiigc that lu a few days it would meet to put the seal of 
Its agrct'ui.'iiu on the elioicr. of the Provincial Congress Oommittees. 

Ihdievc me, if Cio circumsU mes that had led to the Special Session at Delhi, 
a.ji, still more, it that sehsion UseU had not revealed to me conditions that made 
tlui withdsawal of my name somuthmg in the nature of desertion, 1 would have 
withdrawn It fjvcu at Unit laic stage. I couhidor it a presumption to preside 
here, and one^rv-aMou l'(»r my rcluctauce and hesitation must be obvious to all. 
It mUHt b,i rmaembered that my asHociatum with the Indian National Congrt se 
is or very recent date* U was only m lUlO that for the first time I attended the 
Congress as a delegatij, and then, too, my participation was not in the ordinary 
course. AS aomo of you may remember, my brother and I had bren 
reloastjd from contiiuimeut as b;ate Prisonora in the Betul gaol in wbicu oui 
iaternmont <mt:ng tlr* last four years of the War had culminated. Wc d, oi 
course, iirocceded biraight to the Oongrtss that nad already commenced its sessiot 
Ju inar'yred amritsar, and since wc couUl not have been elected aa delegatee ir 
the usual way, the good people of Amritsar had forthwith adopted ua as tbeh 
own. TUo Nagpur bcaaiou that was held in the following yea^.' was the first 
and, jw it happemii, also the only one previous to this which my brother and : 
atlendt'd as di 1< ^ates (ducted m tins ordinaiy course. Those who bad hitherb 
occupied the i'rebidential chair had Wen veterans that haii grown grey in thi 
’cr vice of the Congn^s. Oaii it, therefore, be merely conventional if one who i 

Pa' tb oi tins aadicbs wiiic^’areof a petsonal nature or leflfi importan 
l.te printed in snmlki iyp<h 
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after all among tbe babpB and sncldings of the Congress tlianks yon for snori an 
nnuaual mark of your favour ? 

The only consideration which could justify this favour was that, although 
my association with the Congress was recent, it was cnnph'd with my aHsooiation 
with one of the very greatest, if also one of the latest Cnttgr(‘sp-men, for whom all 
eyes search in vain in this Tandal to-day. Hlvnr since I hrst attended a sepnion of 
the OoTigress as a delegate in 1010, his had been the one rlomniating pt*rHonality . 
More than ever we need our great chief, Maliatma Crandhi, to-tiay ; and if Cod 
that willed that in his place one of bis humblest folcvvers, t.licugii not the h ast 
loving among them, should assist you in your deliboratioiiH, I can only feel what 
the Arab poet felt when he wistfully wrote : 

Ihe death of great onefi made us great !” 

But although the man who was most responsible for Mahatma G.aiulhi’s 
inearceratien hoped that by ‘burying him alive* as lie ealh‘d it, he vvnuhi kill 
the spirit that the Maliatma bad infused into the nation, I feel eertain that it 
lives just as surely as the Mahatma lives himself. Belying on (lorPri assislanee, 
and on your own kind indulgenee, which, I think, I may with conHdenne be- 
si>eak, I invoke that spirit to-day in the hope that with its aid I may prove 
not altogether unworthy of the high office to w^hich your suffrage lias all too 
generously called me. 

Friend.^, the only one who can lead you is tlic one who had led 
you at Amritsar, at Calcutta, at Nagpur and at Ahmedabad, though 
each session of the Congress had its own ejected Picsident. Our 
generalissimo is to-day a prisoner of war in the hands of the enemy, 
and none can fill the void that his absence from our midst has 
caused. As for myself, 1 am but a comrade whom your loving 
kindness has called out from the ranks, and 1 plead for its continu- 
ance not only during the discussions of this session, but also througii- 
out the year in which 1 am required by your constitution to assist 
you as your President. 

The Function of the President. 

<j^\ one point, however, you too are entitled to an assurance 
from tno, and 1 offer it to you without hesitation. 1 i^iavo been a 
fighter ail my life, and, of course 1 have i)eeij in the habit of 
throwing all the vehemence of an impulsive and impetuous nature 
into my fights. But your choice of me as your l^resident has robbed 
me of my freedom, and to regain that freedom, if for nothing else, 

1 would have willingly foregone the great privilege of presiding on 
this occasion. However, in the cast you have assigned to me, the 
unfamiliar role of the peace-maker, and even a tighter like me has to 
confess that if anything is belter than a fight it is peace — 1 have, 
therefore, deprived myself of the opportunity to fight in order to 
help the cause of peace and unity, and 1 do not regret the surrender. 
As your President, 1 am here to serve you to tbe best of power, 
and not in the capacity of a slave-driver, and if, in following the 
convention of political societies like yours, I have to inaugurate this 
session with an address, it is essentiax^y in the spirit of a servant of 
y . jrs that 1 do so, and not as a dictator. I am here to assist vou 
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to fbrni judgments on the various issues that may come up for your 
decisi(Ui. and, so far as it lies in the power of a fellow- worker 
and comrade of yours, i hope to help you to form only sound judg- 
ments, and to form them without waste of time, temper and energy. 
But these judviments must be yours, not mine; or, if you will, ours 
collectively iu the truest sense. 1 have referred to the Mahatma's 
dominating personality, and we must admit how difficult it was to 
shake off Uis spell oven for those rare individuals that desired to do 
so. X feel certain that Mahatma Gandhi neither asked nor wanted 
anyone to surrender his judgment to him; and 1 have been told 
that just before his arrest he regretfully realised that quite a 
number of his followers and admirers, who had readily, and in 
all sincerity, signified their agreement with him, had failed to 
realize that they were offering their allegiance only to the man 
and were not accepting his measures as well on the strength of 
their own clear conviction. It will be an impertinence for me even 
to disclnim any such influence as the Mahatma undoubtedly exercis- 
ed over the people, and 1 am anxious that every vote cast on any 
side should be the result of the voter's own deliberate judgment, 
carrying with it the fullest individual responsibility. As for myself, 
i 1 kept back from you my own view of any matter of vital import- 
ance, racircly for fear that it might not be acceptable to you, I shall 
certainly not be serving you truly. For another thing, it would not 
be consistent with true democracy. But we shall only be making a 
mockery of democracy if freedom was denied to the delegates of the 
3ong S3 merely to please its President, or silence was imposed on 
the many just to secure the good -will of the few. 

Congress Session Not Division Lobby, 

Nevertheless, we have +0 understand that the country did not 
sleet six thousand delegates, and wc have not travelled to Cocanada 
from every corner of it as to division lobbies, merely to cast our 
votes and to register our individual judgments already formed 
before we set Q$xt on our journey. What good could we do to our- 
selves and to others if, like Omar, the Tent-Maker Poet of Persia, we 
‘'evermore came out by the same door wherein we went" ? If we 
do not wish to turn our journey into utter futility and so much 
labour lost, the opinions we had formed, individually or in groups, 
before we started, must be tested here by comparison with the 
opinions of our fellow-delegates and inhuenced by them. And it is 
no shame, but on the contrary very often much to our credit, if 
we change ou* views in deference to the judgments of others whom 
we credit with greater sagacity or experience, or to the cumulative 
weight of the judgment of a large majority people, although they 
be in no way superior to us as individuals, even though at the time 
itself we are not juliy convinced that our own views are wrong, X 
am second to no man in my respect for deeply cherished convictions. 
But convictions are not on every occasion to be treated as matters 
of conscience, and X have the support here of Cromwell, one of the 
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most conscientious statesmen known to history, who used to implore 
his fellow-workers to remember that it was possible they might be 
mistaken. 

Plea for Self-Restraint and ACCOMMODAXiON. 

Every delegate has the right to give expression to his views with 
perfect freedom, and to do so on as many questions as be likes. 
He has also the right to move as many resolutions as ho pleastjs ; to 
move amendments to as many resolutions proposed by others as he 
thinks fit ; and to divide the house as frequently as he chooses. But 
no real work is possible if such rights are exercised without proper 
consideration for the opinion and convenience of others, and particu- 
larly without regard for the best interests of a distressed and distracted 
nation. Our great chief had often to deplore that the enthusiain of 
our people in their assemblages lacked self-restraint and discipline, 
and, in truth, it was their innate peace-loving nature and their good 
humour that so often proved their saving grace. Self-restraint and 
discipline can be taught to the masses only by such leaders as the Con- 
gress delegates and the self-restraint and discipline of the delegates 
themselves is the best guarantee of the self-restraint and discipluic 
of the masses. Above all, I trust that in giving expression lo our 
views, no matter how strong, we shall avoid such partisanship as 
feeds on malice and revels in violent: recriminations. Our groat 
chief is noted throughout the world for his gospel of Non-Violence, 
and it would be a sad commentary on our allegiance to one who 
would not tolerate violence in thought or word towards an enemy 
if we excluded from our boasted Non-Violence our best tiiends. 1 
would not for the world change popular enthusiasm into quietism or 
indiference. We need discipline, not death. We must have neces- 
sary steam to propel the national machinery ; but it must be nude!- 
control. Closely allied to this is the principle of compromi.-c 
and accommodation. Ours is nothing if nr>t a war of principles, 
and we cannot afford to forsake principc^ even fof the sake of 
peace. But short of that we are being called upon by the 
state of our nation to-day to make every sacrifice in order to 
accommodate those who are as staunch nationalists as ourselves, 
but who do not always see eye to eye with us. It is our particular 
distinction that our great chief has spiritualized politics and we can 
no longer be content with a politics that is completely divorced from 
ethics. Butin politics we may not always be able io secure t ho 
best. Life is one long second best, ixud there should be no bar 
against the second best if. by being content with it for the time 
being, we can carry large sections of the nation with us on the road 
to victory. Above all, let us not think of winning party victories 
when we have still to win the great victory of freedom mst 
slavery, and of justice ag'^mst a whole nation’s wrongs, Forgive me, 
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The Musalmans and the Congress 
The Effect of the Mutiny on the Musalmans 
I have referred to the fact that my association with the Con- 
gress is of very recent date ; but this admission is not merely 
personal. It involves the political history of the community to 
which I belong, and if I give a brief outline of it to you, it is only 
for the purpose oE elucidating a problem which is the most vital of 
all the problems we have to solve to-day. When, in 188^, some 
Indian leaders, assisted by their British sympathisers, founded the 
Indian National Congress, the Musalmans of India did not participate 
in the movement except in a few individual cases, if their lack of 
Western education made them unfit to take part in a movement 
essentially that of the classes educated according to Western notions, 
their political temper made them an element that was not unlikely 
to prove dangerous to any political movement. They had already 
lost the rule of India, but the tradition of that rule had 
survived. This had increased the aversion they had always 
felt for the new type of education. The rule of India had 
finally passed from Muslim into Englsh hands by slow and 
hardly perceptible degrees in the hundred years that intervened 
betwe'^n the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, but the 
Musalmans had not ceased to regard the new rulers of India as 
something very inferior to themselves in civilisation and culture. 
This etonn of ill-will and disdain had been gathering force for a 
whole century, and was at last precipitated in 1357. The Mutiny 
began near Calcutta as an afiair of the Indian army, but in the 
storm-centre of Delhi and 'T my own Province, where it had to be 
fought out if English rule was to continue in India, it soon attracted 
to itself many forms of discontent, and religion was inextricably 
mixed up with politics. Although so many Musalmans had, at 
enormous risk to themselves, assisted the British at a time 
when hardly anyone could have predicted their eventual success 
with any dcgi'ee of assurance, it was the Muslim aristocracy 
in those pafis that suSered most from the terrible aftermath 
of the Mutiny. In fact, in its permanent results, even more 
than in some ot its terrors, it could, without any great exaggeration, 
be compared to the social upheaval that the French Revolution 
meant to the old nobility of France. The remnants of Muslim 
aristocracy, deprived of all influence and of many of its possessions, 
certainly did not expect the return of Muslim rule. Nevertheless, a 
whole generation of Musalmans kept sullenly aloof from all contact 
with the culture of the new rulers of India which in their heart of 
hearts they still despised. They were in no mood to take advantage 
of the education provided by the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras, founded in the very year in which the Mutiny convulsed 
the regions which formed the political centre of Muslim India. It 
was a natural consequence of this attitude of Musalmans who sulked 
in their tents that when, nearly thirty years later, a new generatioi^ 
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of Indians, who owed their education to the Eng^lish, inaugfurated a 
political movement on Western lines, Indian Mussalraans should he 
unfit by lack of such education to participate in that movement 
Nevertheless, the Congress which called itself Indian " and 
National felt the need of Muslim participation, for it could not 
justify its title without it, 

Syed Ahmad Khan opposes Muslim Participation. 

Efforts were therefore made early enough to enlist Musalmans 
as delegates. But at this juncture Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the great 
pioneer of Western education among Musalmans, stepped into the 
political arena, and in two historic speeches, one delivere.l at 
Lucknow on the 28th December, 1S87, and the oth^r at Meerut on 
the 16th March, I SS8, decisive^ checked whatever signs the Musal- 
mans had shown of political activity in support of the Congress 
movement. It is by no means a difficult task to criticise those 
speeches, for they contained many fallacies to which no politically- 
minded Musalman could subscribe to-day. But T am not one of 
those who declare, merely on the strength of some ill-advised expres- 
sions characteristic of so militant a controversialist as Syed Ahmad 
Khan, that he was opposed to the co-operation of Hindus and 
Musalmans. 

The True Nature and Motives of the Opposition. 

Although his own public career after retirement from Public 
Service was identified with a movement for the uplift of his own 
community, he was a good Indian as well as a good Muslim, and 
many of his speeches prove him to have been an ardent patriot 
inspired with the love of Indian unity. And those who knew him 
personally can testify to the staunchness of bis frienclship witli many 
Hindus, which could not have survived the narrow prejudices of 
which he has sometimes been accused. 

No more true is the charge that he was opposed toGTuslim parti- 
cipation in politics for all time. Whatever arguments he may have 
used in the tw > political utterances to which I have referred, to con- 
vince his Muslim hearers there were two arguments, and two only, 
that oviously convinced Syed Ahmad Khan himself of the undesim.- 
bility of Muslim participation in the Congress at the time. He 
realised to the full that nothing would suit the temper of the 
Musalmans of his day better than the vocation of critics of their 
British supplanters in the governance of India ; and he also realised 
that such a pursuit would be as dangerous to the continuance and 
progress of a peaceful political movement like the Congress as it was 
easy. This was the first argument that impelled Syed Ahmad Khan to 
keep his community under restraint in politics. The second argu- 
ment was no less potent. Musalmans must educate themselves if 
they desired the uplift of their community, and vet it 

i.. !■« 
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;utron of their owa which, unlike Government colleges and schools, 
(Vould not divorce religious from secular learning. The easy pursuit 
3 f a policy in which the VEu^limi could act as destructive critics of 
;he hated infidel Governmont was sure to offer superior attractions 
bo the dull and drab constructive programme of the educationist, 
and he therefore set himself to oppose all diversion of Muslim activi- 
ties into the more attractive, but for the time being less useful, poli- 
tical channel. Reviewing the actions of a bygone generation to-day, 
when it is easier to be wise alter the event, I must confess I still 
think the attitude of Syed Ahmad Khan was emineatly wise, and 
much as I wish that some things which he had said should have been 
left unsaid, I am constrained to admit that no well-wisher of Musal- 
mans, nor of India as a whole, could have followed a very different 
course in leading the Musalmans. 

Be it remembered that the man who enunciated this policy was 
not at the time a PERSONA GRATA to the major portion of the com- 
munity which he sought to leid. He was hated as a heretic because 
of the heterodoxy of his aggressive rationadsna in interpreting the 
Holy Quran, and his militant opposition to popular superstitions 
believed in by the bulk of the orthodox and to shackling customs 
consecrated by time, though wholly unauthorised by Islam. He 
was" abused and vilified bv hundreds of thousands of his co-religion- 
ists, and for long the colJege that he had founded at Aligarh the 
brte noire of' the pious Muslim. And yet the entire community 
followed his p ilitical lead with-»ut a murmur. Neither fallacious 
argumciil? nor even political clap-trap could have possessed such 
potency, and it is my firm bulieC that his advocacy succeeded mainly 
because of the soundness of the policy advocated. 

For two decades thereafter the Musalmans had hardly any poli- 
tics or any political institution worth the name, Un important 
occasions when Syoil Ahmad Khan, and of course, his Bdti h sup- 
porters tliought that any dr*inand of the Congress if satisfied would 
not be pn-din^ive of good for the Musalmans, he would call together 
a few r>f his friends, mostly rrustees of the Aligarh Col'ege, who used 
to form a sodciy bearing some such name as the ‘'Muslim Defence 
Association, '' and a rcsolu' on of this bo ly would be published in the 
PIONEER and in Syed Ahmad Khan's own local weekly newspaper 
in duo course. Tliat was ail that the Musalmans would do in those 
days in loo field of polilics. 

1 am far from denying that Syed Ahmad Khan knew p-rfeclly 
well that his policy was more than acceptable to his official sup- 
porters, wiio would have in all likelihood put every possible obstruc- 
tion in the way of his college and his Educational Conference if he 
ha/l followed another less acceptable to them; But a close study of 
his character leads me to declare that he was far from posses- 
sin'** the svcophancy with which some of his political critic? have 
credited hiin. Indeed, even the opportunism of which his policy 
savoured could not have been entirely palatable to a nature so in- 
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dependent as his. In the year soon after the commencement 
of a new era in Muslim politics inaugurated by the found ntim of the 
Muslim League, to which I shall pre=;ently refer, th^^re occnred a 
strike of the students of Syed Ahmad Khan's CoVege at Aligarh, 
owing to the support given against them by their own ItngUsh 
Principal ard Professors to the Police that had picked up a quarrel 
with one of them. Just about tha' time fol’ the anniversary of Syed 
Ahmad Khan's death celebrated anniiallv in the College ns the 
♦‘Founder's Day." For that occasion I had writ' on in Urdu an Ode 
addressed to the late Founder of my cnllcge, o.nd referring to this 
unmistakable indication of the students' solf-reppect and of their 
willingness to make the necessary se'f-sacrifice demanded by the 
haughty disdain of the foreigner, I had said : 

It is you that had taught the comm’mity all this if u’q 

are its cidMuation^ you are its comwmcemmt, 

**rHE Arch — Rebel." 

That I am not alone in this estimate of Sved Ahmad Khan's 
character and policy will be proved by an inferesting conversation 
that 1 shall relate. Once when my brother was still in the f'‘nl>Iic 
Service, an old Lnglish official asked h-m who he thought was the 
greatest rebel in India against British rule. And, correcting my 
brother’s answer, that experienc^*d official had declared that it ' was 
no other than Syed Ahmad Khan, loyalist of loyalists ! When my 
brother protested against this astonishing judgment, he said : 

♦‘Do you think young MusFalman^ who are being tanpiht at Alitiarh almost 
well as our own boys at Harro^v and Winchester, who live their lives and can 
beat them at their own gam*-s, would obsequiously serve them when they enrao 
oat as Indian Civilians or members of suoh other superior servics? No, Mr. 
Sliaukat Ali, the days of British rule in India are numbered, ami it is tout loyal 
Syed Ahmad Khan that is the arcb-rebel to-day!” 

Like only top many of us, this British official to^ had failed to 
realise the paralysing effect of the education given in the colleges 
and schools established or favoured by this foreign Government, and 
had only fo eseen the dissatisfaction and discontent that it must 
inevitably produce. With a Muslim University, chartered, aided 
and cont oiled by Government sdll flourishing at Aligarh, so far as 
the number of the teachers and the taught and a University Chest 
filh d with tlie contributions of the rich are concerned, though robbed 
oi all gene'ous ideals and national and communal ambitions, and 
existing side by side with another, poor in everything save its ideals 
and its dreams, into winch my old college had seomod io have trans- 
formed Jtseli three years ago, [ cannot boast that the ‘‘arch-rebel" 
oi A igarli has altogeth#*r succeeded in his “rebellious" ^mdeavour. 
But it IS my firm conviction that he had always aimed and intended 
to produce staunch Muslims and patriotic Indians even if he could 
not perhaps contemplate a near enough future for India in which 
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his^*'‘young barbarians all at play” could be other than ‘'io3^al 
British subjects/' 

Aligarh and the Muslim League. 

Nearl}^ thirty years alter the foundation of the Universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India — a period which corresponds with the 
growth of a new generation — the Congress had inevitably come into ex- 
istence, It was no easy task tliat Syed Ahmad Khan had accomplished 
in founding an Ang lo-Urien tal College of ins own community within ■ wo 
decades of the Indian rautmy in the very regions which had f 01 med 
the storm-centre in in obedience, as it were, to a law of 

nature, once more nearly thirty years after the foundation of this 
College, there came into being a political institution of the Ivlusai- 
mans who had not availed themselves of the educational facilities 
provided by the btate Universities, and could not consequently^ share 
in the political awakening which those Universities had indirectly 
brought about. And it is not without significance that fairly pro- 
minent among the founders of the Muslim League at Dacca at the 
end of 1906 were some alumni of Syed Ahmad Khan’s own College. 

This inaugurated a new era in the political life of the Indian 
Musalinans, Some months previously a Muslim Deputation had 
waited at Simla on the Viceroy, Lord Min to, to place before him and 
his Government a sialemont ol the Muslim demands in connectioia 
with the iViiato-Moiley Reforms then foreshadowed. To follow the 
fashion of Biutish journalists during the War, there is no haim now 
in saying ” that ilie Ueputatiun was a command ” pcrloiniaiice I 
It was Clear that Government could no longer resist the demands of 
educated Indians, and, as usual, it was about to dole out to them 
a morsel that would keei'. them gagged for some years. Hiiheito 
the Musahnaus had acted very much like the Irish prisoner m the 
dock who, in reply to the judge's inquiry whether he had any counsel 
to represent him in the trial, had frankly replied that he had 
certainly n it engaged counsel, but that he ba^ Jriends in the 
jury”! But^ow tiie Muslims' “friends in the jury" had them- 
se ves privately urged that the accused should engage duly qu diiled 
counsel like all others, h rom whatever source the inspiration may 
have come, there is no doubt that the Muslim cause was this time 
properly advocated. In the common territorial electorates the 
Mubalmaus had certainly not succeeded in securing anything liko 
adequate or real representation, and those who denounced and de- 
plored the creation of separate electorates for which the Musalmans 
had pleaded should have remembered that separate electorates were 
the consequence, and not the cause, of the separation between 
Musaimans and their more numerous Hindu bretheren. 

Sex^arate Electorates Hasten Indian Unity. 

But littlu could the official supporters of the Muslim community 
have susiiec led ptthe time that, paradoxical as it seem, the 
creation of separate electorates hastening the advw*?r of Hindn- 
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Muslim unity. For Ihe first iimc a real frruchise, however 
restricted, was bein^ offered to Indians, and if Hindus and JVliusal- 
inans remained just as divided as they had hiiho")o I’con fincc the 
commencement of British rule, and often liostile to one another, 
mixed el ecu rates would have provided the best battl-p^round for 
inter-communal strifes, and would have still fiKtlicr widened the gulf 
separating the two communitks. Koch candidate for <«iec;ion would 
have appealed to h’s own omimunitv for votes, and would liavo 
based his claims for preference on the intei.sii}’' of hU ill-will towards 
the rival community, however dispuisod this mn}" linve been under 
some such ormu a as the defence of his commmiitv's interests/" 
Bad as this would Lave been, the results oT an election in wlrch 
the two communities weie not equally m itched would ave been 
even worse, for the community that failed to get its representative 
elected would have inevitably borne a ^’^et deeper grudge against its 
successful rival Divided as the two communities were, there was 
no chance for any political principles coming into prominence during 
the elections. The creation of separate electorates did a g- eat deal 
to put a stop to this inter-communal warfare, though I am far from 
oblivious of tlie fact that when inter-comnuinal jealonstcs are acute, 
the men that are more likely to be returned even from communal 
electorates are just those who are noted for their ill-will towards the 
rival community. 

United Faiths of India. "" 

In the controversy that raged round flic repres'-ni alien oi 
Musalmans as a community 1 bad tnken my fidKsliaro; but no 
sooner the Muslim claim had been rccvogni vd in praciice in the 
elections to the enlarged councilsof 1910, \ derided to lanneh a wc-ddy 
journal of my oavii from the scut of the Government of India in oider 
to assist my community in taking its proper share in the political 
life of the country, 1 was particularly anxious to help it to uiidor" 
stand that, while endeavouring to sol isf}?- the pretjdng needs of the 
present, which would inevitably bring it now and lli#a into conilict 
with other elements in the bod5’-polilic, it should never lose siwht of 
the prospects of the future when u'timalcly all communal interests 
had to be adjusted so as to harmonise with the paramount interests 
of India. 

1 had long been convinced that here in this country of hundreds 
cf mill ens of human beings, intensely attached to relij.;ion, and yet 
infinitely split up into communities, sect and denominations, 
Providence had created for us the misi.ion of solving a unique 
problem and wurldng out a new synthesis, which was notldng 
than a Federation of Faiths I As eatly as in 1904, when I ha<l been 
only two years in India after my return from Oxford, I had given 
to this idea a clear, if still somewdiat hesitating expression, in an 
address delivered at Ahmedabad on the ‘‘Proposed Mabomedaa 
University/* “Unkss some new force,**— this is wnat I bad said 
cn that occasicn- 'unkss £cmc new ^oice, oiueh than tod 
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NG UNITY OF oppc.siTioN imiies this vast continent of India, it 
tVili 'fiiner rema n a geographical mifenomer, or what 1 think it v/ill 
LiU niaiely do, become a Focieialion of Reiigions.*' i had noted the 
sLrcngtii of the c< iiLafugal iuice of Indian communities; and yet 
tiope and faith and the deep yearning fur freedon had even then 
made me realise the la let t cenlripetai force of Indian iinHy. Ihe 
linos oi cleavage wcue loo deeply marked permit a unity other 
than federal; and yet, as i had observed in the address from which 
1 have aheady^ quoted, the cleavage was not tenitorial or racial in 
character, but rehgi .us. For more than twenty years I have 
dieaumd the dicam of a kderalun, giander, nobler and infinitely 
nioie spuilual than the United States oi America, and to-day when 
many a political Car».-audra piophesies a return to the bad old days 
of Hiiidu-iVJubiiin clibbcn lions, 1 siill dream thai old dream of “Lnited 
i^AiTiis of India." it was in order to tianslate this dream into 
reality that i had launched my weekly newspaper, and had signifi- 
cantly called it ‘'IhiK Comrade— "comrade of all and partisan of none, 
Eiiends, is it so enliiely out of place if 1 quote a little from 
the first words tliat 1 hail contributed to the first issue oi the 
CoMivADE ? in view ot luc political controveisy that had been raging 
in India, 1 naimully shrank iroiii relating my dream when making 
my DEbUT beiure a sceptical, matier-oi-fact world. And yet the 
dream was all the time tnere lor those who did not despise dreams. 

*• tVt< lib VC no laiia (I vvtoto ou the Mtu Jauusiiy, l'JU)mtiie cry tbaft 
India iH uuUitHl. 11 UiUia uiakd where was liic need of diuggiug the vener- 
ttOiu rrcfeiilcut of ihia y* ai’'s Cougi‘t «a irom a distant home ? Tiie bare ioiagma- 
tiou ol a icau. will noo <iuU tuc edge ol Uuuger. \V“e have less laitii still lu the 
sauctituimiousuei-B that traubinuias lu its subile alchemy a rapacious monopoly 
into fervent patnotisui, 

“Kvon as poor birds deceiv’d with painted grapes 

“ l)o Bui’leit by the eye, and pmc the maw’ 

those 0 ? US who cauuut distinguish true grid Irom the glitter of spurious coins, 
Will oueviay sui^oit by the car ami piue me heart, but the perbon we love best, 
har the mobt, and trust the h ast is the impatient idia-tst. Geothe Bad ot Byron 
that he waH a prmiigiouH poet, but that when he refit 'ed he w'aa a child. Weil, 
we think no belter and no worse ol the man who , jmbines great ideals and a 
greater impatience, bo many elforts, well-imaumg as well as lil-begoiten, have 
tailed lu bringing unity to ihia distracted laud, that we cannot spare even ohtap 
aud scentlcNb llawtirH ot seutimeut ior the grave ol another lU-judged endeavour. 
We shall not make tlie mistake of gumming together pieces of broken glass, and 
then cry over the uuHueccHhlul rcbUit, or blame the retiaetory material. In other 
words, we sliall endeavour 'ace the situation boldly, and respect lacts, howso- 
ever ugly ami dl-iavoui‘ed, lu is poor btatesmauship to slur over inconvenient 
realities, ami nut the least important succei-s m aou ; unity is the he nest and 
frank recoguitiou of deep-seated prejudices that ainder ’t and the yav u'ng 
diiforcnces that divide. 

But wdiile providing for to-day, we. must not forget the morrow. It is our 
firm belief that if the Mui-almans or tlie Hindus attempt to achieve succefas m 
opposition to, or even without the co-operation ot ine another, they wdl not only 
ial, inti iad ignoiwiniuiiidy, Ibu e ' u-* Imo i\ bo iumil withcaution* 



Notbing in history, ancient or modtirn, provides a nt-eful analogy to the eondUiun 
of modern India. History never repiats ilsell. But it is still the best eoucfftive 
force for mankind, and it has ns Itsbons lor us also. The piobkmh of Incna are 
almost international. But when the staiesinen and pliilaathropibts of Europe, 
with all Its wars of interests and national 3ealou8ics, do not despair of abolihhing 
war and placing Pat on the throne ol Bilioua, shall we despair oi Indian 
nationality? We may not criate to-day the patriotic lervuur and the line 
national trenzy of Japan with us forty millions of homogeneous pi'ople. But 
a concordat like that of L'auada is not beyond the bnurida of praciii ability. It 
may not be a love-no arnage, born of romance and poeiry. But, a makoiagb 
DB CONVBNANOB, honourably contracted and hunourahly maintained, is not to 
be despiaed, Let us begin with honest prose ami tue Muses will not iorbid the 
banns. Even this is no easy task. But it is one worthy of the suns and daughteis 
of India, and deserves their toil aud belt-bacnhee. I Unity, 

‘*Tht)u wilt come, join mim, kuu nation unto uation ; 

*‘But not for us who waten to-day and burn. 

*‘Thuu wilt come ; but alter wbat, long years of trial, 

“Weary watcumg, patient longing, dull denial |" 

Friends, three years ago we were privileged to catch moic than 
a fleeting glimpse of the unity of which i had dreamed, and li to-day 
we have to admit, as we must, that the dream has not been realised 
as fully as we wish, we shall have once more to cxniinnc the situa- 
tion carefully and to face inconvenient facts witii caudour and with 
courage. 1 propose to do that presently, but not to break the thread 
of my narrative I revert to the situation as it existed at the time 
when 1 made my journalistic debut, 

Muslims and Foreign Aiu’^aiks. 

As I had foreseen, the separate electorates leihrncci belli Hindus 
and Mussalnians who were not aveise to combine in the vaiitais 
legislatures to support the popular cause. JNc vertJielesw, inter- 
communal hostility did not altogether cease in the count’* y. A new 
element, was however, unexpectedly added to the situs . oy the 
agggression of Western nations against Muslim States and its ellVot 
on Muslim sentiment in India, and although there are not wanting 
to-day staunch non-Muslim nationalists who look askance at Indian 
Muslim feeling with regard to Muslim aflaiis abroad, a little lollec- 
tion would show tl at the new eUment to which 1 have roiened, 
even while undoubtedly dive’“ting the attention of Indian iMusalmans 
to some extent from aflairs at home, hastened Muslim disillusion- 
ment with regard to their traditional reliance on their foreign 
Government and thereby contributed gi-eatiy to Indian unity. 

The Outlook in 1911. 

I had intended the Comrade to be the org^^n that was to voice 
the sentiments 1 entertained regarding the netd of an intei-cuninni- 
nal federation for India. It was to prepare the Musalmans to make 
their pri per contribution to territoiial patriotism without abating 
one jot of the fervour of their extra-territorial sympathies, which arc 
as you must know, part of the quintessence of Islam. W’lien I first 
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aouglit of launching on a career of journalism I did not expect that 
ay but a sma I fraction of my attention and energies would be 
fctracted by Muslim politics outside the confines of my own country, 
t is true that affairs in Egypt did not pre««ent a very re-assuring 
ppearance ; nor did the new Constitutions in Turkey and Persia 
iceive, after an initial outburst of welcome, their full measure of 
moathy which we in India felt to be due to such heroic and 
azardous enterprises from England, the one European Power with 
-hich we had a'l a'ong been exclusively concerned. The only other 
uropean Power on our political horizon had been Russia. So long 
5 after the overthrow of France a hutidre 1 year^ p’-evious'v she was 
le most considerable of the Powers on the continent of Europe, and 
ad farther aggravated that situation by aiming at being a yet 
reater Power on the continent of Asia, everyone in India had been 
jdulously taught by the masters of India’s destinies to regard her 
3 the enemy of mankind, and to believe that it was the sacred 
nssion of England to thwart and defeat her. But the rapid rise 
[ Japan and its signal success in defeating Russia in the Far East, 
■hile it encouraged other oriental nations to hold up their heads 
id to hope, so radically altered the position of Russia that from 
eing an inveterate enemy she became a friend and in all but name 
1 ally of h ngland, even though it was her victorious adversary that 
ad been, and still remained, the acknowledged and official ally of 
lat nation. This speedily reacted on Eastern politics, not only in 
ersia, where Russia openly stood up as a high-handed dictator, and 
here it was soon to cause a hail-storm of ultimatums, but also in 
urkey, where the rivnlri'‘s of the Slav and the Teuton now re- 
ipeared with adde*i vehemence in the form of a struggle between 
ntente and Alliance. Once more had the Near East become the 
orm-centre of European politics. 

All this was no doubt disquieting enough to Indian Musalmans 
ho had been brought up from their childhood to regard England as 
le friend anfi Russia as the enemy of Muslim States. But the 
)litical controversies of Hindus and Musalmans appeared none the 
ss to be tlieir immediate concern in India. The passions that these 
ter-communal differences had unfortunately aroused just a little 
’oviou^ly had lent to them the semblance of acute international 
indict, while 'I'urkcy and Persia still seemed comparatively remote. 

But things did not proceed precisely in the way in which ! had 
1 nplimistically forecasted. The year iqti proved a fateful 
‘ar for Muslim States. The new Governments of Turkey, Persia 
id Morocco all began to meet with squalls in their initial voyage 
reform and progress, which soon developed into regular storms. 

The Durbar Announcement; 

In India, too, the year proved more fateful for Musalmans than 
lyonc could have predicted. Just before the close of the year the 
Ing-Emperor made a portentous Announcement at Delhi where 
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he had come ostensibly to announce in person in an 'Hmperiar' Durbar 
only the event of his coronation that ve^^r. Tt was aimittedly an 
** abrupt departure from the tradi+ion of British Government and a 
complete dislocation o' official habits.*’ Bnt this unnsnal nr^'cedure, 
and die secrecy which had been maintained nnt only at the exo^mse 
of India but also of that of the Local Governments, were Instified 
on the ground that the Imperial Announcement was "'one of the 
most weighty decisions ever taken since the establishment of the 
British rule in India,” and that the discussion of measures which 
were being +aken in consequence of an agitation that indicated 
** bitterness of feeling,” and -was at the same time " verv widesp'-ead 
and unyielding,” would have in its turn caused endless agitation. 
As we all know, the Announcement comprised a re-a liustment of 
territories upsetting Lord Curzon's vindi ctive Partition of Bengal 
and +he creation of the new Proxdnce of Behar and Orissa after the 
re-union of Bengal, East and West, ft also indirectlv penalised 
Bengal by shifting the capital to Delhi As T wrote in the Comraok 
at the time, T was in favour of both these schemes, taking each hy 
itself as whollv unconnected schemes”, and irrespective of the 
time, place and procedure preferred bv the Government of India for 
the Announcement.” The Partition in the form then npnroverl was 
due in too« 5, and the transfer of the capital was needed in 
Lords Curzon and Midleton had sinned in a hurry, and it would 
have seemed that Lords Hardinge and Crewe were repenting 
at hisure. But it was clear from the King-Emperor's Announce- 
ment as well as from the despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State, that " the kev-stone of the 
whole project” was the proposal to make Delhi the future 

capital of India”; that it was onlv "as a consequence of 
the transfer'* that the Partition was modified; that the Bengalis 
were expected to be "reconciled to the change” of capital by 
*‘other features of the scheme which were specially designed to 
give statisfaction to Bengal s#=ntiment'' ; and ihat the re- 
union of the two Bengals was no more than " the^com pen satin n 
which will be offered to BengaU sentiment'^ for "the objections lo 
the transfer which are likely to be rntertained in some quarter-' •' 
There was not a word in the Government of India's Dcspalch about 
such things as the financial embarrassment of the ad ministrn Hon in 
Eastern Bengal, the iin sal is factory results of yoking Assam with 
a part of Bengal, or the difficulties of communication between 
the Rajshahi Division and Dacca, all of which could have been 
utilised to justify the unsettlement of a " settled f.\ct.'' The Partition 
of TQ05 was indeed acknowledged in that Despatch lo have fulfilled 
" two of the chief purposes which its authors had in view,” "ft 
relieved,” so ran the Despatch, " the over-burdened administration 
of Bengal, and it gave the Mahomedan population of Eash'rn Bengal 
advantages and opportunities of which they had, perhaps, hitherto 
not had their fair share.” But Bengal had to be deprived of the 
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ii^tmction of claimiuo; the capital of Iniia as its owa capital as well, 
and of the oppcrtunitiss it ha I thus enjoyed of criticisiag the 
Sovt. of India and subjecting it to constant pressure from such close 
quarters. We had already bem familiarised, to the extent of feeling 
downright moral contempt for it. wich the Doctrine of Compensation 
in the foreign politics of Europe, according to which Morocco had 
been given to France for the sake of a free hand f ')r the English in 
Egvpt, and Tripoli had been all but given to Italy while Germany 
had made her famous panther leap at Ag^^dir. This fatal doctrine 
had now peacefully penetrated into the internal administration of 
India. “Eastern Bengal and Assam," wrote the Government of 
India. — 

“have no doubt benefitfced greatly by the Partition, and the Mohamedana of 
the province, who form a large majority of the population, are loyal and content- 
ed , but the r/iaentraent among the Bengalis in both the provinces of Bengal, who 
hold most of the land, fill the professions and esercise a preponderating influence 
in public affairs, is as strong as ever.** 

As I wrote on that occasion: — 

“what could be easier than to politely disburden the loyal and contented 
Peter of his few worldly belongings in order to load the discontented, if not dis- 
loyal, Paul with rewards and oomnensation ? The Musalraans have no fanthbr 
to* send to Agadir, and it is too wull-established a rule of diplomacy that NO 
panther, no compensation !„ 

Reaction on Muslim Politics. 

While I declared in the Comrade that '"in our judgment the 
Mnsalmans should accept the decision of the Government," I could 
not but sa^’' that they had des'=*rved a better fate. Before the Parti- 
tion they had laboured under many difficulties and had endured 
quietly as only the weak can endure. It was not they 
that had clamoured and agitated for the Partition, Nevertheless, 
the Parlit'on came to tliem a well deserved though wholly unexpect- 
ed blessing. ,^Their condition had begun to improve, and with that 
their ambitions and hopes. It may even be confessed that, like all 
NovEAUX RiciiKS, these political PARVENUS sometimes held their heads 
too "higii and strutted about the peacock manner. But, like the 
exaltation born of a draught of haschish, it did not last long, and 
the reaction came with a suddenness and a force that were terrible. 
The emancipated slaves were, so to speak once more sold into 
bondage, and who does not know that revenge is sweet ? Their old 
masters coidd have been excused if on being placed once more in the 
position of the slave-driver they had used the lash and the bastinado 
a little too lavishly* The Muaalmans of Eastern Bengal had been 
made to fight the battle of their rulers against their neighbours, and 
now that it was no longer convenient for the rulers to continue the 
■fiyht, they had mad ' their own peace with all convenient speed, and 
had left the Musalmans to the mercy of those against whom they had 
been used as auxiliaries. It would be hard to discover in history a 

d 
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more ignoble instance of betrayal in which '‘loyalty*’ has been 
rewarded with deprivation of recently recovered rights, and “con- 
tentment** has <jeen punished as the worst of crimes. Pe^hans I 
may mention without any indiscretion that when immediately after 
the Announcement I drove over in haste to interview Sir Charles 
Bayley, the head of the Loca^ Government now thrown on ihe scrao- 
heap, I met Lord Sinha and Sir Benode Mitter who asked me what 
I thought of the Announcement. I told them that in the case of the 
Hindus of Bengal the Announcement had been a matter of “erive and 
take,** that for “sturdy, loyal'* Beharis i^ h >d been one of “take** 
on’y. but that for the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal it had been one 
of nothing but "give,** and as a reward for their iovalty andconten^-- 
ment they had been given a generous helping of humble pie And then I 
walked ofi with the mumbled prayer that thev might be spared too a^ute 
an attack of indigestion ! ?nthe Durbar itself a little earl' er I remember 
that l had been accosted by my old friend Sir Charles Cleveland, Direc- 
tor of the Criminal Intelligence Department, as I was hastily perusing 
the Announcement. As it happened, I was among the very first in 
the Tress Camp to receive a copy of it from the hands of the official 
who was distributing them, Sir Charles had linmorously asked 
mo if there was anything in the Announcement for me or for him, 
and I had replied with ill-suppres.sed Intlerness that there was 
nothing for me, but that there was plenty of work for him. And 
who can say that my prophecy has not proved true ? 

Friends, I have gone into this matter at considerable length 
only because t^e Announcement has always appeared to me to be 
a very distinct land-mark in the political progress of the Musalraans. 
Nothing could have more clearly convinced them that their depen- 
dence upon a foreign government for support against sister communi- 
ties laid them perpetually open to such betrayals. They now 
realised that they could place no reliance on such support, whether 
at home or abroad, and it set Ihem thinking that perhaps at a much 
smaller sacrifice of their interests they could piirch are lasting peace 
and even secure the friendship of their neighbours and fellow- 
countrymen. 

The Muslim League*s Creed, 

The Muslim League, although never an anti-Hindu or anti- 
Congress organisation, had at its birth in the very midst of the 
Partition agitation naturally emphasised in its creed the protection 
of communal interests and loyalty to Government, oven though it 
had c’lso included therein the promotion of harmony and concord 
with sister-communities. A year after tho Durbsr Announcement, 
the Council of the League recommended a change in the creed, and 
it emphasised in the new creed that it recommended “ Self-govern- 
ment suitable for India’* as its ideal. In cr)fnmontiug upon thi.s 
change, w-hich was eventually accepted by the Loiigiu? in its annual 
session in the following March, I had stated that for the Musalmans 
their new political creed was but " h nl f tTr-l Iwv.r. . 
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their ultimate destination was clearly visible/’ and I do not think 
1 can do better in helping you to form a just estimate of our position 
to-day than quote tiom the Comrade of that date the following 
passage wdnch I would ask all Nationalists, whether Muslim or non- 
Muslim, to consider caiefully : — 

‘ i5at ir. IB iKtti HO luuoli ou the reform of the administration by the adminis- 
Lrators and thoBO to whom iLitiy are respouHible, nor evou ou the relatioubhip 
Liiai coiuls to i'xirtt bot\V(>eu the ruler aucl the ruled, that the attainment of self- 
Toveruiucnt depends. Sell-govcruinuut la the necessary corollary of fielf-realifea- 
tion, and India as a whole lias not yet realised herself. Once her conflicting 
intcreHts, warring creeds and rival communities not only conceive that India 
uan be one in luir s«»ul as Hhu is in her body, but feel her unity as an individual 
feelH the unity of hiH individual seJf iuapite of the diversity of the various 
tneiiiberH and orgaiiH or Ins b idy, and the varying moods of his intellect and soul, 
there is no fimvtn’ in tiic world that can deny her Pelf-government. But we would 
warn our countrymen against playing the sedulous ape in their methods of 
nation-making aii wo have warned them in the matter of their choosing their 

political goal lu India political unity can be achieved not so much by 

annihilating amaller units that may appear to conflict with the ultimate scheme 
of unity, but by rccoginhing their force and inevitableness. If we could choose 
ft motto tor a society ot nation-makers in India, we could suggest nothing better 
than what ihe UuiUd btaties ot America have adopted. India is to be a PLuuiBUS 
UNTJM. 

In foreign allairs the year 1912 had opened with far different 
pro.rpects Iruin those of 191 1. Up to the last, Indian Musal- 
mans had cnicrUttnod the hope that things would right them- 
selves. Jhit this did not happen, and the year ended even worse 
than it liiid hcgiin. 'i he sad disillusionment with regara to inter- 
national nioradiy for which the shameless brigandage of Italy 
in 'J'ripoii waj responsible had greatly affected the Musalmans in 
the autunui of 1911. If any iurther disillusionment was needed it 
was sup[died by the action of Russia in Persia and Britain’s '* sancti- 
monious acquiescence.” In both cases the utmost brutality charac- 
terised European aggression. Who can forget the m'.ssacres in 
the Tripoli 0%sis or the celcbiation in Persia of the New Year, which 
coincided with the anniversary of the Iragedy of Kerbela, when* 
among others, the Siqat-ul-lslam, the highest ecclesiastic of Northern 
Persia — a man uiuver&ally respected alike for his '''wrning, bis 
piety and his tolerance'’— was haP'^ei by the Kus?ians. I f anything 
could surpass these things in the anguisl they caused to Muslim 
minds, it w'as the tliri. atenod aeroplane attack on the Holy Ka’ba 
by Uaiy and the actual bombardment of Holy Meshad Russia 
which followed them. Truly did Mr, Shuster declare at a banquet 
given in his honr^ur by the I-^ersia Committee in London ob his visit 
there after his expulsion from Persia : 

“ 1 am nut bitter about my own experionce, but I should Le a hypocrite 
if 1 prt'ttmduci not liu byrnpathiBe with the bH^ejness 0* the Alohamcdan poonle 
who htivo BO forcibly lourneu the leseon that the Ton Cour mandmonts do not 
ftpply to iuturaaUouai I htics, bet anyone who doubts this review the evontfl 
»f the past yla^’* 
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These bitter experiences were dfstined to be followed by those 
still more bitter in 1912 in the autumn of which biuke out the 
Balkan War which at one time threatened to expel the i urks from 
Europe after nearly five hundred years. 

Reaction on Muslim Feeling in India, 

The attitude of England towards the enemies ol Turkey, Persia 
and Morocco Lad begun to alienate the sympailiies oj Indian Musal- 
mans from England ever since 1911, and inis e.'-trangemcni could 
not but react on their relations with tiie BriLisli oflicials here, who, 
in spite of their detestation of the Radical politicians m power in 
England, could not help locking askance at Indians danu;^ to 
criticise an English Government with a candour and a coura;’e 
unusual in a subject lace. Ihe Comrade case, wh^ch for the first 
time brought home to Indians the power of the now defunct Press 
Act for evil, was concerned, as many of you may . till 1 emember, 
with the forfeiture of a pamphlet received from the lurks. In this 
they had only appealed to England lor Christian succour against the 
Balkan Allies whose Macedonian atrocities were therein depicted. 
While this litigation was going on, the fatal developments following 
on the demolition of part of a small mosque at Cawnpoie embitteied 
Muslim feeling still luither. In consequence ol all this l had pro- 
ceeded to England, in company with the then Secretary ol the 
Muslim League, to appeal tu liiC British Goveniment and persuade 
it to alter a policy, Indian as well as loieign, that seemed to bode no 
good to any body, and which was suie to drive the Muslims to 
despair^ In this we partly succeeded ; hut w'ithin a year events of 
far greater magnitude occured in which the entiic world was 
involved. Ihe War and the events leading to the participation of 
lurkey not on the same side as England undid all the good that we 
had expected to follow the friendly Deputation of Indian Musaimans 
which we had taken to wait on Lord Hardinge earlier in the year, 
and which had been received by the Viccioy with^cvery show of 
good-will. 

Outbreak of War and Muslim Eeeung in India. 

When the war with Geimany broke out, 1 think 1 fairly re- 
presented the feeling ol educated and ic-bpousiblo Indian Musahnazis, 
who were too sell-respectiug to play the sycophant, when 1 wiote in 
the Comrade of the 12th August 1914 as follows . — 

‘There are still some sane people amung Indians tlumiselvcs, and tLi;ugh they 
do not aawtise the offer ol their personal services to the Government, 'ij'ljatevcr 
influence they possess with the people would be used tu decrease lather than 
increase the Government's embarabsment. They could offer no better guarantee 
than this that they regard India's connection with Gieat iuitam ae, at the 
present stage of India’s growth, indispensable, and we are sure that the iebs lofty 
motive of self-interest would wear better and stand the strain of circumstancoH 
lonfirer than the lindovaltv rf Ji-Hussurs. 
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‘Whcither Great Britain has respected Muslim Indian feeling in her dealings 
ithTuikey, i*er«ia, Mori»cco or not, v^hetlicr the uiteianceb ot Hib Ma.i<bry’s 
Imisu'ib jrgfirdiijg the Turks in their lite and dtath btiuggle during the latt war 
ive been 3Utat ami cousibtent, or unjust and inconbibtent j whether their action 
iliowing two bieacheb {>f treaty obligations, by Austria in Bosnia and Herze- 
jvina, and by Italy in the Tnpolicame, have tallied or not with the recent 
oblic proelainatiuii of tlieir sense ot the BacredneBb ot trtaties ; whether their 
inHcicnco » uh re veiled or not ai the. hlaugbter ol babes and sucklings, unproiec- 
'd woinaiih<»<'d arm bod-nciden age m Tripoli and the Balkans ; whether the 
Into < 'oioinalb* tn at nient ot their coloured Itliow-citizens ot the same Empire 
IB been tail or fjtherwiKe ; wliother the Home Government has eserted its full 
resturo on the rolomals to right the wiong or haa only assumed an incredible 
11 poteiico ; whether ludiaub’ claimb tor an equitable adjust ment ot rights and 
itios ami for a fair share ui guiding the destmieB ot their own country have 
•on met by the Brititdi Bureaucracy m the spirit of fnendimesa or of jealousy 
:id rancour ; whether in the annulment of the Partition of Bengal the 
usalmans were treated with due consideration tor their loyalty or it was 
ider rated and their contentment taken too much for granted ; whether the 
inotity ot th(‘ir places ot wortship and the integrity ot their graveyards have 
.ten uiutormiy resfiected, or bometimes lightly lacrificed to the IVLolooh of 
restige— -we bay that, irrespective ol any or all these consideiations, or rather 
.‘Cause we have caieiully weighed them all against the one supreme consider- 
tion, our need of England and her tutelage at the present stage ot our national 
ud communal growth, and lound her good exceeding by a great deal her evil, 
e shall remain loyal to her as only freemen can rt main ioyal^ with a sincere 
jvotiou and an unbought bubmisbion^ and this whether bhc crushes the naval 
jwer of Gt noanjf and btci'im h a dictator to Europe, or the last t hip of her mighty 
rmada Milks m thi! North Sea and her last soldier lalls down ana aies round 
ioge or London... liven il England may not need us, we have need of her, 
elievmg m political purity rather than in political pi udery, we have entered 
le lists w'Uli h(:r biggest bureaucrats m India In time ot peace. But in time 
f war the clabh ot steel m civic battles must cease ami the voice of controversy 
last be hu^hed, and it we cannot hastily command in others an enthusiasm lor 
ns war which wu ourselves do not feel, let : once and for all assure the 
overnment that, so far as we and those within the orbit ot our influence are 
mcernt'd, they can slcc'p in peace. I»et alone Provincial Satraps and the still 
renter tlcspots of their districts, their meanest, it not their humblest., policeman 
ill liud us at hft( beck and call whenever civic excitement has to be allayed* 
lure than this wo cannot proclaim. Less then this we shall not confess. This 
and has always been our creed and to that we shall adhere.’ 

Friends, I fear I must have exhausted your patience with these 
DUg quotations irom the Comrade, but 1 feel certain of your in- 
.uJgence if you would only conbider the object I have m view. This 
ong narration is intended to show to the world how different were 
he feelings of Indian Musalmans towards this Government until 
uite recent times, and what patience we had shown in the face of 
ajustico, indi£[eronce and contmued callousness. 

Turkey and Indian Muslim Feeling. 

At the suggestion of Government, and through its own 
nedium, 1 bad even cabled, along with my friend Dr. Ansari, 
o the late lamented Talaat Pasha urging the Turks to think a 
housan;’ limes before they participated in the War. And even 
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when war was being forced on Turkey by ill-advised threats such as 
those of the London Times, my very long, well-known and in the 
English Press extensively quoted and highly approved article, in 
reply to that of the 'Iimes, on the “Choice of the Turks,’* had shown 
to what lengths Indian Musalmans were then prepared to go in 
assisting their foreign Government. 

1 shall only quote to you the final conclusion at which after 
very careful and detailed reasoning 1 had myself arrived in that 
article, and which 1 had recommended to the Musalmans for adop- 
tion as the policy of the community ; 

All truly loyal people (I wrote) have closed the chapter of civil controversy 
with the officials and into that book they are like to look no more. Whatovcit 
our grievances, whatever reforms we desire, everything must wait for a more 
Beasonable occasion. Even if the Government wt-re to concede to us all that 
we ever desired or dream ; if, for instance the Muslim University were otferocJ 
to ns on our own terms, or the Press Act repeal were to be announced, 
or even if Self-Government were to be conceded to us, we would humbly toll 
Government this is no time for it, and we must for the present decl mo buch 
concebsions with thanks, Oouceesious are uhked iur and accepted in peace. 
We are not Russian Poles. We need no bribe’s. 

A conclusion such as this had recommended itself evon to the 
Calcutta correspondent of the Morning Post. And yet it was lor 
publishing this very article that 1 forfeited th<^ security of the 
Comrade Press and had had in consequence io discontinuf* that 
paper. It was then that a distinguished weekly juiinial of Jmgland, 
The New Statesman, severally criticised the Government (d India 
in a leading article sarcastically headed Lncoiiraging I-, 05 'alty in 
India ” ! And when the war with TurkC}" actually broke out, a 
representative of tl e Associated Press and Keuter interv.ewed me 
at Delhi and subsequently inloimed me that the interview was much 
appreciated by the Viceroy who bad seen it before publication. 1 
had predicted m the previous article that even if war broke out 
with the Turks the anchor of the Indian Musalmans’ loyalty would 
hold, and now that war had broken out I icpcated tJftat llu; anchor 
still held. I asked them to commend the’r souls to God and to 
place their services at the disposal of the Government for the 
preservation of peace and tranquility in India, I compared their 
position to that of the children of parents who had quarrelled with 
one another. “Righc may be on one side or the other, but the 
sorrow and suffering are in any case those of the children/' 

The Limits of Muslim ‘Loyalty,' 

In this interview, as also in the last leading article the Comradjs 
was permitted to publish before it closed its doors, it was clearly 
indicated that Musalmans were placing implicit reliance on the 
solemn pledges given by the British Government and Britain’s 
Allies with regard to their faith and the Hoxy Places of islcm. I 
had distinctly pointed out that Arabia must not be attacked 
nor must the orotection of Isl'im’s Plnce.®; bv ri 
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idependent Muslim Power b‘=i endangered. This was the least 
3 which Indian Musalmans we^-e entitled unless their religion 
ras required bv their non-Muslim Government to be a ma<-ter of 
o ron«!eqnence to them as comoared with their ''loyalty" to 
lat Government. T mav add that I had concluded my interview 
nth ^he stntem^^nt that the Muslims could be trusted to act on the 
recept of Jesus Christ, to render unto Caspar what is due to 
ifBsar, But T was informed bv th^ distinsfuhhed Journalist who 
ad recorded the interview that the Censor of Press telegframs, who 
I'as no donbt a "ood Christian, while passing the rest of the message 
ad carefnllv scored ont the exhortation of Jesus Christ. No donbt 
hat astute official, who believed in the supremacy of the State over 
he Church, thnn^rhf* that if the Muslims were reminded of thei** dutv 
0 render nnto Cmsar what was due to Csesar, they misfht perchance 
emember the accompanying exhortation also to render unto God 
/hat was due to God ! 

This was precisely what happened before very lon^, and the 
listory of our befra.val is too recent to be repeated in any detail. 
)nnn" the War Atusalmans were required, in defiance of their 
elisfious ohli^ntions. to assist Government in wagfin^ war agrainst the 
Chalifa and those encfasfed in Jihad- The Ja.zirat-ul-Arab which 
ncludes ?!vHa. Palestine and Mesopotamia, and which Musalmans 
vere required hy their faith at all times to keep free from non- 
yTuslim occupation and control, was attacked and occupied hv Great 
Britain and her Allies, and is still tinder their control in defiance of 
he Prophet's wel1-k»’‘own ♦■'^stamentarv injunction. The Holy Places 
»f Islam, which are not pnrficular buildingrs merely, but territories, 
ncludinor the three Sarr'^d Harams of Mecca, Medina and 
'erusalem, have been filched from the successor of the Prophet and 
"ommander of the Faithful, who is their onlv accredited Servant and 
Varden, and even today he is not permitted to occupy, defend and 
erve them. The dismemberment of the Frapi^e of the Khalifa, the 
ippointment^^nf nnn-Muslim Mandatories to control various portions 
>f it ; and the consequent weakening^ of the temporal power of Islam 
0 the point of dnngfer to its spiritual influence, throusfh the possible 
>rr‘Ssnreof the temporal power of rival creeds openly advocated by the 
allies, and none of them in<5isted upon this course so reientlesslv up 
o the last ns Great Tlritain herself. As we all know, Greece was her 
»wn brntal nominee and aqjent in the execution of th’s pohev even 
bfter the armistice in deHance of all laws of pence or war, and howso- 
sver much the other Allies also mav have resisted Tsmet Pasha nt 
Ausanne, it was Great Britain herself that was the chief obstacle in 
:he path of Ghazi Mustafa Kemal Pasha to the very end of this 
rr^fx\c tale. Discrimination was made acminst Muslim grovern meats 
ind populations in various other ways also, such as by the denial of 
iftlf-determination to the Muslim populations of territories foccibV 
Lunexed or occupied and controlled by non Muslim Powers. Whi’e 
.11 this was going on, Indian Muslim opinion, unrepresented at the 
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Peace Conference, and represented before the Allies themselves onlv* 
by unrepresentative Mnsalmans, was vigorously suppressed in India 
by means of those well-known ensfines of tyranny and terrorism, the 
Press Act, the Defence of India Act, Re'julation III of iSiS and# 
finally, the declaration of Martial Law in parts of Ind'a, over and 
above the abuse of the ordinary penal law of the land. 

The Time WAS RrpE for RE-UNion, 

I have already declared it as my view that the bitfer experience 
of ill-will against the Muslim State and populations abroad hastened 
the conversion of the Mnsalmans to the view that to rely on Ihis 
foreign and non-Muslim Oovernment for support and sympathy, even 
after making every conceivable sacrifice for its sake, was futile, and 
that if thev were in need of support and sympathy they must have a 
lastinar, equitable settlement with the sister communi'ies of India. 
The same course was rlearly indicated by the betrayal of the Musal- 
mans of East<*^rn Bengal. And the time too was ripe for a Hindn- 
Muslim re-union. True partnership and association, whether in 
business, social relationship or in love, requi^'es that there should be 
no great disparity between those that are to associate together as 
partners, friends or lovers The same is true of politics. Union of 
the rich and the poor, of the old and the young, of the learned and 
the ignorant, is perhaps possib''© but far from common ; and it was 
a true instinct that guided Syed Ahmad Khan in opposing, a gene- 
ration previously, the yoking together of the strong and the weak. 
During the controversy with regard to the Minto-Morley Reforms, 
however, Musalmans had developed to some extent the quahty of 
self-assertion so necessary in politics. But ever since the outbreak 
of the Tripolitan war they had had to struggle against the repressive 
policy of the Government, and it is not with a view to praise my 
own communitv that I say it has now to a considerable extent made 
up the distance between itself and the more advanced communities 
of India by dint of forced marches which it ha<^ to undertake 
throughout this momentous period. 

The Rapproachmekt, 

It was at my brother’s suggestion and mv own during our in- 
ternment that in TQ15 the Muslim League held its annual session at 
Bombay where the Congress was also to meet. Maulana Mazhar-til- 
Haque, the veteran Congressman, who was nevertheless one of the 
founders of the Muslim League, and who had valiantly stuck to 
the Congress all these years, in spite of the fact that the bulk of his 
community was still following the lead of Syed Ahmad Khan given 
thirty years ago, was now elected President of the Muslim League 
with great eclat. He was called upon to execute ihe mandate of 
his own community and bring about a ioint meeting of the political 
leaders in the camps of the League and the Congress in order to 
adjust the future political relations of the various communities 
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;oncsrnei1. Mr. Jinnah's persuasive advocacy was added to the 
igour of the President, and, last but not least, the audacious 
ourage and veheTn'=‘nt perseverence of that intrepid Muslim patriot, 
^aulana Hasrat Mohani, brought about the rapprochement which 
>ras to bear fruit in the following year in the historic Lucknow 
lompact So rapid had been the progress of the Musalmans that a 
lildewed critic from among their own community observed that 
^ord Sinha, the Bengali President of the Bombay Session of the 
ndian National Congress, had travelled thither by the same train as 
n's Behari neighbour and brother-lawyer who presided over the 
fnslim League, and the two had borrowed one another's Presidential 
addresses in order to compare notes. But, said the critic with more 
nt than wisdom, the two Presidents forgot to take back their own 
►roductions and by an irony of fate Maulana Mazhar-ul-Haque had 
ead to his Muslim audience as his own the pungent oration charac- 
eristic of the Bengali, and Lord Sinha had done likewise and read 
0 the Congress delegates the cautious and halting address of the 
ever-loyal" Muslim. 

Government had now come to realise what would be the in- 
vitable rf'sult of the Bombay rapprochment. and it is a matter of 
istory how the Muslim Leaguers were compelled to conclude in camera 
[lesesslon begun under such auspices. Thencs^forward, the Congress 
nd the Muslim League always met for their annual sessions at the 
ame c«*ntre and workol in entire co-operation The result was 
nevitable and could well have been foreseeru If the Congress 
^resident of the Ahmcdabad Session was lodged in the Alipore gaol 
dicn he should have been occupying the Presidential chair at 
khmedabad. the President of the Muslim League for the same year 
ms indicted For ^vagiug War agninst the King at Ahmedabad itself 
n account of his Pn^sidential address, and, even when acquitted by 
he unnnimouR verdict of tho iury on that charge, was conyigned 
0 the Ahmedabad gaol after being convicted of sedition. It is a 
uathor in the'' Muslim cap that while Srijut Das has brdliantly led 
he Swarajists to victory in Bengal and elsewhere, his Muslim 
onfrkrk/ M aulana Hasrat Mohani, is now sharing the honours of 
’'errawda gaol with Mahatma Gandhi, having in the meautime more 
lian doubled his original sentence, in spite of the restricted oppor- 
unities for indulging in criminal practices that a prisoner's life 
fiords, and has thus corrected the error of a blundering jury! 

Muslim Realization of Larger India Interests. 

But it was not only a case of safeguarding Muslim communal 
iterests without leaning for support elernally on a foreign Govern- 
lent and harbouring suspicions against sister communities. Musal- 
lans wouifl have been more than human, or less than that, if they 
ad been indifferent to the continued injustice done to India and 
udians colloctivolv. Having been taught by their political pro- 
mpters in the past that Government could never for long leave a 

3(a) 
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wrong unredressed, they had followed the policy of ** wait and see'^ 
They had waited long, and yet all that they saw was a series of 
wrongs done to India — wrongs which remained unrepented. Their 
patience was at last giving way and they were beginning to enlist 
as Congress members in annually increasing numbers. This was a 
hopeful indication of their realizing that they had to protect not 
only their comparatively petty communal interests but also the 
larger Indian national interests, which were as surely theirs to protect 
as those of sister communities. They now realized more than ever 
that by being Muslims they could not cease to be Indians. ^ The 
Congress sessions of Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi had progressively 
justified the National appellation of the Congress. But it was 
reserved for General Dyer to break down entirely the barrier that 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan had for temporary purposes erected more 
than thirty years previously, and to summon the Musalmans of 
India to the Congress held at Amritsar in 1019 as the unsuspecting 
Herald of India’s Nationhood. The bullets of his soldiery made no 
distinction between Hindu and Muslim, and clearly Providence had 
so designed things that a community even more loval than the 
Musalmans, namely our brave Sikh brothers, should also dye the 
sacred soil of their religious capital at Amritsar with their own 
blood along with that of Hindu and Muslim martyrs. 

The Coming of the Mahatma, 

Much of the suffering undergone at Jallianwalla Bagh was, 
however, of a passive character, not invi' ed nor cheerfully borne, 
and the terror that the proceedings of the administrators of Martial 
Law had created seemed at one time to have paralysed the people 
of the Punjab soon after they had discovered their national identity 
through common suffering. But the Punjab was not left to sorrow 
alone. More than one patriotic Indian proceeded to the Punjab, 
but I feel confident they themselves would be the first to admit that 
I do them no injustice when I declare that the most historic event 
that then took place during those eventful days was fhe Coming of 
the Mahatma ! ” 

The Mahatma’s story is too well-known to you all, and now 
happily to a good-many well-informed people outside India also, for 
me to recapitulate it here. His experiences in South Africa had 
taught him that it was idle to expect justice for Indians overseas 
unless? justice was done to Indians at home and India secn’*ed a 
government of her own. This, of course, did not mean that the 
British connection must necessarily be broken ; and even to-day not 
only he, whose forebearance is proverbial, but also followers of his 
like myself who cannot pretend to be equally forbearing believe, in- 
spite of the bitter experiences of the last few years, that the truest 
Swaraj for India is not incompatible with the British connection if 
the British nation and British Government only undergo a change of 
heart and make a pryaschit for the past. It was no doubt to 
deliver India from her bonds, spiritual no less than political, that 
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the Mahatma had returned to the Motherland. 

But the methods that he himself believed in and inculcated to 
his fellow-countrymen were not those that would be called politic 
cal in the politics-ridden West. To him, as to all great teachers of 
manldnd. Life a single synthesis, however much we might 
analyse it for the convenience of philosophical study, and there was 
no direct antithesis between the political and the spiritual. 

Jesus and Israil — A parallel Situation. 

Many have compared the Mahatma’s teachings, and latterly his 
personal suiferings, to those of Jesus (on whom be peace) ; but the 
analogy goes farther than many have yet realised. Jesus was a jew, 
and those who lovingly followed him acclaimed him as the Messiah 
of the House oL David who had come to restore to the Israelites their 
long lost independence and power. J ust as the ''Tragedy of History” 
had been illustrated by the doom required by long-gathering guilt in 
the case of the Ten Tribes of the kingdom of Samaria, who were 
crushed and practically annihilated or dispersed by Assyria more 
than seven hundred years before the birth of Jesus, so was it illus- 
trated again a century and a quarter later in the case of their no 
less guilty brothers of Judah when Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian, 
destroyed tlic Temple of Solomon, razed Jerusalem to the ground, 
and, making the J ews his captives, carried them into exile. 

Ever since then ihe Israelites !iad dreamt dreams of revenge and 
restoration, and the victory of Cyrus steiXied at one time to realise 
all that had been hoped. Xiie re-buiiding of the Temple had com- 
menced, and after a temporary suspension resumed. Zerubbabel, 
who was of the line ol David, was the hope of the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah the sou of Iddo, who looked forward to the political 
regeneration of the Jews, consequent on the ovetThrough and des- 
truction of "the kingdoms of the nations/' Ihe line of David was 
hoped to be restored in the person of Zerubbabel himself, and the 
Messianic prcdi(?tions of eailier prophets thus fulfilled. This predic- 
tion was, however, not fulfilled at the time and whatever became of 
Zerubbabel, who disaiipcars with the coronation scene in Zechariah, 
he never wore a real crown nor sat upon the throne of his fa hers. 

Israel was destined novor more to taste the sweets of independ- 
ence ; but, whether under the yoke of Greeks or of Romans, 
it never lost the hope of restoration. " I'he triumphal and often 
cruel entry of Greek and Roman civilization into Asia threw 
it back upon its di earns. More than ever it invoked the Messiah 
as judge and avenger of the people. A couipiete renovation, a 
revolution which would shake the world to its very foundations, 
was necessary in order to satisfy the enormous thirst for vengeance 
excited in it by the sense of its superiority and by the sight of its 
humiliation. ' * ( Kenan) . 

Herod the Great who had contrived to secure some semblancea 
ot ia<3epenaent;e from Home liadi aiea about tbe year in wMcb 
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was born, and “ his three sons were only lieutenents of Romans, 
analogous to ths Rajas of India under the English dominion " 
(Renan). When during the childhood of Jesus, Archelaus, its 
ethnarch, was deposed by Augustus, the last trace of self-government 
was lost to Jerusalem. Judea was thencelorvvard part of a de- 
pendency of the province of Syria which was governed by an 
imperial legate. A series of Roman procurators, subordinate iu 
important matters to the imperial legate ot Syria, of whom I'ouLius 
Pilate is so well-known to Christian history, were constantly occupied 
in extinguishing the volcano which was seething beneath their feet. 
Continual sedition, excited by the zealots of Ivlosaism did not 
cease, in fact, to agitate Jerusalem during all this time. Jo cast 
down the Roman eagle, and destroy the works of arls raised by the 
Herods, in which the Mosaic regulations were not always respected, 
were perpetual temptations to fanatics who had reached that degree 
of exaltation which removed all care lor life. The Samaritans were 
agitated by movements of a similar nature, i ho '‘Zelotes'" or 
Sicarii,^' pious assasms who imposed on themselves the task of 
killing whoever in their estimation broke the Law, began to ai^pear. 
A movement which had much more influence upon J esus was that 
of Judas, the Gaulonite or Galilean. Ihe Census winch was the 
basis of taxation by the foreigner was hated as almost an impiety. 
That ordered in the sixth year of the Christian era had fully re- 
awakened the theocratic abhorrence of Gentile government and had 
caused a great ieriiieataiion. In lact, an insurrection had broken 
out in the Northern provinces from which the greatest achievements 
of the Jewish people had always proceeded. " Men decnifod them- 
selves on the eve of the great renovation. The Scriptures, tortured 
into divers meanings, foscered the most colowssal hopes, in each line 
of the writings of the Old Testament they saw the assurance, and in 
a manner the programme, of the future reign which was to bring 
peace to the righteous, and to seal for ever the work of God." (Kenan) 
The Moral Revolution of Jesus. ^ 

When Jesus contemplated the world at the outset of his 
ministry he v;as called upon to make his choice of the weapons of 
reform. The conditions of his people and his times, as i think, 
rather than any fundamental objection to the use oi force in all 
circumstances, as Christian churchmen profess, made him pin his 
faith to non-resistance of evil, in other words, he decided to deieat 
force by his own suffering just as Husain subsequently did at 
Karbala, although the latter died sword m hand. But whatever 
view we may take of the choice of Jesus, it is certain tliat his funda- 
mental idea was different from that of the political reformers of his 
time such as J udas the Gaulonite, whose example had shown him 
the futility of the popular seditions of his day. If ever he was 
the author of the disclaimer : “ My kingdom is not of this 
world," he must have meant that he was not setting out to 
defeat Satan ‘*the Prince of this world" with the heip of Satanic 
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weapons. He was not worldly '' in his methods ; but this does not 
mean that he was other-worldly." All that it signifies is that he 
was “unworldly." Having resisted the temptation to be a political 
revolutionary on the very threshold oi his career as a teacher, he 
never succumbed to it. The revolution he wished to efect was a 
moral revolution, and although he did not escape the fate of “rebels", 
and was placed on the Cross by order of Pilate with the description 
“King of the Jews", which is, in spite of its intended irony, signifi- 
cant of the Roman Procurator's political suspicions. Liberty lor him 
meant in the first instance Iruth and self-purification. Kenan was, 
to my mind, a typical Frenchman of his times for whom the claims 
ot the State were paramount, and he could neither understand nor 
appreciate tiie thoroughgoing theocracy of Jesus, the “ Servant of 
the Lord." JN evertheh-ss, 1 agree with him in the conclusion that 
as an austere republican or a zealous patriot he would not have 
arrested the great current of the affairs oi his age; but in declaring 
that politics are insignificant, he has revealed to the world that one's 
country is not everything, and that the man is before, and higher 
than, the citizen." Vengeance which was consuming the israelites 
was the Lord's. Jesus counselled the upholders of the lex talionis 
who claimed an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth that he who 
had been smitten on one cheek should turn the other cheek also to 
the smiter. So much lor the foreign tyrant. As for his own 
countryman, the Jew, who, falling a victim to his own weakness and 
a fear of the Geniiic mar' 'rs oi Judea, had become a publican or 
tax-collector on behalf oi the loreigner, he too could easily claim a 
share in tJic abounding love -d' Jesus, ihe id^ua cl being afi powerful 
by sufiering and resignation, and of triumphing over force by puri^ >’ 
of heart, is as old as the days oi Abel and Caiu, the first progeny 
of Man. I3ut since it so eminently suited the conditions of the times 
of Jesus, and the record of his ministry, however inadequate or 
defective, has stiU preserved for us this part of t Is teachings in some 
detail, It has come to be regarded by Christians and even by many 
non-ChristianS as an idea peculiar to Jesus. 

Jesus and Gandhx 

JSc that as it may, it was just as peculiar to Mahatma Gandhi 
also ; but it was reserved for a Christian government to treat as a 
felon the most Christ-ltke man of our times and to penalise as a 
disturber of tiie public peace the one man engaged in public afiairs 
who comes nearest to the Prince of Peace. The political conditions 
of India just before the advent oi the Mahatma resembled those of 
Judea on the eve of the advent of Jesus, and the prescription that 
ho offered to those in search of a remedy for the ills of India was the 
same that Jesus had disi)ensed before in Judea. Seif -purification 
through suffering ; a moral preparation for the responsibilities of 
government ; self-discipline as the condition precedent of Swaraj— this 
was the Mahatma's creed and conviction ; and those of us who have 
been privileged to have lived in the glorious year that culminated 
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in the Congress session at Ahmedabad have seen what a remarkable 
and what a rapid change he wrought in the thoughts, feelings and 
actions of such large masses of mankind. 

The Mahatma and Satyagraha. 

Mahatma Gandhi had been in direct touch with the Indian 
Government, had often counselled the Viceroy, and had continued 
his assistance to the British Govt, in its hour of need in South 
Africa by working as the unpaid recruiting sergeant of that 
government in India. This had indeed amazed those who could 
not associate him whose life itself was a Sermon on the Mount 
with recruitment of blood -spilling soldiers. Yet even so loyal a 
subject and so staunch a , friend was compelled to oppose a 
measure of that Government which no one reading British decla- 
rations of gratitude for India’s loyalty in the early stages of the 
War could have conceived as the possible culmination of that grati- 
tude at the end of that War. A Reform Scheme was under con- 
sideration professedly for enlarging the Indians' share in Indian 
administration. But while one hand was declared to be about to 
give a wider franchise to India, the other was already busy robbing 
her even of her narrowly-restricted liberties. This is what my 
brother and 1 wrote to Lord Chelmslord, the Viceroy, from our 
internment at Chbindwara on the 24th Apnl, 1919, when we were 
about to court imprisonment by breaking the Defence o*^ India 
Regulations which had curtailed our liberties lour years previously; — 

‘ The War is now over ; bat the spirit gf tyranny that it generated is still 
abroad i and wbiie, on the one hand, it is being proeiaitned in higii-soundiiig 
phiaseti that those who are asbeuibled at Fa^is to decide the destinies of the 
World on a mure equitable and humane basis than Brute Force are not the 
'asters of the teople but their servantB, the Government, on the other band, 
?■ denying to the people of India the barest expression on questions tuat vitally 
^®mceru them. Not only is the gag nut to be removed yet from our own mouths, 
®llut a gag ot prodigious proportions has been prepared now for silencing more 
;han three handled millions of God’s articulate creatures. Tfie Eowiatt Bill 
!,ast enacted m the most tyrannical manner has ended the re’ gn of law and 
liBubstituted a leigu of terror m its place, and aUhoue^h it afEects every tection 
of the ppopl*^ ul India, the Mu‘-aloans are certain to be its first and its worst 
victims. It has been the Muslim Press that has suffered most under the Press 
Act, and the same has been true of the Defence of India Act, if we only exclude 
the unfortunate young men of Bengal rotting in solitary ceils or swampy Islands 
without trial or hope of release. Even those who profess a pathetic optimism 
and hope against hope that the bureaucracy armed with the strength of the 
giant will not use it as tyrannically as the giant, need only have access to our 
own experience to be cur *i of this distressing delusion. We, who have already 
had enough experience of * executive discretion’ and (tf investigating authori- 
ties’ sitting IN CAMEKA, farcically enquiring into undefined charges, and dealing 
with undisclosed * evidence’ without the help of any code of procedure or law of 
evidence, submitting reports that cannot bear the light of day, and being finally 
dismissed as ignorant persons for all their pams, can claim to speak with some 
authority, and say that the Black ACT is nothing more or less than the yirtu?! 
ou5Uw}.;i’> ot a Ditii ot mank iid.’ 
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It was our privilege to point out to Mahatma Gandhi the real 
import and full wscope of the Rowlatfc Bills, soon after he commenced 
his famous Satyagraha campaign. This was the first dawn of the 
era of Non-Co-operation. The occurrences at Delhi, Amritsar and 

L-^hore, and in Ahmedabad and other parts of Gujarat are matters 

of history, and although the Mahatma’s admission of his Hima- 
layan error” has been proclaimed to the world by the Government, 
and the official and unofficial scribes who have been enlisted in its 
support, none seems to have had the honesty to admit that the 
Mahatma’s blunder would have overtopped Everest if he had not 
then united his nation as he did in defence of its liberties: At the 
very worst the “ Himalayan error’* consisted in miscalculating the 
extent of the people’s discipline and self-restraint But if Mahatma 
Gandhi had left the Rowlatt Bills unchallenged, he would have been 
guilty of a sin of which he could hardlv have purged himself by any 
kind of expiation. Place all the violence of the infuriated mobs on 
one side, and on the other side place the cowardliness of a surrender to 
the slaverer sought to be imposed on the nation by these Bills, and, in 
spite of my utter abhorrence of such violence I say with all deli- 
berateness that on the Day of Judgment I would rather stand 
before God’s White Throne guilty of all this violence than have to 
answer for the unspeakable sin of so cowardly a surrender. In 
saying this I am only applying to the situation four years earlier 
mv chief’s own admission in the court of the judge who has ordered 
that for six years he should '"be buried alive.” I knew” admitted 
the Mahatma, ”tba<- I wos playing with fire.” But he also added: 
"I ran the risk, and if T was set free I would still do the same”! 
Christ-libe in his methods he has been Christ-like to the end, He 
had ‘steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,' and not even the 
prospect of the Cross could make him shrink from treading the path 
of duty. 

Non-Violence. 

I would'^ike to re-state here the position of men like myself 
with regard to non-violence. I am not a Christian believing in the 
sinfulness of all resistance to evil, and in their practice, even if not 
in their theory, the vast bulk of Christians and all Christian States 
are in full agreement with me. The last War presented an excellent 
opportunity to these States and to Christians at large to demonstrate 
their belief in the doctrine of non-resistance, but we know that none 
of the States followed it, and the few Christians whose practice was 
not divorced from their professions were the "conscientious objec- 
tors” contemptuously called "conchies”, who were subjected to 
ridicule and contumely and were pimished like fellons. But that 
was not all. Every national Church blessed the national Flag and 
sent the national warriors as on a Crusade. As a Mussalman 
and a follower of ihe Last of the Prophets (on whom be Allah's 
blessing and peace!), I believe that war is a great evil ; but I 
also believe that there are worse things than war, “There is 
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tio compulsion in faith*', says the Quran, because force and 
religious conviction have no common denominator. They belong to 
two very different planes. But when war is forced on a Muslim, 
and the patty that does so has no other argument but this, then, 
as a Mussalman and the follower of the Last of the Prophets, 

I may not shrink but must give the enemy battle on his own ground 
and beat him with his own weapons. If he respects no other 
argument than force and would use it against me, I would defend 
my Faith against his onslaught and would use against him all the 
force I could command, — force without stint and without cessation. 
But when, in the language of the Quran, **War hath dropped her 
weapons*', my sword must also be sheathed. Warfare, according 
to the Quran, is an evil; but persecution is a worse evil, and may be 
put down with the weapons of war. When persecution ceases, and 
every man is free to act with the sole motive of securing divine 
good-will, warfare must cease. These are the limits of violence in 
Islam, as I understand it, and I cannot go beyond these limits 
without infringing the Law of God. But I have agreed to w-ork 
with Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that as long as I am 
associated with him I shall not resort to the use of force even for 
purposes of self-defence. And I have willingly entered into this 
compact because I think we can achieve victory without violence ; 
that the use of violence for a nation of three hundred and twenty 
millions of people should be a matter of reproach to it ; and. finally, 
that victory achieved with violence must be not the victory of all 
sections of the nation, but mainly of the fighting classes, which are 
more sharply divided in India from the rest of the nation than 
perhaps anywhere else m the world. Our Swarai must b^ the Pai 
of all, and. in order to be that, it must have been won through the 
willing sacrifice of all. If this is not so, we shall have to depend for 
its maintenance as well on the prowess of the fighting classes, and 
this we must not do. Swaraj must be won by the minimum sacri- 
fice of the maximum number, and not by the maximu^ sacrifice of 
the minimum number. Since I have full faith in tlie possibilities 
of the programme of constructive work of non-violent No '"-Co- 
operation, T have no need to hanker after violence. Even if this 
programme fails to give us victory, I know that suffering willingly 
and cheerfully undergone will prove to have been the best prepara- 
tion even for the effective use of Force. But God willing, the 
constructive programme will not fail us if we work wHh a will and 
accustom the nation to undergo the small sacrifices that it entails. 

What Swaraj demands from the Nation. 

Here I may ask those of my fellow countrymen who shrink even 
from these small sacrifices whether they have considered what i’- is 
that a soldier who goes to battle is prepared to sacrifice. As the 

Bible tells us, '‘Greater love hath no man than he that lay 

down his life for his friend.” Our own compatriots went to war for 
a cause not their own to the number of a million and a half. Can 
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5 who pride ourselves on the strength of our national feeling shrink 
'en from the small sacrifices that non-violent Non-Co-operation 
imands ? But in reality our present programme is but the begin- 
ng of national work, and Swaraj when it is attained would require 
en greater sacrifices than those of a soldier. To die for a cause is 
ter all not so very difficult. Men at all times and in all countries 
,ve done it. and they have often done it Cor very poor causes. To 
5 for a cause is not very difficult. The harder’ thing is to live for 
cause, and, if need be, suEer for it; and the cause that we must 
'e and suffer for must be the realisation in India of the Kingdom 
God. 

Violence of Non-Co-operators and their Opponents 

These being my innermost convictions, I cannot help marvelling 
the audacity of those that attribute to us a desire to involve the 
untry in violence, carnage and anarchy. They presume to 
mand from us who stand between them and violence an assurance 
non-violence. And yet their own hands are red with the blood of 
e innocents shed in J allian walla Bagh — blood still as unrepen ted 
it is unavenged. Contrast this patent insincerity with the frank 
ceptance by our chief of his full responsibility for Chauii-C haura 
d the Bombay riots and you have the measure of the moral worth 
Non-Co-operation and of its relentless opponents. The Mahatma's 
nfession ‘s proclaimed to the world by this Christian Government; 
it I wonder if this Government is also prepared to attrib'^te to ihe 
rmon on the Mount the slicing off by St. Peter of thr ear of 
alchus ! Who knows how much blood might not have been shed 
r the disciples of the Prince of Peace if the census o'-’ arms taken 
r the Master had produced a tale of many more than two swords, 
id had his followers been more steadfast in their sur po t o[ him 
an the self-same St. Peter who, according to the Gospels, denied 
m thre ' times before cock-crow? When the guilt of Ch^uri- 
laura and simi 4 a.r unfortunate occurrences is being judged, it is 
jcessary to take into consideration not only that which was done 
it also that which had been resisted. Never before in the annals 

India have the people felt as intensely as thev have done 
ace the dawn of Non-Co-operation, and the marvel is not 
at the fury of the mob has resulted in so much bloodshed, 
it that ihe manhood of India has been successfully revived with so 
:tle of it. T challenge anyone to show another instance in the 
story of mankind where hundreds of millions of people have been 
used to stand un for their liberties and have remained so peaceful 
the people of India led by Mahatma Gandhi. There is no country 

Europe, with all its cold, frog blood, that would not have ex- 
irienced a deluge of blood in like circumstances. That India has 
caped such a deluge is due to Mahatma Gandhi and his co-workers. 

Co-operation, 

In dealing with the question of Non-Violence I have digressed 
4 
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and anlicipai ed a good deal, and I must now revert to my narrative. 
At the Congress at Amritsar the main resolution was concerned with 
the ileiorms, and although only four years have passed since that 
session, it would siiipnse not a few to know that in the discussions 
over this resolution my ft iend Deshbandhu Das. the leader of the 
Council-entry party, and my late chief, Lokmanya Tilak, were 
entirely opposed to co-operaticn and the working of the Reformed 
Counc ls, while Mahatma Gandhi had himself moved an amendment 
to that resolution. Th^s was designed to commit the Congress to 
the principle of the co-operation of the people with the authorities in 
working tlie Reforms in response to the sentiments expressed in the 
Royal Proclamation. Neither side was willing to give way, and, as 
is usual on such occasions, the protracted discussions in the Subjects 
Committee were delaying the discussions in the Congress and pro- 
: 0 Dging tne session. This was the first occasion, as I have already 
lold you cii which I took part in the Congress and for a novice my 
awn coiit ibution is not altogether undeserving of notice. My 
bro-.her and I tried to discover a formula which could be acceptable 
’“oth to alia tma Gandhi and to Lokmanya Til^k and Deshbandhu 
Oa-5. We at last succeeded in this effort, and Srijut Bepin Chandra 
r'al moved, and I seconded, an amendment recomending to the 
Congress that ‘^the provisions of the Reforms Act be used,' as far as 
possible, with a view to secure full Responsible Government at an 
date/’ '* his cleared the air, and finally both parties agreed to 
?i:ppoi'c a resolution declaring that ''the Congress trusts that, so far 
a» mav be possible, the people will so work the Reforms as to secure 
an early establishment of full Responsible Government,” It was 
with this addition that the Congress passed the resolution moved by 
Deshbandhu Das and seconded by Lokmanya Tilak. which declared 
Ind a to b;5 fit at: the moment for full Responsible Government, 
characterised the Reforms Act as inadequate, unsatisfactory and 
disappointing and urged that Parliament should take early steps to 
©stab .sh lull Responsible Government in India in accordance with 
the principle of self-determination, I have recalled these details 
only to show that even at Amritsar Mahatma Gandhi and his co- 
W'orkers were willing to co-operate with Government so far as was 
possible. And yec otherwise so entirely changed was the atmosphere 
at this session of the Congress that after my long separation from 
m 5 '‘ people I could not help being greatly impressed by the change. 
The Hindus and Musalmans were no longer enemies or even rivals, 
but were comrades and brothers in arms. There was no longer a 
plethora of set^ speeches suggestive of mid-night oil, "full of sound 
p)d fury signifying nothing " There was a new earnestness which 
indica.ed riiat the resolutions of the Congress were resolutions 
IT deed, in the sense that the nation was resolved to af^t. And above 
ad, it was ciear that fear of fehow-man was no longer to be the com- 
pe*dng motive in India, and that the only fear this land would know 
ip futnie W'opld be the fe?ir of God, Sp struck WRS I by this ama?r- 
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ing change that I quoted in my speech at Amritsar the couplet of a 
fellow-townsman oi mine who had. said : — 

(One round of the wine cup was like a century long cycle of 
Time ; when we loft the tavern we found that the whole world had 
changed.) 

From Co-operation to Non-Co-operation. 

But so far it was only a change in the character and outlook 
of the people. Their policy was, however, also destined to undergo 
an entire sea-change. And it was Mahatma Gandhi who at Amritsar 
was insisting on the people's co-operaiion with the authorities that 
was destined to be the first and, in the beginning, almost the sole 
advocate oi Non-Co-operation. What was it that had wrought this 
change of policy ? 1 must confess my feelings towards this Govern- 

ment had undergone a complete change during the War, and in 
particular since the Armistice towards the end of lyiS. When now 
i read in the old files of the Comrade the publicly expressed expec- 
tations i had entertained from this Government not only at the 
commencement of the year 19 ii, but even as late as the end of 1914, 
it appears as if i was examining the newly discovered bones of an 
animal now altogether extinct, it is true that as late is in De- 
cember, 1919, i had taken, with regard to co-operation with the 
authorities, a middle position between Mahatma Gandhi on the one 
side, and Desbbandhu Das and Lokmanya Tilak on the other which 
eventually became ihe position of the entire Congress. But i was 
even then not very hopeful oi the possibility of such co-operation. I 
had seen only too clearly to what the co-operation of the Mnsalmans 
with the authorities had led them. And X had like-wise realised 
that what had happened at Jallianwaila Bagh, in the Crawling Lane, 
and at tiie Dak-Bungalow at Manian walla was not a su ''.cession of 
unconnected incidents in which the thoughtless fury of the ofiuciais 
had suddenly vented itseii, but a series of aces symptomatic of the 
disease from which this foreign bureaucracy was inevitably sufiering- 
1 was thoroughly convinced that this disease was congenital witJi 
the system, and xf the system contiaued such incidents were bound 
to recur, and Government would inevitably be a succession of 
Jallianwaila Bagbs unless the British underwent a complete change 
of heart. The Duke of Connaught, when he came out to India in the 
beginning of 1921 to open the Reformed Legislatures, appealed to 
us to forget and forgive, i was, and still am, prepared to forgive j 
but forget X could not, and would not. To forget only moans for 
the awakened sleeper to go back to sleep and to'ciream the pleasant 
dream he had been dreaming before he had awakened to the stem 
reality. But Mahatma Gandhi was not yet convinced of all this, 
and his conversion came a little later. For many months after the 
Amritsar session he continued to live in the hope that England 
would yet repent, and while restoring the integrity and 
independence of the Khilafat, and evacuating the Jazkat-ul-Arab, 
IBnglattd would redress the great wrong done to the people of 
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the Punjab. In fact, it was not a mere hope that sustained 
aim but an. absolute conviction, and when he too was at last dis- 
iiiusi nod, and would indicate in the process of preparing the 
prc^iainiTic oi his constructive work a profound and thoroughgoing 
want Oi in ihe good intentions of England so that even we 

\VwLi„d peniaps he was going too iar, he used to expla n 

th'h Dv b.,ying that nr: vras a more recent, and therefore a more 
z.-a.cu-', CGnv'v.ri:. When tas last Petition that Muslim India ad- 
arow'Sod to England tnrougii the Indian Khilafat Leiegation, m the 
interview taat we Jiad witii the iCt. Hon. L^ivid Eioyd George, the 
cx-i'iemier of England, proved the utter lutiiity of such appeals : 
aLd yrhen the Punjab wrong was treated as an “ error of judgment'’ 
to be rewarded by a pension paid out of India's poverty to the 
murderer of he: innocent sons, and to the cold-blooded approver o; 
this ** eiror " who, enjoying the safety of a Government House 
."urrounded oy armed guards, had not even the justification o 
General uyei:, men Manatma Gandhi lost all faith in co-operatior 
between the rulers and the ruled. 

Non-Co-operation. 

filuch has been said and written about Non-Co-operation and 
if our opponents, or even some of our friends, would not understanc 
its significance even now, i cannot hope to enlighten them in thii 
address, i v:iU, therefore, content myselt with sa^dng that briefly 
it means that n we may not icsist evil, at least we will not assis 
it. it is true '.7? expect that if the Indian nation is prepared t< 
make such taccUces ps iCcn-Co-operat:on entails, this foreign Gov 
ernmeut vrouid be absolutely parai3^sed. But althouga we do con 
ter p ato such a result, it is little more than incidentaL Our move 
rnc-i;, even though its name suggests that it is of a negative character 
IS in reality not so. it is essentially of a much more positiv 
character. . 'c dess not directly aim at the paralysis of others ; it 
cir-jct aim is to remove our own paralysis. Every item of the Non 
Co-operation programme, with which l sbal presen tlye have to deaJ 
has a strong constr'ictive as web as a dtst»-uc;ive side, and we sha 
OiCiiC or fob according as we succeed in our construction or nol 
B’ l ii T:e :1c n.-t destroy, or, in other words, if we continue to ova; 

Oa es c: all that the Government has constructed for the conti 

r.U'.’.nco cT iro cv;:i exisienc.-^, and as a trap for our aestruciion, w 
:]!. stand ocv even fail, bat shall absolutely cease to exisi 

L.xa : cur clrccc aim v/as to paralyse the Government it wa 
vr^Afily ccmpothole wiwh the purest ethics, and even with th 
J'jo>rr'e of Levs ass ociaisd with the name of Jesus Christ and no'< 
of Li’Lalmc Gandhi* Ana I maintain that such a paralysis c 
GGV’Li’.imcnu iz cl'jsirly possible. Friends, very early in my care • 
as z, .qaovM^'d i strucir v/ltli the sj’stem of co-operation followe 
in indtai: gac^s. Every prisoner gels a remission of a few days a 
the Cl '-.very month for «'a clean bill oi health" during th 
’'■■JVC cccio nf lh.o who succjcajed In %vmnmg tl' 
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jonfidence and favour of the local gaol authorities are made watcu- 
nen, convict- over seers or convict-warders, and, besides enjoying 
)ther privileges during the rest of their prison life, they earn a more 
ibeiai remission of their sentence every month. Every one m tins 
b>andal who has passed through that gateway oi freedom called 
t^rison — and, i trust there are a good many present here to-day — 
s familiar with the work of the convict-overseers and waroe.s who 
ihare the duty of keeping watch and ward during the night with 
;he paid warders employed by the gaol administration. As a 
rule the few paid wardeis pass the night enjoying tolerably sound 
sleep, or, at the very worst, doze out their peiiod of sentinel duty. 
But at tlie end of every hail-hour the gaol resounds with the cries, of 
the prisoners who keep the real watch aad ward. '‘All's weiiP' is 
repeated from every corner of the gaol, and so long as this continues 
the paid warders can sleep the sleep of the just. And this, my 
rriends, is the parable of co-operation. We have lost our liber lies and 
ire kept enchained through the services of others who are as much 
ieprived of their liberties as we ourselves, except for a few petty 
privileges that they seem to enjoy. Meanwhile the few foreigners 
who keep us in servitude can enjoy sleep and repose because tue co- 
sharers of our servitude repeat from tune to time from every corner 
Df India's vast Bastile the reassuring cry, '‘All is weiir‘ The only 
difference is that whereas the convict- watchmen, overseers and 
warders can in this way at least secure their release from prison a 
little bclore their leilow-prisoners over whom tuey keep watch and 
ward, our co-operating friends, who are our c.^mrades in slavery can- 
not look forward even to an earlier release, la fact, they have lost 
even the sense of slavery, and slavishly hug the very chains that 
keep them enslaved; As i wrote in the prison itseif : 

(Leave off worrying for me, O, heedless fool ; weep over thine 
own capUvity; that which thou deemest to be an crnamenc is 
nothing less " ‘ an a chain.) 

A Question eor Musalmans. 

Friends, 1 feel certain, 1 have exhausted you as well as myself 
with this somewhat exhaustive historical narrative, commencing with 
the Indian Mutiny and coming down to our own era of Aon-co-opera- 
uon. Bu j hx thus narrating past history i hau an end m view. I 
cannot acc the part o.‘ a dictator to any of you ; aad yet 1 wane you 
to co-operate with me. Fussessing no such personality as the 
Mahatma’s, and being as unwilling to bind a spell over you as 1 am 
incapable of doing it, i could only lead you to the conclusions which 
aftei half a life-iime of blindness and much blundering 1 have at last 
reached by demonstrating to you tnat our safest guide, the ex- 
perience of several generations, inevitably leads us to the same. 
Experience must be our most cherished trophy made up oSiweapoas 
that have hurt us* And here i appeal to the experience of my co- 
religionists in particular who are being deligentiy diverted from the 
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path to which their history duiiag the last sixty years and more has 
jutded them. Granted that JNon-Co-operation has failed, and that 
:o-opei-ation with our non-Muslim lellow-countrymen is a vain hope, 
i snare and a delusion — though 1 am far from granting it except for 
irgument's sake — still we have got to suggest an alternative policy, 
. ask them not to accept my lead but to be in their turn my guide 
:hemseives. Whither could they lead me, that is now the question ! 
.1 Non-Co-operation with our loreign masters and co-operation with 
.ndian fellow-slaves of other faiths is not possible, what is the alter- 
laiive that they have to place before us to-day ? Are we to “progress 
:>ackwards*' till we begin to walk on all fours ? Shall we co-operate 
vith our ioreign rulers and fight with our non-Muslim countrymen as 
ve used to fight before ? And if we do that, what hope have we of 
my better results than we achieved for ourselves in the settlements 
liter the Tripoli and the Balkan Wars, or, nearer home, in the un- 
se. dement of a “ settled fact in Bengal? No, friends, that book is 
dosed and into it we shall look no more. You have no alternative better 
;han Non-Co-operation with the foreigner and co-operation with our 
leighbours, noi have 1. And it is futile to waste our time in 
wurrymg over the impossible. 

Mr. Montagu's Resignation and its Significance. 

It is taid that we can have no grievance now after the Treaty 
)f Lausanne. You, friends, are in a better position to know how 
;Uat treaty came to be concluded than 1 who had to undergo for a 
/aar and a half solitdiy confinement in all but a technical sense, and 
lave not been in tonch with public affairs. Buc I have studied in 
jome oi the back numbers ot the newspapers of those days something 
It what transpired in connection with the revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres while i was still in prison. You all know about the historic 
teLgram despatched to the Secretary ot State by the Government 
31 India after consulting and receiving the general concurrence of 
the Local ijiovernments, including their Ministers. Ynu will agree 
that It fell far short not only of Muslim asp. rations and sentiments, 
but aLo of the requirements of Islaiu-c Law> since it did not say 
mytuing about the evacuation of the J azirat-ul-Arab, and only 
recommended tne Sultan's suzeranity over the Holy Places, in fact, 
the Government oi India undoubtediy, even if haltingly, admitted 
ail this wnen they said : “We are conscious that it may be impos- 
sible to satisfy India’s expectations in Uieir entirety, though Mr, 
Chamberlain had the impudence to say that “ the terms far exceeded 
even the demands of tne warmest iciends of the Turks.” And yet 
what a storm did the world witness over the publication of even such 
a teiegram. The Secretaiy of State's resignation was demanded by 
the Premier, and the King-Emperor “ had been pleased to approve 
of its accfptance.” in other words Mr, Montagu was ignominiously 
dismissed. As Reuter pointed out, “Mr* Chamberlain's announce- 
menc in tfie House of Commons was received with fierce welcoming 
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cheers from the maioritv of the Unionists; and the 'Die-Hards/ 
spectallv delighted, could hardly contain their satisfaction.** ''Never 
before,*’ said another message of Reuter, — 

"Never before ha‘^ tho Henqe of OotYimonfl re-ecbopd with s\i(*b oxultarit 
cheeriTje: greeter^ the annonnoetnent of Mr. Montfign*8 rpflignaHon. Iti 

praanated fyoTn the XTnioniPt henebPA^ bat wan so lend and proloaped that it 
fleemed erpneral. Rome euthwpiastq even waved handkerphipf*’* 

The most charitable explanation with regard to the attitude of 
Mr. Montagu's own party, and the party that is the rising hope of 
such Indians as still chug to the idea of receiving freedom as the 
gift of the foreigner, is contained in the earlier message of Reuter 
that ''Liberal and Labour members received the news without an 
expression of opinion." To-dav it mav perhaps be urged that the 
Government of India are as anxious as the Muslim leaders them- 
selves to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of +he questions still at 
issue between Musalm^^ns and Great Britain, But ot what good is 
that to us so long as the Government of India is only *'a subordinate 
branch of the British Government six thousand mil^s awav" whose 
"dictation to the British Government** as to what line it ou^’-ht to 
pursue in such matters seems to Lord Curzon '■ quite intolerable/* 
This is what Lord Curzon wrote to Mr. Montagu before " giving him 
the sack,** even though poor Mr. Montagu thought that he was onlv 
being let off with a warning. But evidently he had forgotten that 
at Denshawi there was flogging as well as hanging and that Lord 
Curzon’s final court could be trusted not to let off such crinoiinals 
as he with a warning, bu^* to warn and hang him also for the same 
offence. 

Not one of those believing Musalmans who is dissatisfied to day 
with our policy of Non -Co-operation with Government and co- 
operation among the Indians could honestly say that Muslim Indian 
fpeling received anvth’ng even approaching proper consideration at 
the hands of Great Britain. And yet hear what this former Viceroy 
of India, the* same who posed as f he benefactor of the Musalmans 
in partitioning Bengal in T005, has to say about our cry of aneu^sb 
at the partitioning of the Khilafat fifteen years later. In his letter 
to Mr. Montagu he writes : 

" Hut thn part India hafl sought to plav or been allowpd to play in this 

pprip« of eypnts paopps mv compTpbf'iision Is Indian opinion always to be 

the final court of MupHm anpeal 

In his speech before his Cambridge constituency Mr. Montagu 
has said : 

The Government of India were partioB to the Treaty of Revrea. Had t}>e 
Treaty produced peace, the Govornmcnt of India would have accented it lovally * 
but when it showed, as I always knew that it would show, that it eonld not 
producp peace, the Government of India pleaded for its Tevision. T ask wheth#>r 
the Governments of Ganada, South Africa or Australia would have rpiuainod 
silent when the, ao-oallod peace was destroying the internal peace of theU 
country V* 
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Montagu ! How easy it is. it seems, to forget that 
while the Government of Canada. South Africa and Australia are 
national government, the Gove-nment of India over which Lord 
Reading still presides after the dismissal of Mr. Montagu is not a 
national government at all. On the contrary, it is one which was 
bound to lock up for six long years the greatest leader that the 
na^ion had produced for many generations, in defence to pressure 
from the very Imperial Government that had treated its partial 
support of his view in this affair with such open contempt. Dr 
Sapru. too, had forgotten this patent difference between India and' 
the Dominions, and had to be reminded of it at the Imperial Con- 
ference by the representative of a countrv once as distressful as our 
own. namely Ireland. We had ourselves urged upon Mr. Montagu 
the very considem+ion to which he referred in his Cambridge speech • 
but it was all in vain, and our advocacy of the same cause which 
the late Secretary of State advocated with equally little success was 
punished in various ways bv the Government "in India Those who 
used to tell me on these occasions that Mr. Montagu was sympathetic 
had to he reminded that his sympathv had proved wholly sterile 
I have always hold that Mr Montagu should have resigned on any 
one of at least half a dozen occasions even before his ultimate 
dismissal, and now he tells us himself that : 

«■ He had boon ropoatodly on the verge of resignation, but he had hesitated 
because be did not wish to say to the Mohamedans of India that the solemn 
pledprefl which had been made to them were irretrievably lost,” 

Nevertheless, his resignation had to come at last, and to-dav 
he is not onlv not in the Government but not even in the House of 
Commons. Can we then draw from all this any other conclusion 
than this, that " the solemn pledges which had been made to us are 
irretrievably lost" ? But, no, they are not irretrievably lost 
Friends, with the assistance of God, and your whole-hearted co- 
ope'ation. we will yet retrieve them, or perish in the attempt 

England at Lausanne. 

This was in March ipza, and although we were pro 
mised that due weight would be given to Indian opinion I 
ask you to consider what was the attitude of England when six 
months later the brave Turks, relying not upon the promises of 
Great Britain, but upon God’s grace and their own self-sacrifice and 
courage, drove Britain’s brutal nominees into the sea ? You all 
know that better than T do. and I do not propose to detain you over 
that. Beaten on the field of battle, England now sought to deprive 
the Turks of the fruits of victory on the conference-taMe of diplo- 
macy. But here, too. God helped those who helped themselves and 
the Treaty of Lausanne proved that the Turks were not ’onlv 
■warriors but statemen as well. Let us hear what Lord Curzon has 
to say himself of the reasons that brought about the Treaty of 
Lausanne. Did the Englissh who had commissioned Greece after 
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the Armistice to rob the Turks of Thrace and even of their home-lands 
in Asia Minor ; who were at onetime actually considerir g the question 
of handing over Constantinople to them ; and who had appealed in 
vain to the Dominions to fight their battle against the now victorious 
Turks when India could no longer be trusted to make cannon- 
fodder ofher sons after the Karachi Trial— did the English even now 
repent or relent ? The difierence between the conditions under which 
other treaties, including that of Sevres were imposed and those in 
which the Lausanne Settlement was arrived at was pointed out by 
Lord Curzon at the Imperial Conference in the following words : ^ 

Such (dictation of terms at the point of the bayonet) had been the case with 
all the previous post-war treaties. These had in each case been drawn np by the 
victorious Powers sitting, so to sp^ak, on the seat (.f judgment, in the abspuce 
of the culprit, and imposing what penalty or what settlement they chose. Only 
when the terms had been drawn up was the beaten enemy admitted to be told nig 
sentence and to make the convietional protest of the doomed man. Such, indeed 
was the environment in which the original Treaty of Sevres was drawn up and 
signed, though never ratified by the Turkish representatives. Far otherwise was 
it at Lausanne. There the Turks ^at at the table on a footing of equality with 
all the other Powers. Every article of the Treaty had to be debated with and 
explained to them. Agreement had to be achieved not by brandishing the big 
stick but by discussion and compromise, ® 

Commenting upon Lord Curzon's defence of the Treaty of 
Lausanne and of his praise of Allied diplomacy, whicb was, accord- 
ing to him reluctant to break up the Conference on important 
but not vital points and to revert to a state of war, an Ind an 
newspaper, which is not noted for an excess of sympathy with the 
Turks, wrote as fohows. — 

Ko credit can be given to such pacific and discreet diplomacy when it was 
based on unwillingness to fight. As Lord Curzon said, the Turks knew very 
well that the Allies had no stomach for further fighting ; on the contrary, thvy 
were very nervous about the bellicose temper of the extremist elements amoig 
the Turks. “ The allies were never certain/' said the Foreign Secretary, “how 
genuine desire of ^e leading terms for peace would control the unruly nationa i 
and extremist elements.” It will thus appear that the Turks obtained* whnt ti*-y 
wanted literally at the point of the sword aod the role of the conquerors ar»d the 
conquerf'd was le versed at Lausanne, It was the Turks who dictated the 
Terms of the Treaty, and the Allies, who dictated the terms of the other post-war 
treatdes, had to accept them As a matter of fact the big stick was brandish- 

ed by the Turks at Lau‘ianue and the Allies made ‘‘the conventional protest of the 
doomed man.*' Keplying to the severe criticism of the Treaty by those “whose 
motives in making the attack are not free from criticism”, he* sa’d that “it was 
the best treaty that could be obtained in the cireunastancefi.*' 

Thus it is once more clear, the Turks secured what they did 
at Lausanne not because of any regard on the part of England for 
justice to the Turks, or for the religious oblisrations and sentiments 
of Indian Musalmans with regard to the Khilafat, but in spite of 
England's oven hostility towards the Turks and utter disregard of 
the rcquirei&bnts of Islam. Lord Curzon would have once more 
brandished the big stick ; but sad to relate, it had changed bands I 
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T have purposely dealt exclusively with a matter concerning the 
snecial interesfs of Musalmans and afiecting their extra-territorial 
svmnathies, for it is obvious that the Treaty of Lausanne, far from 
.settling our national requirements common to all Indian communities. 
Joe=! no^* even settle the peculiarly Muslim and religi us issue of the 
Tazirat-ul-Arab. But after all, the issues that are our common 
national issues far exceed in number those that concern the Musal- 
nans alone. All that the Treaty of Lausanne has done is to d eclat's 
hat the Turks have not lost their Swaraj we Und done more than 
centrrv ago, and as they themselves were witMn an ace of doing, 
'"he Khi'afat Committee's demands, and, in particular the religious 
'equirements with regard to the Jaziratni’-Arab, sti’l remain un- 
it! shed . But r-ven if all this had been done, could the Musalmans 
ive up N on * Co- 0 Deration with Government and co-operafon with 
^ther Indian communit-es ? Tn the first place, that would bean 
mspeakablv ^ham-ful breach of faith with their non-Muslim brethren 
'tf whose help thev have so willingly availed themselves. And in the 
Tnd’'ni Musalmans would be proving tha*", while they 
vere so anx’ous for the security of the Turks' and the Arabs' Swaraj, 
.hev were indifferent to their own ! Well cou'd it then be said 
of them. — 

/Hast thou arranged ihe affairs of the earth so well that thou 
neediest in those of h'^aven as well ?) 

The Ter-rtble Alternative to Non-Co-operation. 

Frien.!«, once more T have perhaps exhausted your patience ; 
but mv excuse for it is that I want the Musalmans who are being 
A k*d to-dav to discard the policv of Non -Co -operation w’th England 
to confront foots before they reverse a decision to which their sad 
experiences oi* co-r»peration with England had driven them. It is as 
cl'^ar as daylight that so long as India is not an equal pariner with 
England and the Dominions in the Empire, and so Ir^ng as her 
Gr^vernmont is but ** a subordinate branch of the Kff’itish Govern- 
ment six thousand miles away," we cannot be sati.'^fied with the 
gand will of the Government of India even T it is proved to the hilt. 

lova^tv to a foreign Government there are other loyalties as 
veil, and so long as Musalmans in India are liable to be punished 
"'or dis’nvnlty to Government because they are loyal to their God 
ond to Hi^ Last Proohet, as we ourselves were punished at Karachi, 
ond so Mng as the Holy Land of Ts^am is under the control of non- 
Muslm^ mnnilr^fories when we ourselves had been given God’s own 
mandate for it by His Last Messenger as a deathbed injunction, 
U no alternative to non-violent Non-Co-operation but one. 
ond that, friends, is the terrible alternative ol War! Since the vast 
mjik of those who try to di<=c»edit our policy do so because they are 
.'"avec! to the fear of Government, and being unwilling to make anv 
« acr‘fic* could not even dream of adopting that terribe alternative 
iet us hear no more of a change of policy I 
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Muslim Co-operation with Non-Muslims. 

And if we may not co-op rate with Great Britain, is it 
expedient, to put it on the iowebt plane, to cease to c .-op>:ratc 
with our non-Muslim brethren ? Wnau js ic that has iiapp.-n. c 
since that staunch Hindu, Mahatma Gandhi, went to lor 

advocating the cause of islam that we must cease to co operatt 
with his co-re.igionist ? i know that Hindu-Mu&iiin reiatious to- 
day are not precisely those that they were two years ag;. But 
is it possible for any honest and tiuiy patriot.c iOdicixi to bs~y 
that either community is wholly blameless, and tnat the gch': 
is entirely one community's ? Friends, i 00 not believe lu diploma ty, 
and certainly not in tnat variety ol it which is caiiea - «' --t a^pc- 
macy. i do not wish to imitate Sir Roger de Coveriy, amj p c yox 
oh with the diplomatic dxtum : *• Much can be said on b^th s^aes 

ot the question ** Most regretabie events have uniorcun<?^eiy 
occurred in Malabar, at xVlultan, at Agra, at Sanat-npur and eis. - 
where, and i am prepared to support the creation ot a National 
Iribunal to judge the respective guilt of the two communities. For 
it cannot be gainsaid even by the community that has suiiered the 
most that com plaints have oeen made by members of the otho* 
community as well, and obviously it would neitner be lair uui 
productive of any satislactory resUiC if either community is s^ddied 
with ail the guht and denounced without an adequate enquiry. 4 
did not shrink ac Delhi from proposing the appointment or a true!; 
representative committee of Enquiry ; but lor reasons whicn it : 
not necessary to slate here no result has yet been achieved of sac 
a committee's appomiment. I’wo things are however patent, 'ih 
law courts established by GDvernment cannot stop tueir work whii 
we adjudge the guilt ot the two communitie'-'. And wniie it 1 
difficult to arrive at the truth by a national enqu.ry afier witae&se. 
have given their testimony, true or laLe, on oath before tne court 
of law of the Government, reconciliation itself, whict* is even inor. 
important tiiaKi ihe invcsdgation of the truth, is not made easy 
the punishment awarded to those who are fo<^nd guilty by suc- 
couris, not unoften on evidence which is not free from suspicion. 

Ihe Surest Remedy. 

What then is to be done ? I have a ready told you chat tc 
accept the version oi one party is neither iair, nor wouiu it help us 
in creating in the uthtr party wnose version was disbeneveu vvithonl: 
any enquiry a disposition tow»ras reounLilation and roiorm. Th : 
only remedy that i can saggCwt tor ms cant adoption is a*&o th^ 
surest, and ic was this whicn was ah but adopted towards tiio end c. 
our discu s'ons at Delhi in the committee appuiuted to consider th. 
question. Even alter we had aecideci that a \--ommittee oi jaiiqaii, 
should visit the placeo where iegretab.e incidents had fouowec 
Hindu-Muslim dissensions, ana aiier we had even nominated th 
members of this Committee, wc were within an ace of canceUing a 
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this because we noted at a later stage of our deliberations a welcome 
change in the attitude of the leaders on the two sides. There was 
now a desire to let bygones be bygones and heartily co-operate for 
the attainment of Swaraj, as they had been doing two years previ- 
ously. Obviously, the protagonists on the two sides had once more 
had a glimpse of that unity of which the Mahatma was at once the 
chief preacher and the best symbol, and the prospect of gaining 
party-viclories once more appeared mean ai d contemptible in their 
eyes, but a difference arose on a petty is'^ue and they parted again, 
lends, i pray that God may grant tln^m once more a glimpse of 
that unity, and that this time it may not be as fleeting as it 
had been before. Nay, I pray that they may keep ever before 
tiitm a pictu>e of that unity and the glorious vistas of that 
freeiom which can be seen only through the avenue of national 
unity, so that all else that is of fair seeming, but which is associated 
with slavery, may lose its charm for them and be blotted out for 
all eternity. 

The Pettiness of Disturbing issues. 

Believe me, it is not by tawdry, tinselled rhetoric that I hope 
to settle such vital issues. But, although the issue of Hindu-Muslim 
unity is vital, and, in fact the most vital that we have to settle, 
the issues which disturb that unity are contempt’ bly petty. Nothing 
makes me more ashamed than the pettiness of these issues, and i 
confess I find ii difficult to refute the calumny of our enemies that 
we are unfit for Ketponsible Government when 1 contemplate their 
potency for mischief side by side with their pettiness. Far be F; 
lo-m me to sneer at the modes of worship of my fellow-men ; bat I 
frei unspeakably depressed when I think that there are fellow- 
countrymen of mine, including my own co-ieiigionists, who would 
jeopardise the recovery of our lost liberty, including religious liberty 
for the sake of the satisfaction they seem to derive out of 
cut ing a branch of Pipai tree overhanging a public thoroughfare 
and inierfering with the passage ot a pole of ridiculous length, or 
Out of beating tom-toms and blowing trumpe'-s before a house of 
worship at prayer-time while moving iu a procession. Friends, if 
we cannot aetjuire a better .sense of proportion let us be honest, at 
least with ourselves il not with others, aud give up all thought of 
freedom. We must not talk of Swaraj even within the Empire, let 
alone out of it. What is Kenya to slaves like us or we to Kenya ? 
Why need ,ve hanker after a place in the Kmg Emperor's palace 
when we are not even fit for a place in bis stables ? And wliat is 
it to us if the Holy Land of Islam should attract many a Casino and 
cafe chantant, or the new warden of the Musalmans' Holy of 
Holies should become one of the long tale of impotent potentates 
mainvaiued by an imperial Government only to he pushed off their 
ancesLial thrones whenever they should forget themselves and think 
that God has mi-de them men and not merely puppets in an Imperial 
If ALAMS and pipai. trees and noisy processions are out 
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horizon's utter pum", then all our Congresses and Khilafat Com- 
aittees are mere mockery. 

Let us ring down — the farce is nothing v/orth." 

Let us close this chapter oi childish make- beliefs, and, taking 
he first train back home, let us devote ourselves henceforward to 
he realisation of the ideal of petty seif-concern wh.ch alone benefits 
. nation of slavts. Let us at least not take the sacred name of 
dberty in vam. Let us add our confession to the claim ot our 
ipponents, and admit that God, Whom the great religious teache.s 
it the East in which all the existing religions have had their source, 
lad taught us to regard as juat, has yet been so unjust to a fifth of 
nankind that He has made them totally unfit for selt-rule, and has 
eft it to His White Cieatures hailing from Europe to correct His 
nistake, and carry on for all time the administration of India. But 
f we do not want to drag our spiritual ancestors into the mire along 
nth ourselves and to blaspheme a just God, let us elevate ourselves 
:o the height of our ideals and lift the masses instead of sinking 
lown to their low level. 


The Hoot of Evil. 

But since 1 have referred to the low level ol the masses 
et me say this much for them that what i wrote in 1904 
n criticising the education given in the Indian universities is still 
,rue, and even to-day ‘‘the greater portion of bigotry agitates not 
:he bosoms ot the ignorant and the ilUterate but excites to lury and 
,0 madness the little-learned of the lan.l." And it is not tne love 
)f our own religion that makes us quarrel with our fellow-country- 
nen of other laiths, but self-love and petty personal ambition, “Ihe 
joming of the Mahatma" had meant the destruction of “the 
nngdoms of the nations" and the foundation in their place of the 
me uniied Kingdom of the Nation to be whose Chief Servant was 
iis gre^ t glory. But these little “kings" who had lost their little 
'thrones" wer^nut reconciled to the idea of national service under 
he banner of the Nation's Chief Servant, and were pining for 
:estoraLion. So long as Mahatma Gandhi and his principal co- 
workers were free, they had not their courage to raise the standard 
>f revolt, and their was no room for them in the economy of the 
.ndian world except as openly despised slaves of the foreigner or as 
,ecretly discontented aduerents ol the National Federation, And 
;o they cho.'.e the latter aLernative. But, with the Mahatma 
mmured at Yerrowda they reasserted themreives, and since they 
:ould nut hope to occupy has position, they have p-rsistently, though 
lot professedly, addressed their appeals to communal passions and 
ealousies in order to destroy the National Federation and hasten 
he recovery of their petty principalities. Before the advent of 
dahatma Gandhi several streams, some large and some small, were 
unning more or less parallel to each other, and little boats were 
being rowed cu tuem» Soon after his advent, almost ail of them 
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were diverted into one channel and became tributaries of a mighty 
river rapidly moving on to join tnesea. On the broad bosom of 
this Ganges there sa:iied a powerlui ship, manned by lusty 
sailors, captained by the Mahatma and flying the National 
flag. What the petty ambitions of petty men have been urging 
ever since the Mahatma's incarceration is that we should scrap the 
big ship and take to the little row-boats again. But since these 
little boats are not safe enough craft for the migh-.y river hurrying 
on towards the sea, they propose a revolution in Nature itseit, and 
ask that the great river would flow back into its old tributaiies. 
But Nature cannot be thwarted, and the lutiliiy of the desire to 
make the Ganges flow backwards is a thing known even to our 
village fools, in the name of thia Congress-, and of the Indian 
Nation, nay, even m the name of that Destiny which shapes oar 
ends, rough-hew them how we may, i warn this little breed of men 
that God wilhng, they will never succeed, and that ihe Indian 
Nation cannot look upon their insidious activities with unconcern. 

Toleration and Fraternal Self-Sacrifice. 

Friends, to punish the guilty is not without its advantages even 
in the domain of politics ; but ihe surest remedy lor polit.cal 
disunion is, as I have already suggested, to create on all sides a 
disposition to lorgec and forgive. But this is not all, and if we 
desire to prevent a recurrence of regretable incidents we mus 
remove the causes of friction. Conformity in a 1 things is only too 
often desired, and this not only by the bigois, out also by some of 
the most large-hearted of men. Keiigiuus reiormers have at all 
times betrayed a latai weakness for cumpahcasion or the pre- 
paration ot a religious compound tormed of many simples 
gathered from many dilierent sources. They have hoped that 
oy adopting a po.i»-y of inclusion they would be able to form 
a faith embracing doctrines culled from diverse faiths and acceptable 
to ail the foiiowers oi all these faiths, lhat is how they hope to 
attain Undo nauy and secure Loniurmity. J^ut hist<5ty has shown 
that the cause ot peace and unity has not been greatly furthered by 
the formation of such eclectic faiths. Only too often have they added 
one more to the warring creeds existing before and have only in- 
creased the disunion they were creating. Such weh-intentioued 
taduics have at last made peopie tail back upon ioeration. ihis 
is not the indiflerentism ana ab^»ence uf strong convictions which often 
pass fur toieradon, but a far more positive principle m life which 
co-exists with beieis passionately held. I could no. deflne it better 
than by (Quoting an American who declared to a fcliONv-countryinan 
oi his holding ve y dilierent views to h s own: *‘1 strongly disag’‘ee 
wun every word of what you say; but ji ahaii fight, Sir, to the last 
drop of my blood for maintaining your right to say it." Ihar, friends, 
iS the best deflaicion ot rolerauoa. The Quran which call * upon 
Musalmans even to fight in defence of their Faith whenever their 
irecdora of faith is assailed or jeopardised, sums up its teaching on 
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tolerance in the words: "To you your faith, to me mine.** If we 
a.ll agreed to act upon this principle, and at the same time empha- 
sised the features common to diSerent faiths and the spirituality 
characteristic of all, there would be no strife in the world but peace 
and tranquility everywhere. 

Application of this Principle to Outstanding Issues* 

Let us apply this principle to some of the outstanding issues 
between the various communities of India. If, for instance, proces- 
sions can be tak^m out on public roads and no objection is taken to 
music being played thereon, a Musalman should not object to a 
procession with music taken out by Hindus, or by other non-Muslim 
neighbours of his, unless it interferes with his own exercise of some 
recognised right such as conductincr Divine Service in a fitting 
manner If, again, a long pole can be carried in procession through 
the streets without danger to life and limb, no non- Muslim should 
obiect to it if it is so carried " with musical honours/' But then 
the Muslims indulging in such practices wh ch are. to say the least 
of it, of doubtful religious validity, have no right to demand that a 
non-Muslim neighbour of theirs should perm t the lopping of of the 
branches of a tree which he holds sacred, whether with reason or 
without it and which is growing on his land and is his property. If 
there is no law asrainst smoking in public places, no Parsi shoo’d 
object to a non-Parsi*s lighting a cigarette in a street even though he 
himself holds fire to be too sacred an element to be defi'ed in this 
wav: Similarly, if it is no -fience to slaughter animals, and a man 
kills a fowl, or a cow. or a p'g, or kris any animal to provide food 
for himself or for others or for sacrificial purposes or in a particular 
manner not involving cruelty to animals, his neighbour should not 
object to it on the ground tha^ he holds all life too sacred to be 
destroyed, or that he looks upon the cow as upon a mother, or that 
he considers a pig too unclean to be eaten, or that he is requ red 
bv his own religion to kill ammals in a different manner to his 
leighbour's. In all these cases it is, of course, presumed that the 
inimal slaughtered is the property of the man who slaughters it or 
causes it to be slaughtered, and not his neighbour's whoFe property 
le may not unlawfully seize and use or destroy. But we have 
lot, alas, reached a stage of toleration in India when the free 
jxi^rcise of his right by one of us can escape being resented 
>y some oth ers. In fact, the worst of it is that some of us while 
hey insist upon the exercise of their right, sometimes exercise 
t with the desire to annoy their neighbours, and in a manner that 
s sura to annoy them The jeering at men of other faiths when one 
s taking out a procession required or sanctioned by our own faith, 
he beating of tom-t'ims and playing other instruments, which often 
)roduce more noise than music, with special vigour before a house 
f worship of another community, and particularly when Divine 
ervice or some other religious rite is in progress and is likely to be 
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fTier<^bv dis^nrbe^1^ the needless lopping off of trees held sacred by 
Hindus which nverhan<? public thorougMres, or doing if: in an exuh 
tant manner: ihe blnwins: nf cigarette smoke in the face of or too 
clns** to a i^arsi or a Sikh : the wanton destruction of a good deal of 
animal life in the sight or immediate neighbourhood of Jains ; carry- 
ing a garlanded cow in pocession through a locality inhabited b}^ 
Hindus as well for purposes of slaughter; or slaughtering it in a 
place wher^ Hindus ^annot help seeing it— these and many other 
such are things that occur only too frequently whenever there is a 
ten<5!ion of feeling between the communities concerned And pro- 
vocation and ins?olent exultation of the nature described above often 
lead tn hot words, and not seldom to blows which sometimes end in 
loss of human life. 

How TO Deal with such Matters. 

There can be no measure sufficiently comprehensive to safeguard 
pnbHc tranquil’ty and peace in all such cases, and I can think of no 
National Pact embracing all such situations, even if it is permitted 
+0 assume* inordinate proportions, and to include details that must 
make ns the laughing ^tnck of the world. The best remedy T must 
reneat, the crea^on of the corr#>ct spirit in which 1he different 
communities exercise their rights But it is possible for a national 
body such as the Congress to deal with some of the principal causes 
of friction, and to remove them by bringing about an agreement 
between leaders of ihe communities concerned. And this it must 
do But, while attempti’^g to inflaen''e pubMc opinion, and to 
regulate public action through the agency of such leaders, with 
courage au'^ confidence, a brdy like the Congress must bo careful not 
to demand from any commnnitv that it should relinquish any rights 
which may, in the present circumstances invoVe a sacrifice, far 
beyond its capacity It must be remembered that Swarai, although 
it *s our destined goal, and is soon likely to be in sight, has yet to 
be won, and before it is won we have no sanctions of^ which we can 
make use like a Government. We must depend exclusively upon 
pe‘'supsi''n ond example. But even if we had a Government of our 
own. it could not r’gh'-ly. or even successfully, compel large sections 
the PC" pi® to give up th» exercise of anv nght unless it provided 
for them corresponding faciliiies in some other direction, 

Cow-Killing. 

The question of cow-killing is an instance in point. T know how 
sacred a cow is in the eves of mv Hindu brothers, and who knows 
better than mv brother and mvself how anxious our absent Chief 
was to secure its preservation ? His action in so selflessly h’ading 
the Khilafat movement was no doubt characteristically generous and 
altruistic; but he himself used to say that he was trying to protect 
the cow of the Musalmans, which was their Khilafat, so that this 
grateful community which had learnt from its Scriptures that there 
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could be no return for kindness save kindness, would be induced to 
protect his own cow in return. This was, however, only ^lahatma 
Gandhi's way of emphasising his love for the cow. And even before 
he so picturesquely called the Khilafat our cow my brother and 
I had decided not to be any party to cow-killing ourselves. No 
beef is consumed since then in our house even by our servants, and 
we consider it our duty to ask our co-religionists to act similarly. 
As for sacrificing cows, my brother and I have never done it, but 
have always sacrificed goats, since a sacrifice of some such animal 
is a recognised religious duty. Much can be done in this wa 3 ^ and 
we have learnt by experience during the three or four years folio 
the Hindu-Muslim entente and co-operation that it is nor .Itincn'r 
to reduce cow-sacrifice, even before Swaraj is won, to i 22 'ii'’niiioant 
proportions. 

But, much as I desire that even ordinary cow-killing throughout 
the year for the purpose of providing food should be altogether 
discontinued, or, at least reduced to similarly meagre proportions, 

I am only too conscious of the fact that in looking forward to an 
early realisation of my wishes I am hoping against hope. Musal- 
mans in India who can afiord to purchase the dearer mutton eat 
beef only on rare occasions. But for tlie poorer towns-ioil: among 
the Musalmans it is the staple food. Coming from the centre of 
Kohilkhand, or the land of the Rohillas, 1 know how difiicult it is 
for them to discontinue the use of beef in the present circum3*'Gnces. 
The Pathan cannot suppress his surprise when he cotntr : 
people in India who '‘eat corn with corn; " and Manipur wags a.v : 
"Let there be meat, even if it be a do^'s." When following the 
fashion of British Indian Municipalities Rampur also closed many 
meat shops and opened in their place a central Meat Market, »t was 
found difficult to cope with the demand for beef, and so disastrous 
proved the results of a kee’"» competition for the reduced snpp.y 
that the Markeet, as it used to be called, was now de^'cripcively 
rechristened mmipeet ? In the case of this class of Mu^aimans the 
use of beef is at present a more or less acutdy felt L-conomir 
necessity. 

The only safe and sure way of stopping cow- killing in this case 
is to take steps to lower the price of mutton which is prohibitively 
high, and thus reduce the very large margin that there is at present 
between the prices of mutton and beef. I am far from desiring that 
the cost of living should be still further increased for any section of 
this impoverished land, not excluding my own community winch is 
admittedly one of the poorest ; but 1 cannot help pointing out that 
by far the most numerous owners of cows are the Hindus, and that 
if they did not sell cows after they had ceased to give milk, there 
would be much less cow-killing than there is to-day. Even now we 
can encourage goat and sheep breeding in order to save the cow, 
but when we can frame our Budgets for a Swaraj Government it 
should be a comparatively easy matter to utilise a considerable 

5 
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portion of the savings from Military expenditure for the same 
purpose. Nevertheless I appeal to my co-religionists even to-day to 
discontinue the use of beef and not to wait until Swaraj is won when 
their sacrifice would be worth much less. The Joint Family system 
of India and not the free competition of the Manchester School must 
be our social and political ideal for India's different communities. 
But if there is to be competlt on among the communities that form 
the Indian Joint Family, let it be a competition in forbearance and 
self-sacrifice, and 1 maintain that th.i community which willingly 
surrenders more of its cherished rights and strongly-entertained 
sentiments for the sake of s.ster communities and the peace and 
harmony of India will prove the most invincible in the end. 

Adjustment of Communal Shares in Representative 
Bodies and in the Administration. 

I have already explained to you what I think about the main 
cause of communal quarrels and the share of the educated classes in 
misleading ihe masses and using them in order to se^ve their personal 
ambitio'is. But matters like cow-ki)ling and processions with music 
are not the oniy things that provide sources of friction. The adjust- 
ment of communal shares in representative institutions, local* pro- 
vincial and All- India, and m the administration also, gives rise to 
bitter communal dissensions, and here it is clearly impossible to shift 
the blame on the masses. Once more personal ambitions well or ill 
disguised as communal interests play a great part, and specious 
phrases, such as greater ef&ciency and superior educational qualifi- 
cations, are used to cover the injustice intended. This is all the 
more surprising because similar pretexts when put forward by tV e 
ioreign bureaucrats are mercilessly exposed by the selfsame people. 
Since this fallacv of the higher efficiency of monopolists has not yet 
received its quietus, i am compelled to say that the intelligence of 
the few can never be a proper safeguard of the interests of the many. 
And when people are not actuated by motives <ri broad-minded 
patriotism, the superior intelligence of one group or section cannot 
be regarded by other groups and sections as a rather dangerous 
possession. It may, however, be that even where the motives are 
pure they are none the less suspect. Ihat, friends, is our ‘karma', the 
legacy left by the injustice of past generations, and instead of 
lakin;:; undue offence, we must live down such reputations. In 
poLtics as in business credit has first to be established, and a good 
balance-sheet and a moderately good dividend arc far moie useful 
m the long run than the most attractive prospectus. We could 
have gone much further on the road to Liberty and Self-Rule if 
minorities had been quite sure of the compaa> which they were 
being invited to join. But the common platfoi m of the Congress 
has now provided an excellent opportunity to ah < i us to prove the 
patriotic character of our motives, and however Jong it may be 
before we succeed in establishing our credit, nothiag can be dene 
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without it ; and losing our tenaper over unmerited suspicions, or 
hustling those who entertain them and trying to jockey them, into 
an expression of confidence that they do not yet feel in us, is 
poor business. 

The Lucknow Compact which forced the hands even of the 
bureaucracy and compelled it to agree to such poor Reforms as have 
been doled out »o India would in all likelihood suffice for the present 
for such of us as have decided to enter the Legislatures ; and even if 
it does not, this should spur us on, to quicken the pace and try to 
reach our national destination of Swaraj all the earlier so that we 
may re-adjust communal shares in representative bodies. Friends, 
let me tell you frankly that 1 do not consider it likely that for some 
time yet we can afiord to dispense with separate electorates. But I 
can assure you no one would rejoice more than myself on the day 
that the minorities themselves announced that they needed no such 
protection. It may perhaps help you to judge of my bonafides in 
th.s matter if 1 tell you that I had strongly urged the adoption of 
the Indian plan for the protection of the Christian m norities in the 
Eastern Vilayets of Turkey known as Armenia. 

But two intermediate steps may be taken before we abolish 
separate electorates altogether. The first is that the minorities 
should be free to elect any Indian as their representative. 1 shall 
deem it a great honour the day a non-Muslim minority elects me in 
preference to its own members to represent it in the national as- 
sembly. And 1 know of no Muslim to whom 1 could give my vote 
with greater confidence than to that great Khilafatist, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Another step that we could well take would be the progressive 
creation of mixed electorates, gralually to replace separate elec- 
torates. Some of you may perhaps remember that I had opp->sed 
the Rc. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali who did not wish to risk any scrt t by 
agreeing to the retention of some mixed electorates, and wanted 
safe, even if fSwer, seats for the Musaimans when tbe Minto*Motlcy 
Reforms were being discussed. As inter-communal relations im- 
proved the number of seats thrown open for contest in mixed 
electorates may be increased and those allotted to separate electorates 
decreased, till ad come to be contested in mixed territorial elec- 
torates. rhe same po icy should be adopted in throw mg adminis- 
trative posts open from communal to general competition. 

All the foregoing considerations have to be kept in view in 
dealing with the composition of local bodies where, although the 
issues may often be petty, the pass.ona of the people concerned are 
more liable to be excited. 

A sad enough confirmation of this is furnished by the unfortunate 
dissensions in the Punjab over the distribution of municipal seats. 
The conditions in that province sometimes make me wonder whether 
JaUianwallah Bagh and the Crawling Lane are really situated in the 
Punjab. 
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Mental Myopia. 

In the bhort passage which I quoted in the earlier part of this 
address frcni another address of mine, delivered as long ago as in 
1904, I jisd warned 1333^ audience against placing any reliance on the 
'' misleading uirt}’' of opposition, and i would be the last person 
to believe that we can remain a united people merely by feeding on 
the mtmiory of Martial Law terrors. Many a coalition formed in 
C'pposition and aiversity has broken down after the first flush of 
victor}" at the pohb and in the veiy first days of Government, and if 
Swaraj Is not rmly to be won, but also to be retained thereafter, our 
unity must be base i on something more lasting than the memories 
of common suffering. And yet I am compelled to remind both 
KindiiP "ud 2t”.iisa'mans who complain so bitterly to-day of one 
another's injustice that 5 know of nothing more difficult for either to 
endure from tiie ether than the cold-blooded decision taken by 
General Dyer to shoot and to shoot strong at Jallianwallah Bagh and 
the calcuiated national humiliation of the Crawling Lane. It seems 
to me that we in Vne North suffer from a mental myopia, and as we 
move forwpu’d our sufferings are left behind, and gradually receed 
into obscaiity, so that even at a very short distance of time the 
troubles c: lc-..;ay blot out all recollection of the terrors of j^esterday. 
And what is worse, each community remembers only that which it 
has suffered, retaining in its memory no record of the suferings 
it had itself caused to others, 

T"te Community of the Badmashes. 

oul in referring thus to communities •we are apt to forget that 
it is noc coinniunities that ca- 3 sufieiing to other communities in 
the course of popular afi'ra3’'S, ’■'ut rowdy elements of India's popula- 
tion which cause injury to the peace-lovinv . 'ihe badmashes belong 
to no community but form a distinct community of their own. and 
to it ail is grist that comes to the mill. I was gieatly impressed by 
an article contributed by Lala Lajpatrai from bis'American exile 
during tb(- War when Hindu monied classes had suffered greatly in 
some districts of the Punjab from the depredations of Muslim 
EABJiiASHES. I heic was great danger of in ter communal strife, but 
the Lalaji hastened to point out that the Hindu sufferers had not 
s-ufered because they were Hindus but because they belonged to the 
monied classes, It wss a case of the Haves and the Have-Nots 
and not a case of the Hindus and the Musalmans. This has always 
to be borne in mind, particularly when there are not only the two 
contending panics but a third as well, which laughs just as heartily 
as we fight and abuse one another. Dr. Tagore has spoken a great 
deal since the ombrea:: of rowdyism in the North on the subject of 
inter-communal quarrels ; but the reports of his lectures made me 
doubt a little whether he rememoered what he wrote on the same 
subject when similar rowdyism, but more deliberate and previously 
planned, had broken out over cowkiUing in Behar in 1917* He 
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happened to be travelling in a compartment shared with him by a 
British military officer who sneered at Indian aspirations and asked 
the Poet how his f. llow-countrymen could talk of Swaraj when he 
a foreigner had to be called in every now and then to take his troops 
to the disturbed areas and keep the peace between Indians of 
different faiths. Then, at least, the Poet remembered that there 
was a ihird who laughed while we suffered, and reminded the British 
officer of his existence. The latter asked whether there were no 
such quarrels before the advent of the British, and the Poet admitted 
their previous existence as well but he was then prompt to point 
out that there was one difference. They quarrelled even then, but 
they did not l*^! many suns go down upon their wrath because the 
moment they recovered their lost tempers they also recollected that 
they h-^d to live together for better for worse, and since life would 
be infinite^ dull without more or less friendly intercourse, the 
sooner they made up their differences and became friends again the 
better. But ever since the terxixjs gaudens had come on the scene 
such quarrels had bj'come more frequent and such reconc liations 
fewer and farther between. 

The Hand of Esau and the Voice of Jacob. 

European husbands and Indian wives have a horror of that 
triangular lami ly iife in which the third side is represented by the 
mother-in-law. imagme then the blessed state of that union in 
which the mother-in -law is not only a permanent featme of far'iiy life, 
but in which she alo^e runs the household. And worse than all, 
the mother-in law that makes each of us pine for single blessedness 
combines two distinct ratures in one person, and with ever leady 
sympathy consoles eirher party, as the occasion demands, an-, het er 
still, condemns the other, in the joint ro e of the mother of both ! 
Th's would indeed be matter for laughter if \7e had only sense 
enough not to be ilic dunes oi: this double^deahng moiher- 
in-!aw. Bat •he mom-nt a cow is killed by a ivlusah .an ir 
a provocative manner, or a noisy procession is tiilmn out by a 
Hindu in front of a mosque where prayer may be going on, we are 
ready to rush at one another’s throats forgetting that Musalmans 
haye^ never been known to be wantmg when it was their own co- 
religionists that had to be denounced to the Government as sedi- 
tionists and rebels, and that Hindus have ha . no better record of 
communal cohesion in similar circumstances. Our own sufferings 
have taught us that there is never a lack of one's co-religionists 
to do a'l the dirty work that may be required of them> and when a 
Musalman is so ready to hurt a brother or, for ihat matters 

the entire Muslim community, why need we be surprised if a Hindu 
is employed 10 do the same ? No, friends, like badmashes, traitors 
belong to no community, but form a tr^be of thdr own. Some of 
you must have read Labour's denunciation of “International Fina- 
nce/* We have even better: reason to denQuace ’ ‘Inter Communal 
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Gooadaism/* A Musalman may throw beef during the night into 
a temple or break an idol, and yet the Muslim community may be 
just as innocent of this provoking sacrilege as the Hindu community 
itself ; and in similar circumstances the Hindu community may be 
wholly blameless even though a Hindu certainly threw pork into a 
mosque or desecrated the Holy Quran. 

But even more clear than this is the case of a Muslim Minister 
who may have shown favouritism towards iMusalman in the matter 
oi patronage, and of a Hindu Minister similaily showing undue 
favour to Hindus. Obviously they are members of a foreign Govern- 
ment whatever caste-mark they may bear. The hands are the 
hands of Esau, but the voice is the voice or Jacob. And yet the 
people of a province that has still to stop the pensions of a Dyer 
and an O'Dwyer are prepared to co-operate with those who insist 
on paying for Indian murder out of Indian funds, and to cease to 
co-operate with their neighbours and fellow-sufierers, only because 
a M;n ster who happens to belong to the community ot latter d s- 
penses .-uch petty patronage as the Kelorms empower him to do in 
a manner that does not meet with their approval. After this one 
wonders waat Non-Co-operation means. \\ lien the Congress public- 
ly is we.coming Indians who resign their posts, even though it 
thinks it is pexhaps too much just yet to call upon them to resign, 
there are people who caii themselves Congressmen but forget all 
that Mahatma Gandhi had taught them ot Non-co-peration only 
because a Minister in their province is giving a few more petty posts 
to members of his own community man they think he ought to do. 
Friends, it is not a little enbarrassing to me taat this Minister happens 
to be a co-religionist of mine ; but believe me, 1 would have fe.t even 
more ashamed than i now feel embarrassed if the coiapiaint about 
such petty posts had come from my co-reiigionisis. Hakim Ajmal 
Khau Saheb for whose speedy and complete recovery we all pray, 
has rcldited to me what unspeakable snaine he felt when co-reiigioxi- 
3S.S of his and mme had the hardihood uo show somC sciatches on 
the walls oi tne mo&ques at Multan and soiiie broken pitcherf? in 
jusciheatiou ol their counter-claim that if Hindu temples had been 
destroyed their own mosques did not altogether escape. 

The Parable of the Wise akd the Foolish MuXher. 

Let me udd that x ..ouid nevoi have meutioaed thi had i wanted 
to GOiiiplain about the Hindu attitude in matter, i have done 
so because I feel certain that th^ Muslim meutamy does nut seem to be 
any better, and neither community is above uiese petty go nsideratioua. 
Bat even if the Musalmans had been any better would no l have 
complained of the Hindus, for experience teaches us that it serves 
no purpose for a member of one community to rebuke the members 
of another. That task must be left to ics ovvn members. How 
often have we r.oc seen i tae cuiiaren bving in tne same quarter of a 
town playing together and then quarreUing ov^r little things? uvojiy 
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rushes back to his own mother with a woeful tale of the wicked - 
of his playmates, and, of course, an equally pathetic descrip- 
of his own virtues. The wise mother uniformly decides against 
own child and rebukes him ; and if he still persists in bis com- 
nt, he is ^old not to make such unsociable creatures his play- 
.es any more. The street which is usually the common play- 
ind is thenceforward declared beyond the bounds. But solitude 
1 begins to pall upon our virtuous young friend, and a little 
tration begins to purge his playmates of all their sins so that by 
second or third day they are completey absolved, and he asks 
and secures, his mother's permission to play with them once 
e, though not before he is told that he is not to come to her 
Ln with 1 he tale of his undeserved sufierings. And this is the 
' that peace is secured. But, alas, I have seen foolish mothers as 
. as wise ones, and perhaps the former constitute a majority^ 
s moment their young hopeful comes to them for sympathy and, 
a worse, for effective Support, they shed motherly tears of deep 
uish over him, and when they have exhausted one emotion they 
ce use of another and, going to the mother of the wicked boy 
5 had been so unjust to their little angel, bitterly complain of 
. and drop not a few hints that his upbringing has evidently been 
leefed* This leads to still plainer hints from the other side 
t the complainant was a devil incarnate, and that with such 
ents to bring him up it was not altogether the poor creature's 
It, And then the fray begins. The big guns of abuse are sent 
at a gallop, and long range howitzers which leave none scot-free 
to the seventh gou.^ra’ ion are brought into action. Then appears 
male auxiliary, a id if he is equal y devoid of common-sense and 
ally jealous of his IZ2A.T he opens fire instantly with something 
t shatters the izzat of the adversary for ever. Thus when the 
iCr male auxiliary rushes up to the scene of action on hearing the 
se of this bombardment, he calls a truce to this woidy warfare, 
1. like the Apractical creature that he is. he proraptfy breaks the 
.d of the other male. And it is a lucky quarter of the town if 
itilities remain confined to the families directly concerned, 1 he 
.c commentary on all this is furnished by the action of the brace 
jToung barbarian® with whom hostilit ies had commenced walking 
arm-in-arm to enjoy another game of 'gilli-danda' or *kabaddi' just 
police may be marchmg the Big Four ofi to the lock-up ! 

It is such experiences as these which have taught us that the 
it method of settling intercommunal quarrels is neither to advo- 
e the cause of your community, as m my time 1 have often done 
• even to pose as an arbitrator wi:h an open and a judicious 
id, but to earn the abuse of your own community- And since 
■ brother and I have received an earnest of al eady, 1 feel 
ibfied that not only am I qualifying myself for the office of a 
mine patriot, but that 1 may begin to entertain hopes that the 
D comm uni ies will soon be reconciled. After this, need I say 1 
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recommend this course of "political exercises” to all my friends of 

every community? sanghatan 

Havm«^ explained my own attitude at such length I do not think 
T am called upon to say much about the Sanghatan. I have cer- 
tainlv never publicly opposed it, and if anyone thinks so he is 
mistaken and must have been misled by some ilUreported speech 
A-ititerv*ew This is entirely an affair of my HinHu brethren, and 
iftfaev think they need a Sanghatan they should be allowed a per- 
LrruJ hand in the matter. Every community is entitled to 
undertake such social leform as it needs, and if the Sanghatan 
U oreanised to remove untouchability and to provide for the 
soe-dl assimilation of the Antyaj and their complete absorp- 
^ Lfn Hindu society, I must rejoice at it both as a Musalman 
as a Congressman. Ever since the Congress at Nagpur called 
^ Hindu delegates to make a special effort to rid Hinduism 
n?^the reproach of untouchability** and “respectfully urged the 
religious heads to help the growing desire to leform Hinduism in 
Matter of Its treatment of the suppressed classes,'' this question 
enlisted the direct interest and sympathy of the Congress. I 
ornpmbt-r very well that towards the closing months of the year 
Mahatma Gandhi was making the removal of untouchability 
Ihl test of the Hindus, yearning for Swaraj, and if orthodox Hindu 
rpliainus bodks have now seriously decided to make the required 
irfrm in Hinduism it is bound to rejoice the hearts of that large- 
v,pc»rtpd Hindu and of all his lollowers. 

But i cannot help recalling that this matter remained in 
obpvance for a considerable time, and that it was not taken up with 
anv^ great zeal until after the tragic events in Malabar had caused 
criWP months later a wave of indignation and resentment to sweep 
over the distant Punjab, and Multan Hindus had themselves suffered 
from the unru y passions of the Muslim mob. It is this combination 
of circumstances which causes uneasiness to manjf of those who 
vearn for the unification of India and know how little weight our 
recently achieved unity can just yet sustain. A broken limb which 
has iust come out of a steel frame should not be too severely 
strained. We may not believe every suspicion or rumour, but we 
must not overlook their potency for mischief if they are not quickly 
removed or disproved ; and there is no doubt that people are busy 
creating the suspicion that the removal of untouchability is not 
intended to result in the absorption of the suppressed classes into 
Hindu society but merely to use them as auxiliaries on the Hindu 
ide in future affrays. This being so, I ask if there is no ground for 
the uneasiness of Mahatma Gandhi's followers who have been 
taught, in the words of our resolution at Nagpur, ** to 
sSill NON-VIOLENCE being an integral part of 

rbp Non-Co-operation Resolution," and to invite the attention of 
the people to the fact that “ NON-VIOLENCE in word and deed is 
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as essential between the people themselves as in respect of the 
Government,” and, finally, that ** the spirit of violence is not only 
contrary to th'^ growth of a true spirit of democracy, but actually 
retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of Non-Co- 
operation.” If in removing the reproach of untouchability we give 
cause to the world to reproach us with adding to pre-existing vhi- 
lence, will it not sadden the heart of the Mahatma ? Friends, I’rt us 
befriend the suppressed classes for their own injured sahes and 
not for the sake of injuring others or even avenging our own 
injuries. 

Another feature of the Sanghatan movement is the increase of 
interest in physical culture. This all to the good, and if flabbiness 
and cowardice can be removed from any section of the Indian people 
their is cause only for joy. Here, too, however, there arises the 
ques ion of the sp rit, and I am sincerely glad that the fra^k dis?cu- 
ssions at Delhi last September gave an opportunity to Pandit Modan 
Mohan Malaviya to proclaim to the woild that he himself favours 
the creation of common akhadas in which young men of all com- 
munities can take their share. As for the protection of life and 
property and — I regret that I should have to add — the honour of 
our sisters, he again proclaimed his original intention that common 
territorial Civic Guards should be formed. It was only because he 
was told that the Hindu Sabha by which his motion was being 
discussed could not constitutionally bind other communities that he 
altered his resolution and agreed to the creation of Hindu Guards. 

The Sanghatan of the Congress Conciliation Committee 

But in entire agreement with Hindu leaders the Hindu-Muslim 
Unity Committee recommended certain resolutions to the Congress 
for adoption on all these subjects, and since they were immediately 
passed by the Congress let us now see that we give full effect to 
them. To prevent the possibilty of disunion we have, in the first 
place, to establish at the headquarters of every district, under the 
supervision of the District Cong ess Committees, and in consultation 
with Khilafat Committees, Hindu Sabhas and other responsible 
local associations, mixed Committees for the maintenance of p<*ace 
and security throughout the districts. In case of any incident likely 
to disturb such peace and security, they would endeavour to 
minimise its evil consequences and provide for a speedy- and satis- 
factory settlement, and would encourage the people, in case of any 
provocation, to conduct themselves with restraint, and to refer the 
matter to such Committees for redress of their grievances, instead of 
themselves resorting to retaliatory measures. I have since then 
realised with grief and pain that in some districts the Congress 
Committees have ceased to function, and that Congress workers 
have in some cases themselves taken a leading part in exciting inter- 
communal hostility. This would necessitate for some time at least 
the lormation of supervisory bodies to check the work of the District 

0(a) 
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Committees and to be a substitute for them in areas in which, such 
Committees have not been formed. A permanent Provincial and 
a similar National Cjnciliation Board also seem to me to be called 
for, and had such Boards been in existence perhaps the^^ could have 
averted unfortunate collisions in some localities. These Boards could 
perhaps be utilisL'd also for making enquiries into similar incidents 
that occur in spite of all our precautions, and, if necessary, to 
apportion the guilt between the communities concerned. Let us be 
ready with our machinery, and if the people know that we mean to 
stamp out such rowdyism and to mainta n jpeace, security and inler- 
commuoal friendship, there is little likelihood of our having to sit in 
3tidgnie?nt upon contending communities. 

Civic Guards. 

In the next place the Congress resolved at Delhi tha* its local Com- 
mittees be instructed to form and maintain, under their own supervision 
and control, local Crops of Civic Guards (open to all communities), 
throughout the country, for the maintenance of peace and order and for 
the performance of other civic duties. Local Committees of the Con- 
grass were also to be instructed to induce and encourage the people to 
take up physical culture and to provide necessary Jacilities for this pur- 
pose so that our people may be enabled to undertake their self-defence, 
I have heard of communal dals and akhadas, but I fear the local 
Committees have not yet had sufficient time to organise Congress 
Corps of Civic Guards and open Congress akhadas. I, however, know 
of one School of Physical Culture at Ajmer which sent some of its 
members to the Delhi Congres-'s, and while pleased with their 
physical development. 1 rejoiced still more when I learnt that, in 
spite of much persuasion to throw in their lot with their community 
during the unfortunate affray there and indulge in partisan violence, 
these young men remained wholly non-violcnt and refused to take 
sides. Can anyone say after this that the Congress exercises no 
influence ? Wherever we have men like our Arjunlal Sethi ji, 
Maulana Moinuddin and Mirza Abdul Qadir Beg, -we Thay confidently 
look forward to the maintenance, or, at least, the earliest possible 
restoration, of peace. Dr. Hardikar has, I am happy to say, 
interested himself in the creation of Volunteer Corps, and, let me 
confess, friends, that even to-day when I am presiding over the 
Congress I feel I vrould be more in my element if 1 were working in 
Dr. Hardikar’s place. If only the Government knew how necessary 
is the formation of volunteer corps of Civic Guards to keep our 
crowds even more peaceful than they already are and far more 
orderly and self-restrained, it would not dream of using its Criminal 
Law amendment Act against them and their organ seis, provided, of 
course, it too desired peace and order to prevail in the land. In 
this matter I have a personal end to seive also. Travelling as con- 
stantl^’- as I do, and attending mass meeting by the dozen, and 
being unfortunately only too often carried in processions, 1 feel the 
need of such Corps more thau the stay-al-homes among us, and I am 
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ften teLnpted to take ia iiaad ths local volunteers attending on 
uch occasions, forgetting for the moment that no man can attend 
,t his own funeral ! 

Sense of Honour of our Badimashes. 

But let me say one word on the subject of the protecton of the 
Lonour of our women before I take leave of the Sanghatan question, 
,nd let me preface my last word on the subject with the admission 
hat it is not really mine but my wife's. At Almora, where she was 
.ddressing a ladies’ meeting composed mainly of her Hindu sisters, 
he said that it in a place such as Almora, where Musalmans form a 
■ery insignificant minority, she found that an anti-Muslim riot had 
broken out, and her male relations were not available to help her 
o protect her own or her daughter’s honour, she would unhcsi- 
adngly ai^peai to the first Hindu as to a brother even if she knew 
lim to be a bad mash, and ask him to take her and her children 
mder his personal protection. She said she had enough confidence 
n the sense of honour even of India’s badmashes and in their 
‘sportsmanship” so to speak, and 1 doubt if tbeie are many 
)admashes in India on whom such a personal appeal of a sister in 
istrcss will fail to havm any ehect, Fdends, trust disarms even 
vickcdness and succeeds where six-chambered revolvers fail and 
ihakespoare knew hum in nature better than some of us seam to do 
vuen he wrote ; 

‘'There is a soul of goodness in things evil/* 

I cannot do better than to appeal to m}’ sisters to teach us to 
Tust each other more than we do at present, and by their own 
courageous confidence develop in the worst of us that God -given 
‘soul of goodness.” 

Shuddhi 

Another movement that has affected Hindu-Muslim relations is 
jliuddhi. I m3’?eU' beli we in a missionary religion, and by a mis- 
ionary relig on shoidd be taken to mean one in which, in the words 
)f Professor flex i'^iuUer, the spreading of the truth and the con- 
version of unbelievers are raised to the rank of a sacred duty. It is 
:he spirit of truth in the hearts of believers which cannot rest unless 
t manifests itself in thought, word and deed, which is not satisfied 
:iii it has carried its -nessage to every human soul, tul what it 
jelieves to be the truth is accepted as the truth by all the members 
>f the human family. Christianity and Buddhism as well as Islam 
ire known to be missionary religions, but J udaism, Zoroastrianism 
tnd Hinduism are generally regarded as non-missionary. 

Now, this has been my complaint for a long time against 
Tinduism, and on one occasion, lecturing at Allahabad in 1907, I 
tad pointed out the contrast between Musalmans and Hindus by 
aying that the worst that could be said of a Muslim was that he had 
, tasteless mess which he called a dish fit for kiugs^ and wanted aU to 
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share it with him, thrusting it down the throats of such as did not 
relish it and would rather not have it, while his Hindu brother who 
prided himself on his cooker}^, retired into the privacy of his kitchen 
and greedily devoured all that he had cooked, without permitting 
even the shadow of his brother to fall on his food, or sparing even a 
crumb for him. 1 his was said not altogether in levity ; and, in fact, 
I once asked Mahatma Gandhi to justify this feature ol his faith to 
me. it will be strange, then, if to-day, wnen there are evidences of 
a missionary zeal in the activities of mt?- Hindu brethern, 1 should 
resent their efforts in spreading their faith. More than that, if the 
Malkana Rajputs are in reality so unfamiliar with Islam as to be 
taken for Hindus, Musalmans must thank Hindu missionaries for so 
forcibly reminding them ol their own duty to look to the condition 
of millions of Musalmans whose knowledge of Islam is as defective as 
their practice ol its rites is slack. 

Both communities must be free to preach as well as practice the 
tenets of their respective faiths. There are competing types of 
culture in the world, each instinct with the spirit of propagaodism, 
and I hope we live in an age of conscious selection as between ideal 
S 3 ^stems. We cannot surely wish to practice that wasteful, and. at 
best, a precarious, elimination of ** false doctrine by actual destruc- 
tion of those who hold it. i hope the age of the Spanish Inquisition 
has gone for ever, and no one would think of abolishing heie&y by 
wiping out the heretic, Progress is now possible along the mote 
direct and less painful path of conversion. But it must be the result 
of the e::ercise of the powe of rational choice, and the man whose 
conversion we s^’ek must be free lo choose his faith. What true 
Muslim could be satisfied by the kind of conversion ” which some 
fanatical Moplahs are bt-lieved to have effected during the peiuod of 
the Malabar troub’es by forcibly depriving some Nairs of their tufts 
of hair indicating their Hindu faith ? No better in t^ie sight i f God 
is tbet outward f-onformity which is fore *d upon a pe son by bring- 
ing unc us worldly pressure to beat* upon him. ^ 

Allegations of such pressut*- by zemindars and money- 
lendens and by a num?.rical majority of neighbours in the 
surround rg area have been mrde and denied, and counter-all^ga- 
tjons have been made. This cannot but react unfavourably on 
national unity ; and when over a vc 'y small matter the decision to 
put a stop to all demonstrative and irhammatory methods of mass 
convers^'‘^n and reclamation was given up, the Hmdu-Musiim Unity 
Committee at Delhi recommended to the Congress a resolu Jon which 
was duly adopted, that a Committee be formed to enquire into 
incidents connected w-;th Sh’iddhi'* and xArti-Shuddbi"' move- 
ments, to visit places wherever coercion, intimidation, exe-cise of 
undue pressure or influence, or use of methods of proseiytisa tic n 
inconsistdit with ruch a religious object Is alleged or suspected, and 
to recommend such means as it thinks neces=ary for the prevention 
of such practices. Every political ^^arty in the West is, or, at least, 
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pretends to be, jealous of its honour, and willingl}- consents to have 
a Corrupt Practices Act pass»?d by the Legislature. We who pride 
ourselves on our greater spintimlity must be tru'y jealous 01 our 
rc^ui 'cations, a.nd a national body like the Con.c:r-“ss is a proper 
authority to advise all communities in this matter,’ if not to enforce 
a Corrupt Practices Act as part of the unwritten law of the nation, 
hty own belief is that both sides are working with an eye much 
more on tlvj next decennial Cerxsus than on heaven itself, and I 
frankly confess it is on such occasions that 1 sigh for the days when 
our forefathers settled things by cutting heads rather than counting 
them. 


Absorption or Conversion 

The quarrels about alams and pipal trees and musical pro- 
cessions are truly childish ; but there is one question which can 
easily furnish a ground for complaint of unfriendly action if commu- 
nal activities are not amicably adjusted. This is the question of the 
conversion of the Suppressed Classes if Hindu society does not 
speedily absorb them. The Christian missionary’’ is already busy 
and no one quarrels wnth him. But the moment some iVIu^slim 
Missionary Society is organised for the same purpose there is every 
likelihood of an outcry in tfce Hindu Press, It has been suggested 
to me by an influential and wealthy gentleman who is able to 
organise a iMissionary Society on a large scale for the Conversion 
of the Suppressed Classes, tnat it should be possible to reach a 
seti’l«=ment with leading Hinriu gen deuien ?nd divide the country 
into separate areas wv.ere Hindu an'i Ax:f 5 .Iim Missionaries could 
respectively work, each comnuiity premrmg for each ^-^ear, or 
longer unit of time i! necessary an esuaia.e of the numbers it is 
prepared to ab.sorb or convert. These estimates w^ould of course be 
based on tne n imber of workers and funds each had tu spare, and 
tested by ihe actual iigiires of the p^'eviou' period, in this way 
each community wouid be free to do the work of at sorption and con- 
version, or rafter, of reform vdthout chances of cokisioa with one 
another. 1 cannot say’’ in what light my Hindu brethren will take 
it and I place this suggestion tentatively in all frankness and 
sincerity beiore them. Ail that I say for myself is that I have 
Sf»en the condition of the ‘kali paraj' in the Baroda State and of the 
Gonds in the Centiai Provinces and i frankly confess it is a reproach 
to us all. If the Hindus w^ll not absorb them into their own society, 
others will and must, and then the crthoiox Hindu too will cease 
to treat them as untcuchaMes. Conversion ceems to transmute 
them by a strong alchemy. Put does this not place a premium upon 
ccnvc-Sion ? 

1 HE jDu’j.v Oi'' I'HS Press. 

Once more the best and surest ren'edv is 3 change in the spirit 
of proseiytisatioE ; but that cannot be expected with a Press so un- 
restrainedly partisan as we have to-day m parts of india. I am 
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myself a journalist, and you all know that 1 have undergone some 
little suffering for the sake of securing the freedom of the Indian 
Press. At least, I can claim the honour, if honour it be, to have 
figured in the leading case under the late lamentable Press Act, and 
it was i who started this fox even if i could not be at the kill. The 
removal of these external fetters makes it all the more necessary 
that we should exercise greater restraint than before over ourselves. 
But what i have seen of the Vernacular Press in the Punjab makes 
me apprehend that if it is not checked by the combined efforts of all 
Congressmen it will make us sigh for the resurrection of that dead 
and damned piece of bureaucratic legislation. Not that the bureau- 
cracy would find much in our Punjab papers to which it would be 
inclined to apply the provisions of the Pi ess Act even if it were 
resurrected, ior in the estimation of the bureaucrat the oficnce 
punishable under section i53“A ol the Indian Penal Code is not to be 
named in the same breath with that punishable under section 124-A 
ol that Cede. And even though the Press Act is no more, the 
Penal Code and the Civil Courts, where damages can be claimed by 
ofucials financed by the Government for alleged defamation, serve 
the Government well enough. But the nation remains wholly un- 
protected, and it is up to us not to leave it so exposed, ft was I 
who strong'ly urged the Hindu-Muslim Unity Committee last 
September co recemmend to the Congress a resoluiiun on the subject 
of the Pi ess. The Congress was asked to instruct its Woiking 
Committee to issue a maniiesto inviting the attent'on of the Indian 
newspapers to the extreme necessity of exercising great restraint 
•'/hen dealing with matters likely to aiieci: incer-corximunal relations, 
and also in reporting events ana incidents relatmg to inter-communal 
dissensions aud in commenting upon tnem. it was asked to appeal 
to them not to adopt: an attitude which might prove detrimental to 
the best interests of India ana waica might embitter the relations 
between d'fierent communities. Il was also recommended to the 
congress that its Working Committee might be instructed to appoint 
in each province a sraali Comauittee -which should request such 
newspapers as publiih any matter likely to create in ter- communal 
dissensiocs tuat xuey should desist from folio wing such a course of 
action, and that if, in sp.te 01 this friendly advice, no useful results 
were achieved, tuese Committees should procia m such newspapers. 

even after this they did n^t alter their attitude, a boycott of them 
by Congressmen tvas to be declared in che last resort. The Congress 
adopted this resolution also, but 1 fear its e;:ecudve has not yet had 
time to carry out the mstructions issued by the Congress. The most 
important; work iliat we have to do aprurt from this, of restoring 
Hindu-Musiim unity, is to organise an adequate permanent estab- 
lishment for the Congress and its Provincial and Local Committees, 
for it is no use pas:ing XCesolutions in the Congress which cannot be 
attended to by the honorary executive for lack of a paid, permanent 
estabhshment. 
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Friends, vou may perhaps say I have taken np too much of your 
time in describing and detailing what the Congress did at Delhi and 
have hardly any proposals to p^ace before you to-day. My answer 
is that you need few fresh proposals if vcu are determined to carry 
out those which you have already accepled. At De’hi we ware able 
to proclaim to the^ world that we were not satisfied with the 
existing state of afiairs and that we were resolved to remain united. 
That itself cleared the air to a great extent ; but this was not al. 
We had provided remedies essentially sound in principle for our 
national ills; only we have not so far had time to use them. We 
spent perhaps too much time in examining, analy.sing and criticising 
the resolutions we had passed at Delhi, and a large section of 
Congressmen has been kept busy by the elections. Unless yon adopt 
other measures to restore the national unity, it will he the duty of 
your executive to carry out the measures already adopted. But 
your executive will fail to accomplish anything of lasting value 
unless it has 3rour ungrudging support and active assistance. In 
fact, you are your own most effeedve executive, and as yont servant 
specially nominated by you for the year that is now ccmmencing, I 
appeal to you to assist me in carrying out your own orders. 

To the Indian Press I would address wy most earnest appeal 
urging the Press to rise to the height of the occasion and not to 
disappoint the high expectations of one who is himself a journalist. 
When I was recently at Bijapnr agai-i and for the first time visitei 
its famous dome, a friend who was as deeply impressed as myself by 
that wonderful pile, asked me in a whisper r'ght acro^^s the dome 
if Europe with all its boast of superiority had a whispering gallery 
such as that of the Gol ‘Gunbadh It is no doubt a most asfonisbing 
experience to be able to hear distinctly across such a :rreat space 
everything that is whispered, and the nine echoes heard in that 
gallery are equally remarkable. friend was for the moment 

living the brilliant past of Bijapur over again and felt inordinate 
pride in the acSiievements of his Muslim ancestors. It was no doubt 
a great shock to him when I whispered back that the Whispering 
Gallery of Europe was even more marvellous. And then I told him 
that Europe's Whispering Gallery was the Press, its Fourth Estate ! 
Every lie softly whispered in the privacy of the Editor-Proprietor's 
sanctum was shouted across all the continents, increasing in pitch 
and volume witli every reverberation till it ended in the united 
shriek of hundieds of millions, leaving no chance for poor tongue- 
tied Truth to be heard. And yet it is iust as easy to make the world 
resound with the thunderpeals of Truth as with the shrieks of 
Falsehood, and it is for the Indian Press to choose whether it will 
serve as the Whispering Gallery of Truth or of Falsehood. 

Swaraj and Foreign Aggression 
Before I take final leave of the Hindii-Muslim question I wish 
to declare that if India wins Swaraj it will satisly all the religious 
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requirements of a Muslim in India. Swaraj, Sarv-Raj , or the Raj 
of all, implies Swadliarma, and must imply that in an Kastern 
country. It is not therefore necessary that a Musalman -houid sit 
on the throne of the Mughals at Delhi, and we have all seen how the 
greatest Muslim State has ceased to have a Royal Throne and has 
converted itself into a Republic. Every true Muslim lookr back 
with pr‘de upon the 1 hirty Years of the Truly Guided Khalifas 
during which the Successors of the Prophet and the Commanders of 
the Faithful (with whom Adah was pleased) were the Chief Servants 
of the Commonwealth, Islam spread over the major portion of the 
civilised world and its empire extended over all the continents of the 
known world; but no Muslim holds dear the memory of Islam's later 
conquests and expansion as that of the first thirty years when it was 
the pride of the Muslim envoy to tell the envoys of the 
Byzantine and Iranian empires who had been boasting of the 
despotic power of their respective rulers that the Muslims had them- 
selves appointed their ruler and would depose him just as readily if 
he acted against the Law of God. Victory has not been snatched 
from the jaws of deleat and despair by the valiant and God-fearing 
Turks to no purpose, and 1 feel confident that once they are free from 
the distractions inevitable after the victories both of war and peace 
they will revive with God's assistance the glories not of the Omayyide 
or Abbasid.‘ Empire, but of the first Thirty Years of the Khilafat 
before there were any kings or dynasties. 

I have my own views of the possible adj ustment of the relations 
of all Muslim States and the Khahfa, but this is not the occasion to 
state them. It would suffice if I state here that Musalmans can 
satisfy all their religious requirements no matter who is their secular 
sovereign so long as they recogni-^e that “ there is no governance 
but Gcd's". and that Him alone are we commanded to serve". 
As in every religion, there are in Islam certain things which every 
Musalman is required lo do, and certain things which ^lie is required 
not to do. Between these duties and prohibitions lies a vast stretch 
of ground in which he is free to roam about except for certain things 
which are in the nature of preferences. Now a Musalman can obey 
no creature of God who commands him to neglect one of these duties 
or to disregard one of these proh.bitlons, and it makes no difference 
whether that person is one of hit. own parents or Lis master or ruler, 
whether he is an enemy or a friend, or whether he is Muslim or a 
non-Muslim. So long as the temporal powjr ot Islam is adequate 
and is always at the disposal of the Khaliia, it matters little whether 
a Muslim is a subject of a Muslim or of a non-Muslim. All he needs 
is the fullest freedom to obey none but God in the matter of his 
religious duties and prohibitions. Even if a Muslim sovereign, nay 
even if the Khalifa himself, commanded him to disobey God, he 
must refuse ; and it u obvious that he could not render unto a non- 
Muslim Caesar what he could not render unto a Muslim Cmsar 
because it was due only to God. This being so, I cannot understand 
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why there need be any question of a Muslim’s unflinching loyalty 
to a Swaraj and Swadharma government. 

As for the bogey of His Majesty the Ameer of Afghanistan 
attacking India with the assistance of Indian Muslims, it is the 
creation of fear and cowardice, and can only be laid at rest by 
courage and self-confidence. I must say it did my heart good to 
hear my esteemed friend Pandit Jawaharlal say, Let us win Swaraj 
and we shall see who comes.” We shall certainly be ready to meet 
all comers, and it will be no easy matter to snatch away Freedom 
from the hands that have succeeded in winning it back after a 
century-and-a-half of slavery. As for myself, if India ever needs a 
humble soldier to resist an aggressor, be he the Muslim or non- 
Mnslim, your comrade whom you have to-day called out of the 
nmks will gladly fill his place in the ranks. He certainly will be 
no deserter. 


Afghanistan. 

I have heard that my Madras speech of 1921, which had been 
considered in oflictal circles to be highly treasonable, although itembo- 
died nothing more or less than the sentiments my brother and I had ex- 
pressed in a letter we had addressed from the Betul gaol to the Viceroy, 
had not found much favour even in Afghanistan. And I do not wonder 
that our Afghan neighbours feel a little hurt when they are so often 
described as if they were harbouring designs on Judia. If only we 
knew how difficult His Majesty the Ainec-r must be finding the task 
of organising his kingdom and developing its resources without the 
assistance of foreign personnel, we would not talk of the poss bihty of 
an Afghan aggre sion. Afghanistan is enough to keep him and his gov- 
ernment fully occupied without the additional worry of the problem of 
how a kabul pony can swallow an Indian elephant. If the Afghans 
are hurt merely because I explained my own position in the event 
of a hypothetical aggression from Afghanistan, what must be my 
own feelings having to explain that position? Because 1 am 
a Muslim I have not ceased to bean Indian, and it is surely humilia- 
ting to any ndian’s national pride to think that his lellow-coun try- 
men regard his country and theirs as an easy prey for any foreign 
assailant, no matter how weak. 

•'And the Fourth would Knock me down”! 

Friends, you will forgive me if I relate a story here which 
seems so applicable to our own situation. I have to preface it with 
a special apology to my Banya friends because, whosoever may 
have been the author of the story, he had certainly lived in an 
age much anterior to cur's when the most courageous leader that 
India has known in recent times happens to be no other than a Banya 
and one of his chief lieutenants and lovers is '‘my brave Banya” as 
1 call my dear friend Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. The story is that four 
travellers happened to meet each other on the road and agreed to 

(1 
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travel together for safety's sake* It happened that after dusk they 
were met by some hii^hwaymen who demanded the surrender of all 
their belongings. Then they discovered that their assailants were 
also only four. One of the travellers who was a Kajput whispered 
to his companion who was a Pa than that he con id successfully 
tackle- the biggest of the highwaymen. Thereupon the Pathan 
assured the Rajput that, for his part, he too could manage to deal 
with the next biggest. Thus encouraged the third of the travellers 
who was a middle-aged Brahmin said ; ‘^And I could knock down 
th ‘ th'rd" Then came the turn oi the fourth wlio was a Binya, and 
equally promptly came his declaration : And the fou^'th would 
knock ME down !’* This led the Brahmin to apprehend that in that 
case he might be required to tack’e not one but two. and he decided 
to in. The Pathan too gave it in for fear he might have to deal 
with three as ailants, and, finally the Kajput also surrendered 
because obviously he was no match for all the four. And all this 
because one traveller out of the four had felt just as convinced that 
the fourth highwayman would knock him down as hirs three compa- 
nions were convinced that the}’ could knock down one highwayman 
apiece ! 

Need of Courage and Confidence. 

May I not ask you, friends, if it is not now time when we have a 
Banya for our brave leader for all of us to give up such conviction of 
defeat before the battle is jomed? Why, only recently a Delhi paper 
published the remarkable discovery of its secret invesb'gator than a 
Delegation consisting of two aged Arabs and one young one who 
have como fum Palestine with the permission of the gov'ernment to 
raise funds from Indian Musalmans for the repair of the Masjid-ul- 
Aqsa and the Qubbat-us-Saklira at Jerusalem is the vanguard of an 
invading fore*? of Arabs 1 iSot with such fears and suspicions and 
tremors can Freedom b'^ won. This, Iriends, is the way to 
lose even the little we have. It reuunUs me of Jhe curse of the 
Lord on Israel which is recorded in Deuteronomy : 

T-Jij Lori: fcl aU ;*eud upon t’f.i'p rurtinp, vexiit on /umI rt'bukr-, in rdl that thou 
ijettest thino baud unto for to do, until thou be tltatroyid and thi'u poriah 
qui'ddy. 

Thy Lord phall oiirso tlKo to ho praitten h fore thino priomu-s, thon shalt go 
out one way aiiauist iheni, and tlee seven ways hefoie them ,* and shait be 
removed luio aii the kin^dtuus of tl-o earth. 

And thy carcase fi'all be m^>at unto all the fowls of the air, and unto bea'ats 
of the ear:}] a’'*d no niuu stall rray them away. 

The Lord *-haU sin’to irsee with madness, and blindnetes, and astonishment 
of heart : 

And thou shah, grope at. noonday as the blind gropeth m darkness, and thou 
sbaltnit pr<.flpei‘ in thy ways: and thou wbalt be only opprth&ed aud 
spoiled eveimore, and no uian shall save thee, 

Th'*u Shalt build a house, aud tliou sbalt not dwell therein , thop sh^ilt 
ohint a vineyard aipl thon shalt ifot gather fhe ^noejj tbi lynh 
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Xby Buna and tby daughters shall be given auti> anothni people, and th:ne 
eyt'S obail look and tail w^th Itmgmg tor them all the day icng ; and rhire 
tahall be no m*ghG m thine hauo. 

The truit ot ibme land and all thy labours shall a nation whicli thou 
knowest nut eat up ; and ibou shaic oe 0; iy oppre,'feta ana ciushed 
always. 

So that tUuu shalt be maa for the s giit of thine eyes which th' u shriU 15.-0. 

And thou soalt become an astoidbhment, a prcveib, ana a bywora aaoLg all 
natioua \Mjitlier ihe Lora btiali lead thee. 

The stranger tdat ib wituin thee shail get u\> ahovt. thee verj high ; 3 T*ti tiK.u 
fchait come clown vo:y low. 

He shall lend to thee ana thou shalt nut lend to iiim ; he snaii be the Lead 
and thou shait be the f.ail. 

Moreover all these curses shiiil come upon tb^o, and bhall puitue thee and 
overtake thee, till thou be desiroyeci. 

And they shall be upon thee for a sign and for a wouaer and upon thy scab 
tor ever. 

The Turks’ Message. 

The duty ol the Musalmans to-day is a double one. They owe 
a duty to themselves as Indians to secure freedom for tiiemseives 
and lor their posterity. India is no less their country than the 
Hindus, and even it the Hindus were to shrink from the sacriiices 
required in Freedom’s battle, though they will certainly never do so, 
it would still be their duty to persevere and to say that they would 
win Swaraj lor all India even if they received no aid from the rest 
oi India. Hut as Musalmans too they are to secuie Swaraj lor their 
country. When 1 met the Imks in Paiis, in Switzenand and in 
Home they wondered how the same country that had despaiched a 
large army, which included so considerable a proper lion of Musai" 
mans, to hgat against them could also send a delegation like ours 
to plead ior better terms tor them alter their defeat. When i solved 
this nddie for them by explaining che pur.iiox thac many of the 
Muslim warriurs that were not airaid ot the furkisn swu,.d or the 
German gun ixx%i could pass months and years in those death-traps 
called trenciies, were yet afraid of the policeman’s truncheon and 
oi police iock-ups and prison cells, my 'Turkish friends told me that 
in tnac case l must lake the first boat back to India, and, instead 
ut enueavouring to prevent their enslavement, i should go and 
break the fetters ol my own countrymen. ** We have beaten, the 
English*', they said, “ on the soil of Turkey and in the Straits ; but 
we cuuid not keep at bay ior ever jmur Inaian nordes that pressed us 
hard in Faiestine and in Mesopotamia. C ace you are free ana no 
Indian Muslim can any ionger be driven to fight against the forces 
ot the Khaiita. Both i urkey and Islam will be safe, it is your duty 
to us as well to yourselves that you first win Ireedom in your own 
country.** But they added, “let not your Hiuuu and Sikh feUow- 
countr^ m-n think that they owe a duty only to themselves and none 
to us. It is in order to keep them enslaved that Britain has forged 
such heavy chains for us,*' 
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An Eastern Federation. 

Friends, I am glad to hear that so many of my Hindu fellow - 
work© s are thinking of establishing a relationship with other 
Eastern countries. Their political ideas have scaled the ramparts 
of the Himalayas and crossed the moat of the surrounding seas. 
They recognise that the freedom of every Asiatic nation helps their 
own freedom, and they contemplate the organisation of an Eastern 
Federation. The first step had already been taken by Mahatma Gandhi 
when at Amritsar he identified himself with the cause of the Khiiafat. 
It would be a strange thing if while the Hindus set about organising 
an Eastern Federation, Indian Musalmans should cease to co-operaie 
with them all because one newspaper correspondent realised in the 
suffering of the Musalmans at Saharanpur the tragic scenes enacted 
at Smyrna. Nothing could be more foolish and more absurd than 
this, and if the Turks ever came to hear of this comparision they 
would not feei an excess of gratitude for us. 

A Final Question to the Musalmans. 

But one question and one only 1 shall ask those who point to the 
episode of Saharanpur— where no doubt it is the Hindus that have 
suffered most — as a sufficient reason to veer round .rom non-Co- 
operation to co-operation. And that question is this. Was there 
no British Government ruling in India when Musalmans had to 
undergo such unmerited sufierings ? Was a Hindu administering 
the district or even a Non-Co-operating Muslim? Finally, was no c 
the department of justice administered b^^ a iMusalman who had 
broken away from the community of which he used to be a great 
levuder at one time and had co-operated with the foreign Govern- 
m mt ? 'i hese are not three separate questions, but one, viz, if 
neither the Government nor those Musalmans wh’ co-operate with 
it were able to save the Musalmans of Saharanpur, what prospect is 
there of any greater safety for them if these conditions are per- 
petuated by our co-operation ? I pause for an answei^ but I fear I 
shall not get it. 

In the meantime the Holy Land of Islam remains in the 
custody of non-Muslim mandatories. Five t^mes a day every 
Musalman who offers his daily prayers with regularity tJins his face 
towards the Ka’ba. ,/hile 1 was still in the Bijapur gaol a question 
occurred to me whicn 1 put into verse, and it PtiU r<*mains un- 
answered : 

His Ka*ba lacing which we were daily ofiering prayers, what 
shall we say to Him how it was left under the jnemy's control ?*' 

The Blow Recalled after the Fight. 

Friend <?. l have said all that 1 could say on the Hindu-Muslim 
question and if alter all this lengthy dissertation 1 leave any Hindu 
or Musalman still unconvinced of the necessity of co-operation 
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amonj«: ourselves and Non-Co-operaticn with our foreign 

masters, I can say no more and must acknowledge inysell 
beaten. One thing is certain, and it is this, that neither can the 
Hindus can exterminate the Musa .mans to-day nor can the 
Musalmans get rid of the Hindus. If the Hindus entertain any such 
designs they must know that they lost fchsir opportunity when 
Mohamed bin Qasiin landed on the soil of Sindh twelve hundred 
years ago. Ihen the Musalmans were few, and to-day they number 
more than seventy millions. And if the Musalmans entertain similar 
notions, they too have lost their opportunity. They should have 
wiped out the whole bleed of Hindus when they ruled from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin ana Irom Karachi to Chittagong. And as the 
Persian proverb says, the blow that is recalled after the fight must 
be struck on one's own jaw. If they cannot get rid of one another, 
the only thing to do is to settle down to co-operate with one another, 
and while the Musalmans must remove all doubts from the Hindu 
mznd about iheir desire for Swaraj for its own sake and their readi- 
ness to resist all foreign aggression, the Hind'iS must similarly 
remove from the mmd all apprehensions that the Hindu 

majority is symonymous with Muslim servitude. As for my^seif, X 
am 'wihing to exchange my’’ present servinide for another m which 
my Hindu fellow-countryman would bo the slave-driver injtcad oi 
the foreign master of my* destiiw, tor by this exchange I would at 
least prevent the enslavement of 250 miliions of my’’ co-religionists 
whose sl'tvery’’ is only another name for tlie condnuud existence oi 
European linperialisni When at Lucknow in some Hindu 

^craplaincd to my late chief, Bal Gangadhar liiak Maharaj, thai 
they were giv’^ng too much to the Musalm.ns, he answered back like 
a true and far-seeuig statesman : “You can never give the idusal- 
mans too much/' To-day when I hear complaints that we arc 
showing great weakness harping on Hindii-Muslim unity \vh?n the 
Hindu show no desiie to unite, I say^ *‘You can never show loc 
great we ‘knes|^ in your dealings with Hindus.*' Kcmember, it i* 
only the weak »,ho tear to appear too wcM-c to others. With this 
observation I take my last leave of this question without a 
and a lasting settlement ol which we can effect nothing. 

CouxciL-E*;Tny. 

This was the main question to be dealt WiwU at Delhi evei 
though the Special Sessior was held in order to arrive at a settle 
ment of the Council-entry question, i have devoted so large ; 
portion of my address to it not only beca use of its importance, bu’ 
aljo because happiiy che other is no longer a hve A Delhi a 

my solicitaiion the Congress removed the ban and permitted thos< 
who had no religious or other conscientious objections against CL^jer 
ing the juegislatures or voting at the then forthcoming election^ to d< 
so, and suspended the propaganda in favour of the boycott of Council 
which had achieved such signal success th;ee years previously, Th 
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elections Inve been held, and it can, in my humble judgment, serve no 
useiuJ purpose to re-open a question whica kept us occupied in much 
sterile acuviiy for ino;e tnau a year and sorely tried our temper . i 
hold strong v*e\vs on the subj^cc of the tnpie boycott ol Councils, law- 
courts and schools and colleges, and did not shrink from J^iving 
expression to them in strong, or, as my Swaraj trieiids complained, 
pertia^ps in too strong language m the course ol tne discussion in the 
Subjects Committee at Delhi, i hold the same viev^rs to-day. and 
would gladly give expression to them again in equally strong 
language ii 1 could be convinced that it was ntcessaiy and in the 
best mtirrest oJ: the Congress and the country. ±5ut ol this i am as 
little convinced as ol the soundness oi the Swaraj Party views and, 
on the conirary, i am fully convinced that no word should escape 
me which would estrange Irom the Indian national Congress a smgie 
Indian who has any national teeiing. in fact, i desire to take a 
ieat out of the book of the late Lord Morley, whose recent death has 
removed irom the woria one who had ahown both courage and 
resource in asking his Xeilow-councrymen also to do such justice to 
India as he nimseli wacj capable oi doing, **Let us rally the 
Moderates.” 

The AIodepvATes and the Ijipeeial Conference. 

I take no i'.arty view of the recent electiojis, and the franchise 
is far too restricted to read m them the judgment oi liie nation. 
But if one thing is mure certain tnan another ic is this, 
that *ndia re u.es to co-operate any longer wita its ioreign 
luiers. Many things have helped to disiiiusion those honest iNation- 
aUsts who stall aeid the opinions uiiicii many or us held as recently 
as lour years ago. Th'^ ciscuscions m the irjperial Council witn 
regard to ihe status or inaians overseas have been so expensively 
advertised that it must be a very loohsh hsn That would stiil be 
deceived by the poor bait cliered. bouth Airica where tae Indian 
population sti.i numbers icO,ooo is adamant, ihe imperial Lrovt. 
which cannot plead its impotence to mcerxere in th^ so-caiied '*m- 
te^nal affairs'' ox free dominions when Kenya and uthcr Crown 
Co ^nies are concerneu, oannut noid out any hopes of reversing its 
pa'pabiy iniqt-*.:-u3 decision, and has only consented to near India’s 
case once mo. e. Bat the other Dominions are “sympathedc” since 
sjripathy cost so nttie, and even here they are not quite so opti- 
mi;ilic vhere the inaians m British Columbia, of the ‘'Komagata 
Meru” fame, still numbering some iioo are concerned, though the 
r...s ': of Canada, whicn nas only a bare hundred, is disposed to be 
gererous. 1 am prepared to give the iuiiest cred*« to the impassion- 
ed advocacy ana x^aghly emoiionai appeals oi Dr. Sapru, and Ms 
victory has been compile. But, alas, Le had aimed so low irom the 
very outset that ms victory leaves such of us aa could not like him 
feci the heat of the encounter uncomiurtably cold. 

It reminds me of a friend wh'' had left a lucrative enough post 
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and, making a new departure for an up-country Muslim grad[ua*“e» 
had started business as a commission a^ent in Bombay. One clay 
he met me with every show of exultation, and announced that he 
had closed the day with cent per cent profit in the transaction that 
had kept him fully so engaged. But when I asked for more details 
1 learnt that my friend had sold a few dozen Japanese paper serviet- 
tes, and that the cent per cent profit would hardly pay the day *3 
rent of his office ! After long and weary years of strife the Imperial 
Council passed in IQ21 a Resolution recognising the desirability of 
conceding equal status to Indians overseas, but Hamlet was actel 
with the part of the Prince ot Denmark carefully cut out by General 
Smuts, the Imperial Dramatic Censor And yet Iniia was asked to 
rejoice over her cent-per-cent profits. However, as it happened the 
profits remained unrealised, and two whole years later the battle had 
to be fought again over the Imperial counter. There were doubts 
about the nature of the bargain, such as. wheth'-r payment was 
only desirable or necessary, and here the slim Boer General wanted 
to rescind the entire transaction. But luck has favoured the travell- 
ing agents of India again, even though there was much disagreement 
among them, and one of the two has made a discovery not less remark- 
able than that of Columbus inasmuch as he has discovered in the Boei 
General a skilfully disguised friend of India. We have secured 
cent-per-cent profits again, and a roving commission will go out tc 
each of the partners in the other party*? firm and bv direct deadn^j 
ascertain what prospect there is of any payment. This, then, is the 
net gain. Dr. Sapru’s travelling agents, no doubt some of the Greai 
Unemployed, will have the great privilege of having direct dealing? 
with the partners of John Bull, Sons & Co. Lest I may be suspectec. 
of befitting the results achieved, I quote the conclusion laboriously 
reached by the Times at the fag end of its leading article on ‘Tndfi 
and the Commonwealth/’ ''The spirit of svmpathy’*, concludes th< 
the Times, "and of good-will expressed by the re presen tative-^^ of th' 
British Goverflinent and of the Dominions Overseas, the sincer 
appreciation of the share of India in the Coramonwralth— these ar 
hardly le?s important to her Ilian the practical recognition of her righ 
to negotiate for herself with the other partners ” Yes, Dr. Sapr 
and his royal companion have indeed secured "the rractical recogiy 
tion 01 India’s right to negotiate for herself with the other partners* 
but when will the bargain be concluded and payment received, and— 
what will be its amount ? 

Imperial Confernces will no doubt continue to succeed each othc 
with great regularity, and the success of the Indian dependency c 
each will be advertised more and more extensively. But it is to 
much for poor human nature to wait patiently and continue to Imp 
while the Imperial stratification proceeds from the Arebcan or 
Cambrian stratum through all the Paleozoic, Mesozo:c, Cainozo 
strata or division in their true order of antiquity, and the long list < 
sub-division,, such as the Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, and Pfiorct 
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before wfi come to the Pleistocene or Glacial an^ finall}?- to the Post- 
Glacial or Human period. No honest Moderate would be so moder- 
ate as to be satisfied with this crawling pace of our Imperial progress, 
and no honest Liberal could be so liberal as to give unlimited time 
to England to do us bare justice, especially when they recognise as 
they must more and more clearly as each day passes, that a wrong 
system of education is fast paralysing us and robbing us of our 
youth and manhood. 

When their disillusionment is just as complete as ours, the 
question will still have to be answered, *'How far are they prepared 
togo?“ Xon-Co-operation has from the very outset required only mini- 
mum sacrifice from the maximum number, though even the minimum 
in the Post*Gandbi era far exceeds die maximum inmost cases of 
the Pre-Gandhi period- But Liberty can nether be won nor retained 
on the principle of Limited Liability. Dr, Sapru's advocacy may 
have been aU that it could be, but what is there to follow it? Only 
“resolutions**, petitions and protests, and at best a silly haktal to 
wind up with ? If that is all, let us leave off this crazy pursuit of 
politics. Those whose ancestors have won freedom on the field of 
Kunuymede or after the ‘"crowning mercy** of Worcester or by 
razing the Bastile to the ground may play with politics. We have 
to yet win our Magna Carta aud our Bill of Rights, and it is p’^ema- 
ture for us to treat politics as a Western pastime. For long we 
thought in terms of the Penal Code, and now we think we have 
advanced very far on the road of Reform if we think in terms of Dicey 
and of Erskine May. We forget that we have still to think in terms of 
History ! I am prepared to admit that the Liberal gun is long enough. 
The length of the band, however, counts for little. It is the charge 
beh nd that matters. Once eveiy Liberal or Moderate makes up his 
mind that patziotism must be to him as it was to every patriot in 
the world's history who won freedom for his country from a foreign 
yoke— a matter of unlimited liability, then— all is well. The Congress 
is his proper p’ace even though he may at first proceed at a slow 
pace from force of habit. And it is just because I know that the 
leaders of the Swaraj Party are prepared to go to any length that I 
refused to be a party to driving them out of the Congress. 

It is true many of the Swarajists have retained to this day 
something of their laboriously acquired Western mentality and revel 
in parliamentary discussions nnd debates. Many more who have 
willingly relinquished all thought of the use of force even for 
purposes of self-defence want the spice of this wordy warfare 
to make the insipid fare prepared at Bardoli piquant enough for 
their jaded palates. Many more still have nut fully understood the 
almost unlimited po«isibilities of the charkha which must revolution- 
ise Indian life while it frees us from economic slavery. Above all, 
the Swaraj party is the embodiment of the depression experienced 
by all India when Mahatma Gandhi, after having brought the 
country to the very door of Swaraj, suddenly had to declare that it 
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was unwise to force that door by resorting to mass Civil Disobedience, 
and that his plan of action must be chanp^ed from an offensive bold 
to the verge of audacity to a defensive which to those who did not 
know our generalissimo looked almost like a surrender. But. as I 
told the Mahatma when I was passing through BardoU on my 
way from the Karachi gaol to the Bijapur gaol, his change of 
plan was out of his strength and not out of his weakness^ and 
had he been left free for some weeks longer he would have changed 
the face of the whole situation. He was, however, arrested 
and imprisoned before the people had recovered from the first 
depressing shock of Bardoli, and although there were hundreds 
and thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands and millions, who 
loved him and felt the pang of separation, apparently there was 
none who could put a new life into the Bardoli programme and 
make full use of the weapon of offence which the Government 
had placed in Indian hands by treating the Mahatma as a felon. 
I have not sufficient data at my disposal to enable me to say 
whether the Mahatma was justified in listening to the despairing 
counsel of those who hastened to inform him that mass Civil 
Disobedience free from grave danger of violence was impossible after 
the Chauri-Chaura affair. But I do think Civil Disobedience free 
from such danger was possible immediately on the imprisonment of 
Mahatma Gandhi, and I would have deliberately disobeyed my chief 
and fought the Government with the weapon it had placed in my 
hand. No physician, as my brother say^, is permitted to prescribe 
anything for himself when he is ailin", and af er Mahatma Gandhi was 
♦'buried alive** it was enough if we paid due regard to his creed of 
Non-Violence, without having to carry out his testamentary injunc- 
tion with regard to the suspension of Civil Disobedience also. Had 
such a course been followed I doubt if the Swaraj party would have 
come into being. 

Future Rei;^^tions of the Congress and the Swaraj Party 

Be that as it may, the existence of the Swaraj party cannot be 
ignored, whatever view we may have formed about its genesis. Its 
early beginnin gs were small enough, but the peregrinations of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee, which occupied the time, attention 
and energies of some of our best workers, also succeeded in diverting 
the attention of all from the work of construction, and drove many 
of the most zealous among our younger men into the group which 
sought to enter the Councils, It is an idle speculation now, except 
to the extent that it helps us to formulate a plan for future work, 
to estimate how the chances of this group would have been affected 
if the programme of constructive work had been pushed forward 
and the younger men had been kept busy. On the other hand, some 
of my Swarajist friends also want me to plunge into speculation and 
estimate how much greater would have been their success at the 
polls than it has already been if the Delhi self-denying ordinance 

6 (») 
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suspending out boycott propaganda had been issued at Gaya, I 
might answer them by suggesting another line of speculation based 
on characteristic self-conceit, viz, whether there would have been any 
Swaraj party in existence at all if I had been permitted to be with 
them at Gaya to dis^juade them from following a course of such 
doubtful wisdom. But all this is idle talk now. The Swaraj party 
is there to-day, and even though it may be composed of some very 
dissimilar elements, it is undoubtedly strong enough in numbers 
to-day and has always been strong in the quality of its leadership. 
More than all else, it was permitted at Delhi to go to the polls on 
its own moral and religious responsibility. It has gone there and 
has achieved great enough success considering what forces were 
arrayed against it, how short a time it had in which to organise its 
own forces, and how greatly it was handicapped by the fact that 
some of its best members were disqualified from contesting the elec- 
tions owing to their having undergone longer terms of imprisonment 
than those which do not afiect eligibility. Then, too, electoral roils 
were most defective, mainly perhaps because three years ago nobody 
but the Liberals cared for such things and until very recently even 
those who ultimately joined the Swaraj party had not finally made 
up their minds to contest the elections or to go to the polls. It is true 
a very large number of votes have been given not to the individuals 
that sought them, hut to the Congress, and,— “Tell it notin Gath; 
■v/ishper it not in the streets of Ascalon*' — to Mahatma Gandhi 
himself I There are friends of mine whose distress at such things 
is very deep, and who consider it a sacrilege thus to take the name 
of the Mahatma in vain. I greatly sympathise with them, and 
certainly cannot say that I approve of such political methods. But 
it must be remembered that those to whom the people offered such 
votes were immeasurably nearer to Mahatma Gandhi than those 
who were opposed to them. Moreover, there were some among them 
who were inclined to sneer in a superior sort of way at a Mahatma 
so little versed in the affairs of this world as to pin his faith to the 
silly CHARKHA, which even our womenfolk had discarded in these 
advanced days. They thought that he was something of a bungler 
and a blunderer where finesse was required in dealing with the 
bureaucrats and with a Viceroy who was supposed to have out- 
Yaukeed the Yankees during the War. Their election experiences 
must have convinced not a few of these men that the Mahatma's 
name is sill one to conjure with, and that whatever skill in finessing 
they may possess, their strength even in the Councils lies in the 
backing which the people who loved and revered the Mahatma were 
prepared to give to them as his followers and associates. This 
experience is a valuable asset to them, and the good-sense, restraint 
and dignity which their leaders have in the hour of their victory in full 
conformity with our expectations from them, make them a valuable 
element in the Congress. It is true we have no such expectations from 
their programme as they have themselves; but, while removing! whore 
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really necessary, any idea that may be lurking in the people’s mind 
that it is not the constructive programme but the Council that bring 
in Swaraj we must give to the Swarajists a perfectly free hand, and 
add to that our heartiest good wishes that they may succeed. We 
suspended at Delhi the exercise of our right to carry on a propagan- 
da of Council-boycott, but we surrendered no principle. Nor are we 
prepared to do thht to-day, as we shall no doubt be doing if we 
agree to accept any Responsibility of guiding the Swarajists in the 
Councils. This we cannot do. Obviously, the Swarajists will not 
be able to spare as much time for the constructive work as those of 
us who have not to attend to Council duties ; but 1 have satisfied 
myself that their responsible leaders intend to assist us to the best of 
their power and ability, and in this way strengthen their own hand 
also in the Councils. If they have to leave the Councils any later 
stage, the work that will have by then been done outside in their 
constituencies through our joint efforts will ensure this much, that 
no bureaucratic Cromwell could say of their exit that not a dog 
barked when they took their departure. And if, as a result of their 
labours in the Councils, Swaraj is achieved, 1 for one would certainly 
not refuse to accept it. If peace, harmony and good-will were 
needed at Delhi to preserve the great reputation of the Congress 
they are still needed to-day to enhance that reputation and to help 
us to carry out the constructive programme. 

The Constructive Programme, 

It was in the interests of this programme that I interested my- 
self in the settlement at which we arrived at Delhi, for a whole year 
had been all but wasted by the major portion of the provinces in 
mutual recriminations, and if Mahatma Gandhi’s release was to be 
obtained not by appeals ad misericordiam but through our own 
efforts, it was necessary to resume the work to which the Mahatma 
had rightly pinned his faith. 1 did not at the time itself realise the 
full extent of the havoc wrought since his removal : but the few 
replies that I have received to my enquiries about the details of the 
work done are sufficient indication that through one cause or another 
little work has been done, it is true there are provinces hke Gujrat 
the work of which doea credit to my friend Snjuc Vai.’abhai Patel 
and to the band of devoted workers that Mahatma Gandhi left to 
work under him. Few provinces could show anything like as good 
a record of educational work, and but for Gujrat, the Khadi 
produced in other pi evinces would have remained unbold too long, 
ihe great glory cl the Mahatma, however, was not that he changed 
the face of Gujrat, but that he also changed the face of the whole of 
India. No province did he leave exactly where he had found it. 
Gujrat is even now preparing a surprise for those who think that no 
area could be fit for Civil Disobedience if the Mahatma's cbaracteri- 
sdcaily high standard of preparation was to be retained. But the 
example of Gujrat has not proved infectious enough, and we cannot 
affora to wrap ourselve.^ up in self-sufficiency. The speed of the fleets 
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is the speed of tiie slowest boat, and there are, alas, too many slow 
boats in our fleet, though, thank God, all are still sea-worthy. I 
could not place beiore my No-Change friends sounder canons of 
ciiticism than “A No-Changer writing in ‘Young India' after Delhi 
has done. 

Thtiie is a limit (be writes) bejond which reason and argument cannot go. 
Some conclusions are m the nature of action, and they go beyond the pale ui 
pure rationality. Where reason fails to persuade, experience becomes the hard 
task-master. We realised that we had arrived at such a crisis. One year u£ 
argument and paralysis was tending to harden man in their Pharisaism and sell- 
complacency. The testing time had come not only on the Swaia3istB, not only 
on the Uentrifits, not only on Mohamed All, but on us also, the No-Ohangers. 
We have to submit ourselves to the discipline of facts. {5ince the days oi the 
Calcutta Special Congress, G-audhism had won all along the line : and we, 
Oandhites, have been in continuous peril of loose thinking and draggled effort. 
It 13 good tor everybody to be beaten. 1£ there is truth in us, the very casti- 
gaiiou ot defeat will lead us to examine ourselves anew and hud strength. If, 
on the contrary, Gandhism has become m our hands a plea for lethargy and 
refusal to re-thiuk the implications of iast-developing reality, we are nut the 
true tolloweis of our Chief, we are not worthy to be the custodians of his message 
to the world. Eeality-- that is the ultimate touchstone. 

Yes, Reality is the ultimate touch-stone, the truest and the 
surest that ever existed, and Swarajists and No-Changers, and you 
and 1, all of us, friends, shall be tested and measured by Reality, 
That is why i preach to you the gospel of work. It is not as easy 
a gospel to practise as it is easy to preach and that is why we have 
more critics than workers. But work well done furnishes an ex- 
hilarating experience which the sterile pleasures of criticism can 
never equal. As the Sanskrit poet, referring to the creative effort of 
poetry, says, ** Little does the barren woman know of the pain and 
anguish of a mother's labou.s and less still of the indescribable joy 
of mother-hood at the sight and touch of the new-born babe ", 
Through labour alone shall a free India be re-born. 

The Bardoli Programme to be carried out, 

tbt You will no doubt ask me what should be our work ; and my 
ea6>ly after the most careful consideration is that we cannot better 
we tmuch-maUgned Bardoli programme. If we continue to give up 
Co-0, item oi work on finding difficulties and obstacles in our way, 
bothAall never accomplish anythmg. Many people tell you Non- 
have eration has failed when they only mean that they, or we, or 
KenKuave failed to rise to the height of our ideal. And yet, as i 
sactihlready told you, the steps proposed by the Mahatma are easy, 
lawymbor the commonest of common soldiers is prepared to 

Bchtdce when w feel that you must re-start your practice as a 
f 6r, or file your law-smC, or send your boy to a bettei-cqui pw. 
ooi, 

Khadi Work ako Women. 

As for the man who cannot even wear khadi, it is no use taking 
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him into serious consideration. And yet he is not unpatriotic, nor 
hopelessly selfish, but only lazy and indolent. Well, be has got to be 
roused oucof his indolence, and the best and the most unfailing agency 
for this is the womanhood of India. Whosoever may change and 
tall from the high ideal ol our great chief, the women of India are 
true to him, true to the nation, and true to themselves. With a few 
expert men like Seth Jamnalal Bajaj aud Maganlal Bhai and Chagan- 
lai Bhai uandhi to aosisc and advise them and a full complement 
oi book keepers and clerks, etc , our sisters should be able to take 
the entire cuarge of the Khadi worn in every province and distnc | 
Men may go to goal, and men may come back, but the women ox 
India should go on working our Khadi department for ever* 

The other departments also be organised and the next in impo’-. 
tance to Khadi is the department 01 isational Education, 1 feel 
sorry that i did not press sutficiently hard at Bezwada, in 19121, fur 
the creation oi a Central Board of Education. But now a Central 
Educational Board and Provincial Boards must be created, and the 
education of our boys and girls must be seriously taken in hand. I 
need not go through the whole list of departments for we cannot 
afiord to neglect any item of the Bardoli programme. But we must 
folio .V the plan of 1921, and, while working all simultaneously, we 
must concentrate on particular departments during particular periods 
of the next year. 

The Provision of Funds. 

But all this is idle talk without funds, and the provision of 
funds IS one item which requires concentration all through the yeax. 
When the country knows tuac it is only by carrying out the Mauat- 
ma’s programme of: work that we can manufaciure the key of 
Yeirowda gaol, and that no work is possible without solvency, it will 
not fail to respond to our call. But apart from large donations to be 
appealed for at some fixed time, we must tap permanent, though 
small, sources 8f revenue, and enable the poor to go on contributing 
their mites to the JNational chest. Fixed monthly contributions must 
be arranged for and other similar means of securing the poor man's 
assistance at intervals and in ways suited to his convenience must 
be thought out m addition to a well-organised national ‘drive' for 
securing at least as many members of the Congress as the numotr 
of Indians who have been enfranchised, if, however, we work with 
a will, a full crore should not prove too many. 

Permanent Secretariats and Depart- 
mental Establishments 

And yet much as money may be necessary for working the 
Mahatma's programme, a powerful organisation is just as necessary 
to secure money. Ihis cannot be in tue mam an organisation lun 
by unpaid men. it is astonishmg how we got on so long with out* 
national work covering tne whole area of Uns sub-continent with 
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a paid establisliment hardly large enough for a single department 
in a single district. We are face to face with a strange situation. 
On the one side we need competent, zealous and thoroughly reliable 
workers to carry on the national work, and have not got them. 
On the other hand, we have an army of the unemployed, particularly 
the lawyers who have been so hard hit by the Non-Co -operation 
programme, and they are very tar from being unemployable. It is 
time that we accepted the obvious and the only possible solution of 
this double difficulty. We may pay our workers only a living wages 
on. the reduced scale of the era ; but that living wage must be paid 
to those splendid workers who have made great sacrifices for the 
sake of the nation. Remember, a system that requires martyrs to work 
it gets worked in the next generation by cheats. And, in any case, 
even martyrs have to be fed and clothed before they quit this world; 
India is witnessing to-day the spectacle of greedy foreign servants 
clamouring like so many Oliver Twists for more when they 
have already had much more than even gluttony as a 
rule demands. The Indian Civil Servant, who is seldom 
Indian, or civil or a servant, already gets paid more than any 
class of public servant of similar merit anywhere else in the world. 
It is he who always sets the pace to members of other services and 
thus continues to drain the resources of one of the poorest countries 
in the world. And he is domg this again so soon after the last 
increase in his emoluments. And yet it is he who accuses Indians 
engaged in the service of the nation of dishonest practices. I have 
no douDt tnat the moment he learns that the Congress is asked to 
pay the poorest of poor wages to such national workers he and his 
suppuiters m the Press will commence their old game of vilifying 
meu wiio are the truest servants of India. Those who receive their 
wages m hundreds will be assailed by those who receive them in 
thousands and yet serve India so poorly. But this is part of the 
day’s work and we must not mind it. 

This, to my mind, is the most urgent need of the dongress, and 
I trust you will take steps to create an efficient organisation which 
will carry on the work of the Congress year in and year out. A 
proper National Secretariat, if possible located in some central place 
like Delhi, similar Provmcial Secretariats and District Offices must 
be organised, and work m these secretariats and offices must be 
properly difierentiated into the various departments which we need 
to maintain, 1 he Working Committee l itself should be composed 
of men who are able to attend irequent meetings either at a central 
place, or wherever required by the exigencies of the moment. 

Of course, we must see that all organisations are doing practical 
work which is capable of being checKed and estimated, and, that 
expenditure is nut allowed, after the mitiai month or thereabouts, 
to exceed revenue. 1 understand that the Salvation Army in hng- 
bnd when it sends out workers to new centres pays them for a week's 
boa,rd and lodging in advance, and during that week they have 
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earn enough to pay their way ia the following week. Later on, they 
are required to send a definite contribution to the Central Organisa- 
tion. We shall have to follow some such system with regard to 
those of our workers who are engaged in enrolling Congress members. 
Once this machinery is set up, I feel confident the country can be 
roused again, and we shall be able to beat in 1Q24 the record of 
1921. Remember, there is one great difference between now and 1921; 
Then the Mahatma was f^ee to organise and control the work, but 
to-day, although we shall miss him greatly, his very absence from 
our midst should stimulate us to work with redoubled energv. What 
would Christianity be without the Cross and Islam without the 
Tragedy of Kerbala ? As I have said before we have not yet made 
full use of our Cross. Friends, let us do it now if we bear any love 
towards our absent leader, and calling upon the nation to give us 
its full backing, free the country and break open the great Bastile 
which keeps Mahatma Gandhi and thousands of his disciples in 
chains. 


The Sikhs and the Maharaja Saheb of Nabha. 

We have before us the example of our Sikh brothers whose 
courage, fortitude, and above all perfect non-violence excite my 
envy. The ^ Maharaja Saheb of Nabha has been deposed and the 
words in which the head of this foreign Government proclaims to 
us his firm resolve to keep him out of his State are only so much 
veiled blasphemy. 

The Moving Finger writes ; and having writ^ 

Moves on } nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

We hold no brief for the Maharaja Saheb ; but this much is 
certain, that even if all that his detractors say of him be true, he 
was not depend for any such shortcomings, but for his virtues. I 
am myself the subject of an Indian Ruler and have had fairly in- 
timate experience of several Indian States. I used to be approached 
very frequently by those friends who desired to see political reforms 
carried out in Indian States, But 1 used to put them off with the 
observation that the Indian States are our own, even though to-day 
they may prove far more unsafe for patriotic men than the rest of 
India. I used to add that once the rest of India had won Swaraj , 
Indian States would undergo a sea-change with astonishing rapidity, 
in the meantime it should be our policy not to rouse the suspicions 
of the rulers of these States, and to avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to prove to them that we are not unmindful of their difficul- 
ties nor indifferent to what they, too, have to suffer from this foreign 
bureaucracy. I did not know at the time that the Government 
would provide such an opportunity so soon. But now that it has 
been provided let us avail ourselves of it, for in doing so we also be 
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safaguardinj; tlie interests of reli^ioTi. The Maharafa ^aheb oi 
Nabha has suffered at least partly, because he stronpflv sympathisec 
with his co-relifijionists in their efforts to free themselves from th« 
foreign bureaucratic incubus, and to reform their sacred Gurndwaras 
And the Sikhs in their turn are suffering because they have had the 
courage to stand up for one of our Indian Rulers whom the bureau- 
cracy desires to keep in perpetual dependence upon itsMf . But, a' 
I have said before, the recent action of Government in declaring th< 
Siromani Gurudwara Praban^lhak Committee and the Akali "Dal tc 
be unlawful assemblies is a blow aimed not only at those bodies, oi 
at the entire Sikh community : it is a challenge to the entire nation. 
Each community that dares to live will be similarly dealt with if wt 
shrink from accepting the challenge to-day. and it will only be a 
question, of whose turn at the tumbrils will come next ? 

Civil Disobedience. 

We have already resolved to offer some assistance to our Sikl 
brethren so that we may not be guilty of indnlgiug in lip-sympathy 
only. But something more than that is required. A better oppor 
tunity for Civil Disobedience at least on a provincial scale nevei 
presented itself since the arrest of the Mahatma ; but it is no use 
disguising from ourselves the fact that to organise Civil Disobedience 
is no easy matter. We must be sure of our capacity to undergo 
unlimited sufferings, and since constructive work has not been done 
this year even as well as it was done in 1921, there is little tc 
indicate how much suffering the nation is prepared to endure. If, 
however, we resume our constructive work with redoubled energv, 
Civil Disobedience will not remain a mere possibility, and the Civi! 
Disobedience Committee appointed at Delhi will then be able to dc 
much more fruitful work. For it must also be recognised that Civi! 
Disobedience must be resorted to before Swarai can be won. Lei 
there be no mistake about this. There must be no shrinking from 
sacrifice, and this observation I would like to addreas in particulai 
to such of my friends as have already undergone imprisonment foi 
courageously standing up for their rights. If that experience makes 
them shrink from doing such work as mav lead to a second period o1 
imprisonment, then, T sav, they are not the men for us. The firs! 
imprisonment is obviously wasted upon them for they should nevei 
hav<*5 undertaken to do anv national work, or should, at least. hav< 
made apologies to their foreign masters as soon as they were punish* 
ed- To have undergone all this suffering and then to repeat is th< 
height of folly. As I wrote in the Bi’iapur gaol: 

•If there is a sin even greater than sinlessness it is repen tenci 
over sin after the award of punishment,' 

The Short Cut to Liberty. 

Friends, I have given you a long enough programme of work 
and 1 cannot help it if it is a little too**‘insipid for your tastes. There 
is no royal road to Liberty. But there is one short cut, and that h 
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the readiness to follow the road to the grave. Death for a great cause 
provides the most piquant sauce for the most tastele?s dish, and I 
make bold to say that if your Working Committee took it into its 
head one day to resolve that all its members should prepare them- 
selves to DIE and that the resolution was not only a ‘‘resolution” 
merely according to conventional phraseology, but embodied the 
members* firm determination, I couM guarantee them Swaraj within 
a year. And if it was the All-India Congress Committee that made 
such a reso ve for itself, Swaraj could be won within a month. But, 
friends , Swaraj is in your hands and can be won to-day if each of 
vou resolves to be ready to die at the country’s call. If, however, wa 
are not prepared to do this and object to the Bardoii programme 
because it U dull and drab, then it is useless I0 talk of changing the 
Congress creed. Let us resolve to work, and, if need be, to die for the 
sake of our nation’s freedom, and if at the end of a year’s honest 
work, this Government does not send for our absent leader to witness 
its heartiest repen tence for the past, and to receive the great Charter 
of Swaraj for the future let us m God's name unfurl without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the flag of the Indian KepubLc, India’s indepen- 
dent Federation of Faiths. Then, friends, you will not find your retir- 
ing President so unwilling to break the link that joins him to Great 
Britain as he is in some quarters suspected to be. In 1921 we gave 
a year to ourselves and the same perioa to the Gcvernment; but our 
part of the contract was not fulfilled, and we could not demand 
Swaraj as the price of our unfinished work. Let us go back to Nag- 
pur, and with trust in our Maker and a prayer addressed to Him to 
give us courage, fortitude, perseverence and wisdom, begin the great 
work once more that our great leader has outlined for us. If only 
we do not prove unworthy of him we shall win back our lost liberty 
and it will not be as a prayer for success, but as the declaration of 
victory won, that we shall then raise the old, old cry 

• MAHATMA GANDHI KI JAI ! 



REPORT OP 

Congress Work in 1923. 

The General Secretams* of the Indian National Congress 
issued the following report for 1925. 

Tn compliauee with Article KXTIT of the Constitution of the 
Congreas, we have much pleasure in presenting to the Ah-IcdJa 
Congress Committee the Report for the year 1023. 

Working Secretaries 

The dniies of Ihe Working Secretary were carried on successively 
by Sjt. Rajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawahar^al Nehrn during the first 
half of the vear under report, %vhereatter they have been under the 
charge of SJt, D, Gopa^akrishnayya, This rapid succession of Wor- 
king Secretaries resulted in a frequent joiirneving of the ofiice hithe* 
and thither which entailed changes in staff and serious dislocation 
of office work with added expense. 

Location of Staff and Office 

In view of the growth in importance and volume of Congress 
work, it is becoming imperatively necessary that the office should 
be placed on a Foundlv organised basis with adequate and competent 
ftaft We aceordingl}' submH the following proposa’s in connection 
therewith : 

(\) The following staff for the office may be fixed : 

Assistant Secretarj** . 

(Vide A. I. C. C. Resolution No 8 dated 3012- 
*9l6.) 

Additional Assistant Secretary 

(Vide Working Committee Resolution No 23 
dated 28-5-1923.) 

Stenotypist with knowledge of Accounts 
Accountant 
Typist 
Clerk 

Three peons 

Total 



(B) A place may he fixed permanently for the Office where a 
stationary Additional Assistant Secretary with a clerk may 
be placed in charge of the permanent Records, Library, 
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any other property of the Congress, etc., while the chief 
Assistant becretary with the other membets of the staff 
may keep temporary oftice with tne Working Secretary 
wherever he may Happen to be. 

Statement of Work 

The work done during the year by the All- India CongreiS 
Committee and its Kxecutive, the Working CommiiLee, will appear 
from the reports of tneir proceedings which were duly circmated 
among the members I’-om time to time. 

Specialisation 

A glance at the statement will show that the nature and extent 
of development in Coiigreas activities and tne enormous output of 
work requires speciaasation through departments to ensure greater 
attendon and quicker disposal, ihis is being seen ed by creating 
departments ana placing tnem in charge of memoers of me Wo.King 
uummittee. Khaddar departmenc ha^ been so tar special ised, .mu 
jNational Jbducatioa which promises to occupy largely the alien cron 
ot Che iNatiun xn its constructive prOg^ramme shou.d follow suit. Any 
special undertakings for which the Congress accepts responsioidty atso 
need the undiviaea services ot a member, as is liiustrated in the case 
of JNagpur odtyagraha (report of which is awaited to be appended 
hereto.) 

Devslopxmenx of Cabinet Sysiem 

This application marks tne beginning of the development o£ the 
Cabinet by stem with ita sense ot collective responsibility which we 
had occasion to notice in a clear furm at Jbombay and partiahy at 
jNagpnr All-india Congress Committee meetings, i his demands the 
recogaiuou that the members of the Working Committee ought to be 
whole time workers and provision may p-tuaps nave to be ound 
soon to secute tucir services iiCe of extra-Congre&s auues. 

ihe ixxcreSse oi euruesiness on me part of congress woikers 
throughout tne country has resulted inciuenuahy m a number of 
eiecuuu aispuies, jihis is, of course, partly due lo the growth of 
party system lu congress po.icics. 

llXPEKlENCB IN THE WORKING OF THE CONSXIXUXION 

These disputes are due also to certain defects, anomalies and 
anachroaisms whiCu have raid tnemsvives bare in the course of the 
work.ag of our uousucucioa, to correct wnicn a committee has been 
situng wnose report will be availaole o.i the taOio of tne Subjects* 
commdtee (oee "‘osie). Wc have acquired three yeaia* experience 
in woikiUg tne cunstiiucioa, wn.ch can avail us to afford a sound and 
liberal inrerpigtaiioa thereof for the efhciout conduct of our future 
work 

Congress Finance 

it is to be regretted ibat d‘aioat every Frovyicia Coagrwi 
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committee excused itself, for one reason or other, its quota to the 
All"Jndia organisation. Even the half delegation fees due to us 
from the Jjelhi Reception committee were not torth coming, while 
the Reception committee of Magpur has not favoured us as yet w.th 
the balance due since 1920. In the case of Delhi, indeed, we were 
liappy to escape the necessity of running ourselves the whole 
Longress, thanks to the generos ty of the Bombay Provincial 
Congress committee. On the other hand, some, nay almost all, 
Prov nc^al Congress committees are addressing themselves to us for 
relief, in some cases for actual self-preservation and in others for 
meeting particu ar contingencies. Some provincial organisations, 
for instance Ajmer and Sind, are threatening to cea-e existence, 
This iS a state of things which should command the first and 
immediate attention of the m-coming All India Congress committee. 
The funds that are available fur jieneralpurpo.'^es before the committee 
at the present moment amount to no more than Rs, 25 thousand 
which would hardly suffice for running the office even for a year. 

Release of Leaders 

The year restored to the nation its beloved leaders Lala Lajput 
Rai, the Ali Brothers and others whose presence amdist us has given 
afresh of life to the movement to continue its fearless march 
on the path of sacrifice kept green by the great campaigns of the 
JNagpur (Roll of Honour is to be laid on ihe table) and Akali 
Satyagraha. It is a matter for sincere congratulation that the 
former was crowned with success and the latter is ce tain to repeat 
its glorious achievements of the Guruka-Bagh days. The Congress 
has taken up the chailnnge of the G )vernmeot to the light offree 
association of all Indians for non-vioknt activities. This requires 
solidarity in Congress ranks, which has been recently threatened by a 
recrudescence of Hindu-Muslim disunion, with its ugly and ominous 
manifestations at Multan, haharanpur Ajmer, and other places in 
the North. The presence of leaders and the anxi(pus attention 
bestowed by them upon the problem has had some sooihing effect. 
But the trouble is still thc*e, and requires to be eradicated by p»'ompt 
and skilful handliog of the situation. 

Nation* al Pact 

The ('Otnniiitee nn the National Pact is 10 pr^^Sent its to 

the Subjects comniitiee which, it id hoped will settle the q-jestion 
and rc'itore the original harmony amongst the various ccuimunities. 

Flood and Famine 

The Nation, despite the vis ta ions of flood and famine and all 
the misery that followed in their wake, which particularly hit hard 
the provinces of Beliar, Kirantak, Andhra and Burma, has pulled 
tgelf up bravely find tlieCongress a^so had the honour of contributing 
ib mite to the relief wc that has been afoot* 
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Constructive Programme 
Of t^e constructive programme inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Khaddar (report of which is to be laid on the table) is the only item 
that has, to any appreciable extent, been attended to ; and the other 
items have so far remained almost untouched, either owing to want of 
funds or to the distractions engendered by party dissensions and 
strife. It is hoped that the new Committee will address itself to 
providing facilities for inaugurating work in this direction and 
preparing the country for the great path of Civil Disobedience which 
alone can lead us to Swaraj. 


REPORT OP THE 

Satyagraha Committee 1923 

The following is the Report of the Satyagrah Committee 
appointed by the Delhi Session of the Congress 1923. 

By resolution No. 4 of the Special Session of e Congress held 
at Delhi a committee was formed **to organ se an effective campaign 
of civil disobedience and to advise and legulate the action of 
Provinces organising similar provincial or local can^paigns for the 
speedy atta nment of Swaraj which alone can guarantee the 
restoration of#iviahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners to 
liberty as well as the treedom of the Jazirat-ul Arab and a satis-, 
factory settlement of the Punjab wronns.’ Jhis committee consisted 
of Maulaaa Mahomed Ali, Deshb indhu Das, Sjt. Vallabbhai Patel, 
hajeadra Prasad, Sardar Mangai Sen, Sjt, Vithalbhai Patel, Pandit 
Jawabarlal Nehru and Dr, S. D. Kitchlew (convener). I beg to 
present to 30U a brief account ol the —ork done by this committee. 

Immediately after the Delhi Congress one of the members of th® 
commi.,tce, P.mdit JawahrrialNtbru.accompained by Principal A, T. 
Girl waiii and Sjt. Santanam of lamil Nadu proceeded tc Ja* to 
ai-'. sabna out what was happening there and to examine 

what tiuih ther^ was in the reports appearing ill the press in regpd 
to the treatment accorded to the Akdiid by the N abba authorities. 
Ihese thrcf gentlemen were arrested on their arrival at Jaito under 
circumstances well-known to ail. A grave situation arose and we 
were iaced by a problem Qf first rate political inportance. It wae 
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not possible for the Satyagraha committee to meet immediately and 
so 1 wired lo the members and to oiheis for their opinions on the 
line ot action to be taken to meet the Nabaa challenge. Events at 
Jaito were roubing up the i)ikhs to action and large divans were 
Deing held by them, i attended a number oi tnese meetings and 
conierences and assured the Sikhs of the support of the Congress. 
Our of6.ce of the batyagraha Committee was opened on 23rd Sep- 
tember m Amritsar. Ihe Provincial congress committees were com- 
municated with and asked to report what they could do in the event 
of a call for men to offer civ 1 disobedience and also of the number 
of volunteers leady at their disposal, their financial condition and 
steps taken by them in pursuance of Civil Disobedience resolution* 
With the exception of one or two ail the provinces sent their replies 
to these inquiries. 

It was felt that the Council elections were occupying most of 
their energies and there was general complaint of lack ot men and 
money, it was however assured by most ol the provinces that if 
an efiective campaign ol civil disobedience was started, both men 
and money would be forthcoming. As feeling in Congress circles 
was being brought to a head and a definite line of action was being 
decided upon Messrs* Jawahar Lai JNehru, Gidwani and Santauam 
were discharged* Ihis reii<*ved the tension a little. 

iHB JULLUNDBR EPISODE. 

The Akali situation however continued to develop and 1 kept 
in Closcj touch with the Sikh leaders and participated in their divans. 
A meeung of the batyagraha committee was fixed lor Juli under 
about the time of the session of the Sikh League, it was hoped 
that members of the committee would thus be able to study for 
themselves the situation in the Punjab, As is well known, Govern- 
ment took swift acton against the Akalis on the eve 01 the bikh 
League meeting and arrested all the prominent leaders of the move- 
ment. The b. G. P. and the Akali Dal were decrared unlawful 
associations, owing uuiortunc),tejy to illness and other reasons most 
ox the members ot the baiyagraha Gommicice could not come 
to J uilunaer. Maulana Mahomed Aii was tue only member besides 
the convener who was present at J u lander* 

Soon after the Juiiuader episode 1 wired to a number o£ leaders 
drawing their attention lu the Akan situation m the Punjab. About 
this time the President and bcGremiy ot the *-i. i*C. C. convened a 
meeting of leadeis at Amiicsar to consider the situation. Ihis 
meeting took p ace on the x^th j^^oven^be^ and made two recom- 
mendations to the Woiking Committee of the Congress which were 
subsequently app,ovea ox by the Working oommitice. An Akali 
bahayak committee was lotmed and two of its members, Pandic 
Jawahar Lai Nehru and 1 1 were deputed to repreaenc the congress 
in Amritsar to coaler with the S, G. P. C. and to help them in every 
way* Principal Qidwahi was pht; in charge ot Pnbiidty. 4. i»eetmj[ 
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of the Satyapfraha committee was held about this time ifl Amrltsaif 
and was attended by Maulana Mahomed AH. Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru and my^^eU. The Committee endorsed the recommendations 
of the Leaders Conference and further su^^ested that non»Sikh 
Congressmen should become associates of * he Akali Dal which had 
been declared unlawful by the Government. 

By the formation of the Akali Sahayak Committee, the special 
work in connection with the AkaHs became the business of the 
representatives of that committee and the convener of Satyagrah 
oomm'ttee, who was also placed in charge of it bad to devote all 
his time and energy to the work chalked nut for the Sahayak 
Committee* The recommendation- of the Satvagrah committee 
regarding non-sikhs b'^coming associates of the Akali Dal was 
approved of bv the Working Committee but owing to lack of clear- 
ness of the rules of the Dal no definite steps have been taken yet. 

It was the intention of the convener and some other members 
of the eommit< 0 e to tour round the country with a view to interview 
principal workers in the provinces and endeavour to rouse +he peop^ 
and thus prepare for a campaign. This intention could not be 
given eSect to as the situation in the Punjab developed rapidly and 
made it impossible for me to leave Amritsar. I was advised by 
the President of the A. T. C. Committee and some othe- members 
of the Working Committee as well as some members of the Satya- 
graha committee to remain in Amritsar. The Sikh leaders also 
desired my presence there. 

Wind it xjp ip You Don't Mean Business 

The Satyagraha Committee has thus not been able to organise 
*'an effective campaign of civil disobedience through out the 
country.” Repeated attempts were made to prepare for some 
action but the circumstances detailed above prevented any effective 
steps from beitlsr taken. It is now for the Congress to issue direc- 
tions and to chalk out a line of action. The future of the Satyagraha 
committee would depend on the decisions of the next sess‘ons of the 
Congress, The whole po'nt of th^ committee was that it should be 
a committee of action and not of mere enquiry as unfortunately 
misunderstood by some, and if such action is not contemplated in the 
near future it will be desirable to wind up the committee. Then 
again even if the Congress contemplates direct action in connection 
with the Akali struggle, the question to be considered is whether this 
action should be taken up by the Akali Sahayak committee O'* bv 
the Satyagraha Committee. Probably it will be more convenient and 
desirable for the former body to be placed in charge of this If so, 
then the Satyagraha committee will remain a paper committee with 
little work before it. 

Present Position in The Punjab 

1 need not say much in this report about the present situation 
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in the Punjab, The Sikhs are at present carrying on a campai^rn 
of civil disobedience a ainst Government and at any moment an 
acute crisis may develop which would demand ail the resources not 
only of the Sikhs but aho of the Congress* The Congress should 
prepare for this and be ready for it when the time comes, 

It is clear to every one who has read the situation that the Aki- 
lis are putting up a vigorous fight to protect their right of free associa- 
tion and religious reform and as such the challenge Tj the Akalis is 
a challenge lo the whole nation. The All-India Congress Committee 
has already recognised this fact, This civil disobedience is already 
started on the National ba^is and tbe Congress has only to associate 
itself with the movement by g ving it a practical effect. If the Akalis 
fail on account of lackot support from the who'e country the Con- 
gress will lose its prestige and progress towards Swaraj wil. be retar- 
ded for a long time to come* it is a'so my conviction that if an 
effective campaign of civil disobedience is taken up by the Congress 
all these dissensions and communal frictions which are the result of 
lack of national activity will at once disappear, focussing public atten- 
tion on the 0 e important issus before the country, 

Th * Working Committee sanctioned a sura of Rs, 5000 for the 
Satyagraha committee and the sum was paid over tome, A sum of 
Rs 1331-2-1 has so far been spent and Rs. 366S-13-6 remain in hand. 
The major part of the expenditure was on establishment, propaganda 
and telegrams etc. 


S. KITCHLEW, (CONVENER) 
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Indian National Pact Committee 

The following i$ the report of the Committee appointed 
the Delhi Session of the Indian National Congress 1923 to 
enquire and report on the question of the Hindu Mus'im unity. 
The rep >rt was signed by Dr Ansari and Lala Lajpat Rai, 
ind proposed the following National Pact.— 

** Whereas India bein^ a dependency of the Bri4sh Government 
las been deprived c»f all the rights and privileg.is of a free country 
ind Indians are deni d even full citizenship j^hts in several p^rts 
Df the Bri ish Empire and the present foreign Government does not 
ase, and in the nature of things cannot be e>cpectel to use, all i"s 
resources to uphold the dignity and protect the elementary rights of 
Indians : 

“ Whereas H is essential for the free and full moral and miterial 
Jevelopment of her citizens and the enforcemeat of due respect for 
their human rights an I their liberties m all parts of the globe that 
Indians should before all else, possess in India the rights and 
privileges that the free nations of the world enjoy in their respective 
countries : 

** Whereas it is necessary that ail the peoples of India, of whatever 
religion, race or colour, should unite together and apply all their 
resources, moral, mental and material, for the attainment of Swaraj 
and the only obs acle is the want of co-operation among the different 
communities due to misunderstandings and mutual suspicion about 
each other's aims and intentions : and 

*'Whereaaa joint declaration by all communities of the goal 
which they se^ to attain and the rights which they wish to secure 
for the people which a Swaraj Government will be pledged to 
guarantee and safeguard wiU be beneficial to the creating of that 
confidence and toleration which are absolutely essential fora common 
endeavour: 

, “ It is hereby resolved that all the communities and committees 
represented by the signatories to this document shall enter into an 
igreement in terms of the following resolutions which shall be 
fcnowQ as the INDIAN NATIONAL PACT.'* 

Terms of tKe Indian Natbnal Pact 

In pursuance thereof it is hereby resolved that — 

Complete Swaraj 

(i) It shall be the firm and unalterable object of the communi-* 
:ies represented by the signatories to this pact to secure complete 
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Swai-af for Tnr^la, that is to say. the Swaraj which wiU secure and 
guarantee to Indians the same status, rights and privileges in India 
a? free and independent nation enjoys in its country. 

Federal Government 

(2) The form of Government under Swaraj shall be democratic 
and of the federal tvpe ; but the exact nature of this Government 
ahall be fixed and determined hereafter by a national convention 
consisting of representatives of political opinion. 

Hindustani to be Lingua Franca 

(3) Hindustani shall be the national language of India. It shall 
be permissible to write it in either script ^Urdu or Deonagar, 

Full Religious LtsERTv 

(4) Full religions liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, 
propaganda, association and education is hereby guaranteed to all 
the communities^ forming the Indian nation and shall form a consti- 
tutional right which it shall never be lawful for any Government to 
annul, modify, su';peiid or otherwise interfere with. 

The afore-mentioned liberties shall however be exercised subject 
to such disciplinary rules and regulations as may be found necessary 
to preserve peace and order and to eliminate force or compulsion 
by any one party in derogation of the rights of others, 

No Preference to Particular Religious Denomination 

(5) To prevent any particular religious denomination being 
given undue preference over any other, no Government funds or 
funds collected by local bodies from public revenues and public 
taxes including ce-ses shall be devoted to the promotion and 
furtherance of any denominational institutions or purposes. 

Defence of Swaraj 

(^') When once Swaraj has been achieved, it shall be the 
sacred duty of every Indian, be he a Hindu, Mussalman, Sikh, Parsi, 
Christian or of any other denomination, to defend it against all 
attack, external or internal. 

Protection of Minorities 

(7) In view of the present state of f eelin g prevailing in the different 
oommuni^es and in view of the insufficient development of political 
s'^nse and responsibility in them, it is necessary for some time to 
afford adequate protection to the interests of minorities. 

Communal Representation 

It is therefore hereby agreed that the various communities shall 
have separate representation in the Legislatures, both State and 
Federal. 
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Dissentient Notes 
Dr. Ansari’s Dissent 

[Dr. Ansari wishes to extend this principle to municipalities and 
local boards, 

Lala Lajpat Kai’s Dissent 

Lala Lajpat Kai does not agree to this. As an alterna- 
tive Laia J^ajpat Kai proposes that a time limit may 
be fixed during which communal representation wiii be 
entorced and at Uie expiry ul which it will be abolished 
aitogethe:. Such representation shall throughout the 
couiuiy be in proportion 10 the numerical strength of 
each community in tue consiimencies. 

Lala Lajpat Kai wants that a special provision sbaU 
be made loc the repre^Deniation of the Sikhs and some oiber 
communities who are m a very smail mmoiity, such as 
Christians and Parsis, etc. 

Doctor Ansaii suggests that large minorities such as the 
Sikhs and the Christians may be given special representation 
in the Federal Legislatures, but only very small minorities 
such as 1 arsis suouid be g.ven a special representaiion both 
m tne hecleral and State Legislatures. But the electorate in 
ail cases will be joint. There shall he no communal or colour 
or caste distinction in public services and in the educational 
institutions.] 

No Cow-slaoghter EKqept Ax Id 

(S) In order to achieve national unity and out of regard for 
the religious feelings of their Hindu compatriots the Musalmans oi 
India do hereby, by a solemn self-denying c^rd man bind ihemselves 
to give up cow-slaughter except in connection with Id-uz-Zoha when 
it will be cUihe in such a manner as will not injure the feeLags of the 
Hindus. 

No Music before Places of Worship 

(9) In order to secure ’ preserve a cairn atmosph' .c for public 
worship, it is hereby dc-‘'-t,red that no music shall be allowed in 
front of places of puidic woiship at such time as may be fixed by 
Local Mixed Lonciiiatory Hoards, 

Religious Processions 

(10) Religious processions of difierent denominations when falling 
on one and the same date shall follow such different routes as may be 
fixed and at such difterent timer as may be determined by Local 
Mixed Conciliatory Boards. 

(li) *n order to prevent friction ana settle all questions giving 
rise to dificrences and conflicts between diiderent religious com- 
munitiei^-. e. g , on the occasion of Dusenra, Mobarrum* Rath Y atrg, 
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Procepssions, Sikh Divans etc, etc. Provincial and Local Joint Board 
■will be appointed to act as conciliatory and arbitration boards. 

Eastern Federation. 

(12) While cherishing feelings of the most friendly natur 
towards ail the Nations of the ■world at large, it is further ’csolvet 
that the people of India should participate in the formation of : 
Federation of Eastern Countries to be established for the purposes 0 
mutual help in trade and commerce and the emancipation of th' 
East from the economic exploitation and domination by Euiope, am 
with a view to encourage and support Oriental culture and general!; 
to maintain good and friendly lelat’ons between the various Nationa 
lities all over the East. 

Dr. Ansan^s Note 

[Doctor Ansari wFhes to incorporate in the National Pac 
a clause which runs as follows. — Further that no bill no 
any clause thereof nor a resolution afiecting any community 
■W’hich question is to be deter mined by the member’s of tha 
community in the Legislature concerned, shall be proceedec 
^\ith if three-fourths of the members of t^ at community ii 
the particular Legislature, Federal or State, oppose th 
Ijll 0: any cLuse thereof or resolution.] 
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Boycott Committee 

The follovnngis the report of the Committee appointed 
by the Delhi Special Congress for the boycott of British goods. 

The Committee consisted of (r) Pundit Mo tilal Nehru (2) Maulana 
Mahomed AU, (3) Vithaibhai Patel, ( }) J. N. Mehta (5) Subhas 
Chandra Bose. (6) Seth Umar Sobhani (convener), (7) Dr, Kitchlew 
(8) N, C. Kelker, and (g) D. Gopal Krishnaya. The report, however" 
bears the signature of 4 members only, viz, Messrs Umar Sobhani! 
J. N. Mehta, V. J, Patel and Gopal Krishnaya : — 

The Congress has accepted the principle of the boycott of 
goods made in the British Empire and its feasibility and we are now 
called upon to determine the method of putting it into operation, 
developing home manufactures, etc. l o those who still doubt the 
feasibility of the boycott we m^y point out that when the late war 
broke out. England did not appom; Committees, nor did France, to 
consider whether a boycott of German goods was feasible or not. 
They were in a state or war with Germany and boycott of German 
goods was the supreme anii paramnunc duty, in a similar vay we 
feel every Indian must consider it his pa i amount and supreme duty 
to boyco’i goods made in ^h#* British Empire. The boycot . has got 
to be effected md instead of wasting any furt^ier time as t » how this 
is feasible the nation should make up i‘s mind to put uie boycott 
into i.mediate eSect and to make such a boycott successful. At 
the ?r.me time we have to Jve a warning that buch a boycott cannot 
be put intq effect all at once wdth .regard to ali the com.n^'^diiiea’ 
which are coniTag from the British Empire it wid have 1. ba a 
'boycott by graduation.' We shau have t make certa n exceptions 
in case of articles which are necessary for the he.jt.th and education 
of the people or are vital for certain important in:i ' tries. 

*‘Weareof opinion that a complete boycott can at once be eject- 
ed of all the ** piecegoods made in Ihr ^riti:;.h Empire. Ihe Knaddar 
movement has shown how India *"an be made self-co'^ rained with 
regard to piecegoods. In lact during the War period it was seen 
how we cou’d curtail our foreign Imports and f*Jl back on indigenous 
resources with economv .■ consumption. Kbaddar goods plus Mill- 
made gords jan suffice fo*- ihe clothing requirements of the people, 
The t b’ r artic' 's which can be and ^ho1Jld be immediately boycott* 
ed are : (i) Leather goods, {2) Chom ca'^, (3) cycles, Carriages^ Cars, 
JVliotor Cars, and Motor Cycle*', (4) Clocks and Watches, {5) Drugs 
and Medicines, (6) Cordage and Hope, {7) Bootf and bhoes, (8) Pro* 
visions, (9) Sugar, (10) Cutlery, {11) Ordinary glassware, (12) Je* 
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weller3^ (13) Polishes, (i.i) Salt, (15) Soap, (16) Starch and Farina 
(17) liyeing and tanning substances, {18) Art-ware, including ivor3^ 
work, (19) furniture, (20) Musical Instruments, (21) Toys, (22) Baskel 
work, (23) Stationery, {24) Haberdashery and Millinery, (25) Buttons 
(26) Candles, (27) Jute manufactures. 

With regard to leather goods articles necessary for productive 
Industries such as, Roller Skins, Picking bands and pickers should 
be excluded. 

'Tmports of all injurious a-ticles such as Liqii 3 rs, Wines, Spirits, 
Tobacco, being articles of luxury, can also be immediately stopped. 
The fundamental requiremenc lor m^king the boycott successful is in 
our opinion, an organisation on the lines of the Indian Munitions 
B jard. We realise t’lat for ecoaom o and other reasons we cannot 
have that huge orga ••isatioa started by us, but we suggest tha<- every 
Congress organisation from the small village Committee upwards tc 
the All- India Congress Committee and the Working Commi tte« 
should forthwith take step 5 to establish and organise a virile workinj 
Boycott Committee. This should be charged with carrying out th< 
orders of the Congress with regard to the Boycott of goods made ii 
the British Empire. The Boycott is to take effect immediately witl 
regard to the articles specified above and steps should be taken t< 
make either this Sub-Committee or any other Sub-Committee into 2 
sort of a permanent organisation working at Bombay with an efficien 
stafi. "^he :;a£E may, in the beginning consist of one paid Secretarj^ 
one shorthand writer, two clerks and two peons. This staff may bi 
accommodated in the Ofdces of the Provincial Congress Ccmmittei 
or in a n».,v of&ce specially taken for the purn'-'"^. The total expen 
diture 'er annum * .r this stafi need not exce^^d as. 12,000. Thi 
Committee will have to publish a large amount of lii^^rature and evei 
perhaps a weekly Bulletin. The total expendit Te for all this print 
ing and pu lications should not, in the beginning at least, exceet 
Rc, 1,500 per month, which means that xhe tot^^L— ^»xpenditur 
in the beginning may be put down ab Rs. 30,000, T 
will not include printing expenditure for Books like the Direccor 
of Indian goods which should be the first the Committee 

nor ti e iniual expenditure o'* sta'Honery, furniture, etc., in which ; 
fairly substantial investment wih *.ave to be made. All this non 
recurring expenditure on furniture, the typewriters, duplica'tin 
machine, etc*, should not cost mure than Rs 5,000, while th 
printing of the Directory and Spec al Staff employed for the sam 
will cost about Rs 10,000. In all, therefore, a Budget for the firs 
year may be put down at Rs. 45,000. 

“The Central Organisation Id have as its main function 
issuing of instructions to all the Cc’''gress oreanisations in tb 
country regardmg the method and ir"” in which the boycott 
to be put into efieci: and imparting information regardin 
indigenous sources from wmeh comm litiea can be obtaii 
ed, and the foreign countries which can supply these nece 
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yities which cannot be manufactured in this country** etc. The Sub- 
committee will have to prepare and i;eep a Directory of all the 
Indian artisans and industrialists showing the articles and commo- 
dities which are made and manufactured in this country* They 
should get into touch with foreign manufactures, foreign merchants 
and, if need be, even with Foreign Government Authorities, for 
getting information as to ioreign sources of certain articles. Every 
Village Boycott Committee should carry on if possible, a house-to- 
house propaganda with regard to the boycott and wh le coercion 
should be avoided, it should take all non-vioient means ro make the 
boycott succesful in the village. It should apply for information to 
the CentralJOrganisation whenever required. It may also, if possible, 
side by side with Khaddar Stores in the Village, have a Store of all 
the difierent necessities of life made in India. The same should be 
the case with the Taluka and District Organisations. All the organi- 
gations must try to get the co-operation of all the Chambers of 
Commerce and Commercial Associations wirhin their jurisdiction and 
must move the Municipalities, District Boards, Local Boards, and all 
such semi-public Institutions to pass boycott resolutions and put 
them into efiect. Municipalities can even have a higher control duty 
against articles made in the British Empire and see that Merchants 
dealing in goods made in the British Empire are charged higher 
Municipal-taxes, Man daps at the time of marriage and other cere- 
monies are constructed in villages and towns and the local Munici- 
palities can see that no permission is given for the construction of 
such Mandaps unless non-British articles and perfectly Indian artic- 
les are used therein. Congress Organisations can again take the 
co-operation of diEerent caste organisations wh’Ch shou’d pass resolu- 
tions that all the caste members should use Indian articles only and 
in case of certain articles not being made in India they should go m 
for foreign articles in preference to articles made in the British 
Empire, Congress organisations should organise Exhibitions 

within their jurisdiction of such a practical nature that arrange- 
ments must be made there for buying and selling of articles and for 
registering orders with the Stall-keepers. Occasional Bul’etins may 
be issued by the Central Organisation but a preferable thing will be 
to run a weekly Bulletin called the ** Boycott ” wh ch will be the 
Official Bulletin of the Congress keeping in touch with all the Con- 
gress Organisations throughout the country solving doubts and 
difficulties and imparting information with regard to the availability 
or otherwise of articles either in this country or in foreign lands. Con- 
gress Organisations specially in big manufacturing Towns and 
Cities should get into touch with the manufacturers and Indus- 
trialists and persuade them and their representative institutions to 
purchase stores preferably of Indian origin, and in the absence of 
Such, stores of non- British origin. It will be an up-hill fight, of 
course, with some of these manufacturers whose factories may have 
been fitted up with British machinery for which spare parts may 
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a’ so be required to be of British ong n. With patience and ha 
and earnest work, however, it is possib e to change the mentali 
even of manufactarers and to induce them to adopt the Boycott 
British goods as an economic principle. 

It must not De supposed that boycott of goods made in tl 
British Empire is a simple proposition but if people set themselw 
to it with a set determination of purpose and a will to win, 
will not be very difficult in making the boycott successful and thi 
carrying out the a ms and objects of the Congress in the matt< 
of ns ng this as a principal weapon in our fight for ‘^Swaraj." 

The Main Recommendations 

**Our main recommendations are thus:*— 

(a) Start a Central Organisation, 

(b) Issue instructions to all Congress Organisations to sta 
boycott commit ees and boycott work, 

(c) Ask all Congress Organisations to keep articles of India 
manufactures besides piecegoods in their Khaddar Stores. 

(d) Develop and push forward Khaddar manufacture as muc 
as possible and for tit is pu’-pose popularise and develop hanc 
sp nning also throughout the country. 

(e) Publish a Directory of Ind'an goods and manufactur« 
keeping in touch with Indian Manufacturers and artisans. 

(t) Get into touch w th fore gn manufacturers with regard t 
articles which are not availab'e in this country excepting of cours 
piece-goods. 

(g) Adopt boycott immediately with tegaid to articles specific 
in the report, and, 

(h) Adopt all sorts of peaceful propaganda like house to hous 
visits, starting of weekly papers, etc., etc. 

Statements are attached herewith showing the total value c 
Imports from the British Empire and Foreign Coun ries of article 
which we have recommended for boycott in this report. 




Names of Articles 


Boots and Shoes — 
British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Cutlery — 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
i^lass and Glassware — 
British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Jewellery — 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Polishes — 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Salt— 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Soap — 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Starch — 

British Empire 
Foreign Countries 


• « 


• 9 


m * 


• • 


Farine — 

British Empire 
Foreign Countries • • • 

Dyeing and tanning substances — 
British Empire 
Foreign Countries • • 



lL.iq«ors, inclviding Metlxylsited 
Spirits — 

Britisli Empire. 

Foreign Countries • . 

Xobacco — 

Britisli Empire 
Foreign Countries « . ^ 

Clocks and watclies — 

British Empire • . 

Foreign Countries . . 

Provisions and Oilmen *^8 Stores- — 
British. Empire . . 

Foreign Countries 

Sugar — 

British Empire . . 

Foreign countries 
A.rt« works of — 

British Empire 
Foreign countries 
Furniture and Cabinetware — 
British Empire 
Foreign countries . o 

Musical Instriiments — 

British Empire 
Foreign countries . . 

Toys — 

Bi-itish Empire 
Foreign countries 
Baskets and Basketware — 

British Empire •. 

Foreign countries 



1919-20 

1920-21 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 


15,56,280 

57,91,800 

at 

22,21,810 

47.91.440 

K 

0 

10,92,790 

23,45,420 

[ 

22,97,320 

31,74,980 

i 

35,48.790 

69,07,670 

4 ^ 

1164,32,150 

3,68,54,150 

H,7e 

9.46,930 

22,66,750 

11 

2,78,730 

3,93,800 

] 

18,50,720 

39,08,000 

!'■ 

2,84,770 

3.43.880 

] 

i»54i8o,88o 

1,47,87,210 

a , 05 

54,71,520 

80,26,240 

4 e 

1,12,22,740 

1,32.19,040 

85 

10,00,390 

8.75.590 

2 

19,17*740 

8,94,840 


9 ,n >920 

4.88,970 

3 

1,32,920 

33.800 


1,04,880 

2,49,190 

5 

75,98,270 

1,18,06,140 

94 

1,12,91,160 

2.55.80,080 

225 



H to 


^*7.42,350 

*19,98,810 

1,41,97,880 

59»88,68o 

3.x6,690 

11,45,890 

2,10,03.260 

80.87.860 

3.45,82,190 

9,53.44.430 

3.36,370 

1,12,400 

6.55,290 

6,76,500 

4.42,590 

6,52,220 

9,98,850 

42,45,400 

23.350 
X 3.640 


3,36.91,540 
1,53. 10,480 

1,64,79.770 

1,31,11,460 

4.59.130 

43.32,760 

2,52,19,410 
1,08,76 6S0 

2,80,34,920 

15,69.94.820 

6,43.840 

2,28,660 

24,28,060 

30,25,640 

22,59,630 

14.65.200 

21,12,400 

37.97.350 

61,300 

17.580 


2 49,93.274 

1,26,68,273^ 

1,33.62,622 

31,43,141 

3.05,649 

23,93,814 

1.91.61,72a 
/ 8,74.532 


3.09,* 0,149^ 
24,40,58,109 

8,36,747 

4.05,987 

16,68,822 

8,85,079^ 

10,27,794 

7,55.873 

12,61,470 

21,64,165 

20,896 

7,017 
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TILAK SWARAJ FUND. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The lollovins general statement of the Tilak Swarsj Fund was 
submitted by Mr. C. H. Sopariwala» Hon, Auditor* A. 1. C. C» to the 
Iseneral Secretaries of the Aihlndia Congress Committee 
Dear Sirs, 

1 . 1 have the honour to submit my third inspection report of the accounts 
of the Provincial Congress Committee’s Kepoit of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 1st 
October, 1922 to the dOth September* 1923. 

2. During the year under report all the Provincial centres were visited by 
me except Tamil Nactu, Andhraj Kerala and Carnatak owing to stoppage in 
Bail way communications. There was no time for me to visit Assam. Burma 
was visited by me for the first time. 

3. Accounts of the Tilak Swaraj Fund from Kerala and Assam have not 
been received tor incorporation in the present report. Karnatak has only sent a 
statement of the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

4. As mentioned in my last report, except Bombay, Gujrat, the Punjab, 
Burma and Tamil Nadu, the balances in the hands of otner provinces are very 
poor and during the year under report it seems that no attempts have been and 
could be made to collect the promised contributions or raise fresh subscriptions and 
donations, a nd P rovmoial quota to the All- India Congress is oonsequently a very 
poor one. iMlaa has however paid Bs. 51,480-7-fi to the All-India Congress 
Committee for earmarked purposes. 

6» The Tilak Swaraj Fund consists of iwo different divisions 

. (1) The GErj^EUAL Fuhd amounting to Bs. 70,88,498-11-6 comprises the 
amounts subscribed by various donors without earmarking or indicating any 
specific objects on which it is to be spent. Provincial Congreess Committees have 
full discretion for spending out ot this fund as much money as they think 
proper for general propaganda and other constructive work of the Congress. 
Much progress seems to have been done m organising, stabilising and systema* 
tioally carrying out such constructive work. 

(a) The Kbaddar Department is placed under the management of a Central 
Committee under Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Subs antiai sums have been expended 
on famine and fiood relief and work among depressed classes. 

(b) Annexure 1 to the present report shows at a glance the collections and 
disbursements of the Tilak Bwaraj Fund from 1921 to 1923. In all Bs. 82, 84^ 

e*pcn4ccj for propaganda woih^ B», dwfcfid gn 



TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

£[badder} and Bs. 5,76,692-18-11 spent for National education. Establishment 
charges are within reasonable limits. 

( 0 ) The other anneznres show the financial condition o£ the Tilah Swaraj 
Fund in the hands of the varioas Provincial CongreBs Committees. 

(2) Spbcifo Geants, Bs. 53,88,583-14-6. All contributions and donation 
made lor specific or earmarked object are included under this head. No general 
information as to their financial condition and progress conld be given in the 
present report, A substantial portion of these grants was given for National 
education, Khaddar, etc., and 1 am informed that the management issue reports 
from time to time. 

6, As the OongiesB is now free from internal inconveniences every hope is 
entertained that the Provincial Congress Committees will realise the necessity of 
exerting and devoting their full time in collecting and realising promised con- 
tributions and donations for the past years and raising fresh subscriptions and 
contributions fox the better carrying out of the constructive programme of the 
Congress which makes heavy demands for funds. 

TILAK SWARAJ FUND 

The general statement showing collections of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and 
special grants (earmarked) and disbarsement’s made out of general collections by 
Provincial Congress Committees for propaganda, establishment, volunteers, 
faminei depressed classes, etc., and for i^addar and National education inclusive 
of amounts paid over to districts fox the years 1921 to 1923 is given below 



Tilak Swaraj Fund. 1921 1922 2923 Total. 
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DISBURSEMENTS OUT OF GENERAL COLLECTIONS FROM ITEM NOS. I AND III. 
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(Sd.) C. H. SOPARIWALLA, 



Second Day*s SittiEg 

COQ^NaDA^VEC, 99111, 192S 
“Next day, December 2 %th, th® Cor grass, mot' at 4 ? 

^Lfter the usual programme of snngs proceedings ccmmenc: 
vith tbe reading of me-saseg received from several promine 
i^iberals and Congressmen rejreting their inability to attend a 
it the same time indicating theT views on the present situation, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan in his urged the not 

^pen the question of Cnuncil-entr^^ but milr ' uni'ed 
lonsfTuctive programme. He further susyesv^.j t’uat fhe 
should come to an agreement regarding the National Pact. Pan 
^falaviya in ♦■his message said that the discussion of the dn 
National pact bv -he Cocanada Congress was prematur * cni 
ncrease difficulties. Lala Lajnat Rai ur; 2 .sd nasty in r'le CongVf 
*anks* Afr. Bhiirgri advised the Congress to show pMctical patr 
:ism and spirit of unity based m genuin'* communal toleration. T 
Bon. Mr. A. P. Patro, Minister 10 ’ Kdiication in Madras wrote *. \ 

nay not see eye to eye on all problems but all are agreed fhuir we mi 
9 tr’ve to obtain Swaraj /* Among others who had sent messages \v( 
nhriShankaracba'*jyaof Sharda Peeth, Mr N. C. Kelkar, Rao Bahac 
r, Rangachars Mr. T, V. Seshagiri Iyer and Babu Bbag?;an Das, 

THE RESOLUTIONS 

The Congre'S next discussed resolutions so far adopted 
fche Subjects Committee whiffi had been sitting fo* the last 
lavs. The President moved resolutions placing on reord t 
3eep sense of loss at the demise of Mr Kasturi Ranga lyeni 
3 .nd Sj. Aswini Kumar Dutta who had reniered valuable servi 
in the of the country and also nc^^rdin:? with grief : 

death of Hardeo Narain Singh and of Pandit B'-ijpai who brav 
mfifered imorisonmen^* and contracted seri’)us illness during th 
incarceration and preferred death to release under dishonou^a 
:ondiHons. Mr. Afahomed Ali paid tdbu^e to Mr. Kasturi Rar 
Iyengar for h‘s sweet reasonableness and strength of charact 
Bis paper, the Hindu *\ held a most prom’nsnt place among 1 
nationalist journals and its lea iing articles were note i for diga 
ind soliditv and without that cowardice which was so often as 
ijiated with sobriety. The President also read oun^a telegram fr 
G^aya reporting the death on that morning of Mr. Krishna Prasl 
Ben Singh, Member of All-India Congress Committee. The resc 
tion was passed, the audience standing in silence and praying .or ' 
souls of the departed persons. 

On Change of Constitution 

Then came a series of resolutions moved by Dr* Patta 
5itaramayya relating to the constitution of the Congress. These re 
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iiatioiis were arrived at by the Subjects Committee after protracted 
di««cns^ion on the basis of the rep-^rt (given below) submitted to the 
Ah-Tndia Congress Committee by the Constitution Revision Com^ 
mittee. Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru seconded all the resolutions the 
most important of which was the amalgamation of the North West 
Frontier Province with the Punjab under the Congress constitution. 
Pandit K. Santanam who was the sponsor of the first resolution in 
the Subjects Committee pointed out the present anomalous position 
of the Frontier Provinces under the constitution and said that the 
propoFit'on was intended onlv to legalise the existing practice. All 
th^ ?e::ol’rintis were passed without further discussion* 

Th® lollowing ia the full text of the Report submitted by the Conith 
tiilion Rev'smg Gnmmittee »pp'5?nted by the Special Congress at Delhi 
ta make recommendations for ah«rationt in the Congress conslitut'en!-* 

Tria cnmrm'ttpp was by rpflolofcinti VTf nf thp Special Spsainn of 

the CoTJSfrosa IspH at Pf-Ihi, The cnmmittpp ennpiatpri nf Mpfisrs. Clporge Joseph, 

>"*attabhi Purn«h(j^arn Pa*» Tandon, Rublms OharK^ra and 

JawaharUl N<-hrn { ft was that membprs < f the commit-tes 

mitrht exchange and nir»«nlatp nntPH nn thp pnlrpct. of thp retisiori bpfore wpptirg 
fnTmalW. Tre Proving al rnirL'’'<=‘»s i‘nTnmittp<=‘B and n3PiYib^*TB of the All- India 
Congre^g enmraittr-e wptp addr^p^r^d on the subjeot and f^qu^gted to make Fiig- 
They wpff* grpohilly ad?od th^'ir opinions ab^'ni; thp drs ii'ftbi I it.y of a 
ohanffA in art’o'A VfT and tbp tpdiif»t«on of thp CongrpAs dfjpgatpp, Fnnr Provluw 
e»f*i and neaTly M) inerab-rg of the All-India Oonprpss committee 

have Tpsrondpd to the invitation. 

The committee has foemaUy ra^fc at riocanada and oonsidAted the pugg&etdntis. 
■nQForfpTiatdv three raprabArg of the cnTnniit.tpe — ^Teparw George Joseph, Piir- 
Bhotam Das Tatidon end Snbhas Phandra Borp were unable to present at the 
meeting, but we have th<® advantage of haying received some suggestions from 
them* This report, however, PhouH only considered as representing the views 
ct the two sigi utories. 

Orakob IK OuBsin 

The grpftt maiority of the tnembefs of the A. I. r, c, vfntT^ have gent 5n 
their cugge«t.iop« are against, anv change. Of the Provincfel n'^ngrps** commit- 
tees, Gn5‘^ra*“, Andhra and Kavnatak are against any change The XT. P. have 
however suggested that the object of the Oongreefl ehould be ** Independence ” 
We have carefully considered this qu»*ptinn and we are of oninfon that no change, 
Fhouli b* made. Both of us are for inienendence, and indeed most of those who 
have written tn ur against a ehange in article 1. are in favour of the goal of 
^♦.d^oend nee. Tn soite of this perpenal predilection, however, we are clparJy 
A‘/'‘*inst a hango, Anv change would narrow the Congresp r lfitform and introduce 
anc’hoT piemAHt of contr »vpTp.p to the dftriment of real wo^k. We feel that the 
caRe of indepATidetiCft w'll b® ininred rather than advanced bv an attempt to chsnge 
artie e 1 at this stage. As regards tb® methods also we are of opinion that no 
chance shenid b'^ rca'^e. 

Our eoU‘»agae Bit Bo hi; as Thandra Bose informs us that be wants the object 
of the Congress to be the attainment of complete independence by all legitimate 
tneac&v^* Mr, George Joseph favours our view. 

BRDtrrTTOK IN KUMBEB OPCONOBESS DELFaATRR 

Of the 40 memhcTP of theA.T. f r. who have sent their euggestions on 
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this pGiut, 2y are in favour of a reduction and 11 are opposed to it. Sim-j 
a vefj radical reduction to l,OuO. Of the Provincial Con^^resb Comrnitt.tb .\hL\ 
Karndtak and the U. P, are opposed to a reduction; Gujerat lecommeiioto a ii.: 
tion to 1,001). 

We irtCummend that the number of did'*gates be riducet! bj bidf, that is 
about 3,000. Xuis would mean that one delegate snouid repiesent one hunc 
thourand persona instead of filty thousand as heretofore. 

We understand that onr colleagues Messrs. George Joseph and Sab 
Chandra Bose are opposed to a reduction of delegates. 

0THE2 CHANG gs 

The other principal changes recommended by us are*^ 

1, Tne Congress should be held in the ^abt week of February ur t;,*e I 
week of March instead of during the Christmas holidays. Tnis :» a cohctssioi 
delegates trom South India many of whom liud it very difficult to Kar the i 
them cold during Ohriatmas. At the end of February the climate will be plea; 
and arrangements wul probably cost less. An argument against this chang. 
tne tact that the railway cou'panies offer concessions during Christmas, 
great majority of delegates, however, cannot take advantage oi this coiicess 
ns they travel in third class. 

2. We have made it clear in article III trat the Provincial, District t 
other Oouierenoes that are held are only meant for education and propagant 
purposes and have no other place in tne Congress oiganisatiun. It they 
given any other authority there is a possibility of confiict between the Prov 
oial committee and the Provincial conterence. 

3* We recommend that C. P. (Marathi) and Beiar be made into one proT 
cc. They have everything in common and are small provinces. Both the pnjvui 
were asked by us if they had any objections to this change but neither has si 
their opinion. 

i. We have suggested in Article VUI that the a. I. c. c shall 
to reduce the number of delegates in any province, which that province is i 'v 
to the laciusion of Indian btates in its area. We have done this specially \ 
view to xeciuce the representation of Ajmeie which, owing to Kajupuiarn 
ridiculously high. Ajmer is at present entitled to send lUO uelegaie^, We tm 
that this figure can tasily be reduced by the A. I. 0. c» to 100. Borne auoitio: 
ritilegaces migh*Tb^aliotted to Bombay. 

6. We BUggcsc that, except in the case of the A. I* c. c., the word ‘ Co 
mittee* shiiuld he replaced by ‘JSabna.' Ihus we should have “Pioviue’.ai C< 
gress Babiia.’ it is hardly correct to use < committee^ for all these orgauisatio, 

6. We recommend tnat Congress should appoint an auditor every year a 
also tnai the a. i, c» c. should ensure that the accounts of the P* 0. f 
properly audited. 

7. vVe have added ten to the number of members of the k, i, u. c. and gii 
the A. I, c* 0. power to co-opt these teni 

S. We have fixed the quotum of the A. z. c at 50. 

Djscicions of THf: A. 1. 0, Cl 

9. We Buggest in article XXI that u uns tKe A. I* c. C, uiu 
bidding on a*l Con 3 re &8 organisations untii t.^iy s -i revoked. We furthf-r s 
thbt no decision on any “new matter” shall bfi revoked within 3 months unh 
th^ re is a three-fourths majority, W 0 feel that this provision is esstniial to avc 
a repetition ot some •£ the unfortunate occar;.3nc(:s ot 11)23. 

10. We huggfcst m article XXXI that the a* i. c, c, shoul i nomii at^ a i ai 
Of 10 mombors from whom tho Pr^mde&t should uomlufttu 0 to deoide aU elects 
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p. Soaae perir;a?iei)t trbui.a’ is i ecessary and it is undesirable to ha\e 3 
tixf-ii tribunal of them for all ii's;mte8 as one or more of thobe may not be able 
to art. 

11, W’e have a*h'pted in arciclt-a XXXfl and XXXIIT wh h some si ght 
'“ba’^ges trie put forward in regard to Hintius-taui in thf. draft con- 

‘«t",rut'nn irainvifi by the MhjiiStitution lUvsbiou Commutt-e’ m 1923, Weiftl 
tiiat llindustaiii should deHnUtly be given pride of place. At the same time we 
\ ave not fi.ut rut iicghah or thf- lot al vernacular. Our colleague, sjt. P. D. Tan- 
lien ir^ as strongly in jAavcur of alteifition. We have suggest* d iliat the a i. c. u. 
Me uioera allotted to A 3 aier be revluced to i and the surplus number bt given 
to Bombay. 

Kitlf.s of pbogedurb 

Wa feel that it is necpF’-ary for the Congress to have definite rules of proce* 
dure. The ratner lack of f-u-'n lu cs at present creates confut-ion and d fficnlty. 
It is specially necessary t >t d* ar aiui stringent rules to be raath* about the collec- 
tion. Tf-t-ution and espeudi'*uie ot funds by the All India tffiee as wed U's the 
pTovinmai and other Congress oflicLS, Considerable economy can be effected if 
clear directions are given. 

Those rules need not be made a part of the Congress corstitution, nor n* rd 
they be placed before the Congress. The a. 2, c. c. ran frame rut-m and 

Provincial committees to follow them. We trust that this will be done, We attach 
herewith detailed 8agge8tloii& about the changes to be made in the coustuution. 


Cooanadaj Vq:, 1923. 


(Sj.) B, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
(Sd.) Jawanarlal Isebm 


Detailed Snggesstions 


x\7tiele II (fi' lasted'! of *«?ur:Dg Chriatmaa holidays’ have *.n the last week of 
February or the first week of ilarch'. 

(b) This should read as follovrs t— 

*An extraordinary session of the Cr.cgrfss shall be summoned by th^i All In- 
dia Congress committee on a reruibition ot a major. ty of the 1 r'-vincal Cnujjress 
sabhas or its own motion, utjvirj^d that in to.* laett-? case iiup notir * hat, been 
given and the proposal js s-upnorted b?* two thirds of thi’ mtrnbtrs The 

aII India Congr-ss oommitt?,'? bi.rj’i *ietcrmiue thr-* plnc-o wfiere. (’fssinr ijj to 
bo licldf and the artiol-jS rf jd*. thali a-ii jt' 'vim cucti mocinf aiu*ce 

as the All ind'.a Congretd c ‘una'tt-c moy consicior necefcpajv lu rrspcct H tach 
each cession,* 

Article III This sboul.; :,vti as f ru.wcs-- 

Tho *nc»ian '■t^gunisatior* con *«'£ ox Sue {(dluwii'g**** 

B. The InciiRD. National 

b* TiivOt’ Ind’-i Coriro-' ci.TiinL'ttie, 

c. Provincial b.' 

d. District Coiac-'Ss 

C, bub-Divisif if. xn. n ut I‘'’3»ivf; o> oihe? ^*‘ni |?abt as. 

f. ^uch ofner t iol' ,is - uibi'U. l.-ifi-a as n ay iii'm time to iimc h*- rocogniBid 

Oy ILc Conyrees in r:j!.v 

v:, Tr,t: Lorn'S! iTfL-? r-v ihi-j 


;'r»!7*ndalj Distni^j 
nrgai >"’■.: hr 'nh h|p 

'nl * ?' 'f-.n-'r 

Tu 01 rriiTmcta 


'IV.:uf.b Tebsil c r cnnfernneeR may be 

and p'f’ooaganiin’t i urpws ] 

.''.■'a'afh’; ar.d Berar tn be ma^e into one Pr - 
to be chi^Tigrd s-ceoriirngly, Deletu the Imt 
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paragraph beginning with “the esii-tiug I'rovineial Oongiese committees’* to end 
of aiticie. 

Article Vi, (t ) should read as follows— 

Each Provincial Oongresa Kabba shall consist of lepresentat vps elected 
aunnaliy by the meinbeia oi the Congress {irgarutations in the Province in 
accordance with the rulfs made by the Provincial Congress iSabha. 

(d) Eacn Provincial Congress iSabha shall submit an annual report of the 
Congress \^ork in that province to the Ali-india Oongiess committee before the 
8Ist January, 

Article VIL Toe year of the i-anna membership shall be from April isb 
to March Slst. 

Article VUI. Id third paragraph instead, of ‘fifty* have ‘hundred'} and 
instead ot * last ctmfcua’ have ‘ceneua of 1921.* Add after 1921 ; ‘ provided that 
in the matter of tu -‘ti tiiatea it shall be opt-xi to the ah- India Congi'ess committee 
to reduce the number of delegates m any province, and, it necessary, re-allot that 
number in whole or m part to another province. Provided further that the 
inclusion of * Indian States etc,’ to end ot paragraph as in present constitution, 

7th Paragraph— beg numg with ‘The rules framed by each Provincial Congress 
Committee’ to ‘receipt thereoi’ to be deleted and instead of it the follow- 
ing to be put in at the end ot the preceoing paragraph — 

‘Notice or all changes in the rules fiamea by the Provincial Congress Sabha 
shall f*jrth\v»ih be sent to the Ceneral becreiaries ot the Congress’ 

8 th parsgiauh— beginning witn ‘Each l*rovmcial Congress committee’... Instead 

of the loth cay of December every year such sessions' have : 'ten days 

btilore the cate fixed for the holding of the sessioii. No changes shajl be made 
111 the list within ten days of the Congress’ 

Art.cle XVlll. Make the existing paiagianh CiiAuae (a; '-tnrl atid — 

b. The aocouuis ot the AU lauia Oongres** cm mmucee sl.aT n- Fiud.rrd esery y<ar 
by au auditor appointed at the annual sst.^siMn, ii *. ai Ue c -.upeient fur 
n au litur to cail for ana inspect the accountb ot tte ^ hi ui Congrtsa 
8abbas. 

c, Tot. 'll India Cougr^^ss com mir tee shall tak'» t ) ensure that- the aici'unta 

Of the pToviiic al ' oogrebB tsahuas are prup«rly auaut'd. 

Ariivlo XiX Paia^’Siiph 1, instea»i oi 300 oavc bOO* ^ ciragraph 3 
‘irosu amoiig ihS>m<‘Lubcrb’ to end ol para, 

I ara 3, Sui uld riad as foU»*wb— ‘The allutra«=rtt .'i ali bu acenTding .o tl 3 
*?nj_!a»stic radi^-trjiji’ir.iun uf provinces aiconi-ng ru U’*-; bbt givcu lu appendix 
Para. o. Snsttaa o* ‘Nunzi.b..‘r * na-.e ‘J.n.uary.’ 

Pa^a. U* Ddlute viii'jle pa:‘a’‘-*iLi&ttUivi, itaiH ms — 

' i'Ue .-^U-iudia vJciwgre&s Corn oiiltee shall at ise lirar- meeting Co-opt tea 
.•neihb ’iB ; Proviai-n tni'-t. »t shall be C'HDpettiii ti^r iiifi Committpe to transact all 
Us bU'^inebB evcii tu»»agh any or ail or ttiete iU lucmo.'rs have not been co*opted. 
Alter Para G adti auother paia as iul.ov\h — 

‘i.'a u[', ’,a-;anGies in tm- Alt-'ania Cmy' -esa c-mm-ttce caused by res*' gnat ioAi 
death nr tiusHuee tr.<m luo u bouil bi- fcllciu .y lue Provinc'.a. Congress Sabha cr, 
in the i'a-H **f me cu-<»or;t*n ru. uibi-rp, by TOt* .aI -luii’a congr^•g>4l comraittee,’ 

III jj-iwat '-ira 8 cuauge 15* uu ‘3l?\ ^iUi to this para ‘When once such 
a icr *4 viquib'Cic" 1 and oouvi^ned &■: dt* ii.a. subject?* may be brr.ugh’ up 
?M a-iuierat Oh t*' .lidsa due notice has been givcu to the members ot ta« 
sadu'.’ 

Add after above para another para as foUov 
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‘riie qu'jraoi for the Ail-india coiigrets Oomm:ttee sbali be hfty- ’ 

Article XXI. — add toliowing at the end ot the iiibC sentence — 

*Jtiut a ueciftiou given by the Ail-India Uungre&b committee upon any such 
‘new matter’ ftn&U he oindiag uu the various congreba uiganisations until and 
unless revoked by itaelt or at an eubuing sebsiun ot tue iudian i^ational Oougress. 
Ko decision however ot the All-Iudia Oungrebs committee may be revoked, with- 
m three months uniebs bappurted, by uot less than three tourths ot the members 
present at a meeting ot the committee convened itor the puipobe. ’Delete ‘h'or 
this purpose’ and start new para with ‘Xhe Aii-Xndia congress committee.’ 

Arr he XXIV. add after 'nrsc meeting’ ‘every year,’ 

Ada at tne end ot the article — 

‘All deoisiohb o£ the Working committee shall be placed before the nest meeting 
of the Ail-lndia congress commuiee.’ 

Article XXXI. Delete and instead have the fuUowing>- 
“Ihe Ail-liiUia Congress committee snail at its nxbt meeting every year nominate 
a panel of 12 members irooi whom the Fresiuenc ox the committee shall 
uommace three to enquire into and decide all election disputes. 

Add fresh articles : — 

Article XXXII. Xhe addresses of the Chairman of the Beception committee 
and the Prebiaent ol the Uongiesa shall be printed in ifinglish and m Hindastani, 
both m Devanagazi and Urdu scripts. 

Article XXXIU. Xne proceedings of the congress shall be conducted as far 
SIS possible in Hindastani, Hugiish or the local vernacular may also be used. 

In article IX (b) committee to be altered to ‘dabha’j wherever “ Provincial 
wongrebs oommictee ” occuis it bhuuld be altered to ‘'Provincial Congiesa 
bauna.’’ 

All other consequential changes to be made in articles and appendices. 
Appendix A i ‘’committee” to be changed to “babha.” 

Appendix B. 

City of Bombay to have 10 instead of 7 members. 

Ajmer to have i mstraa ot 7 members. 

0. P, (Jdaraihi) and Bexar b^ one Province with IX membeTs. 

Co-opted by aii India Congress com ,10 j an^ 

change total to bOO. 

B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya^ 

JawaharUl Nehru. 

Oooanada December 24th 192 


J. iW the UONSTITV'IIOS of the INDIAN NATIONAL 
OUNOREtSS, i^e‘ J, A, R. 19S2 Vol, I "Uongress” Section 
Cp. $68 {b) of the 2nd Mditm, 2928) 
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The Debate in the Subjects Committee 

TKi« question of change in the constitution of the Congress he«J pr« 
viomly been debated thread-bare in the meeting of the Subjects Committe 
held on the 27th. The question of revision of the Creed arose out of a reso 
lution adopted by the United Provinces Congress Committee. The debate wa 
very lively lasting over three hours. In the end the main proposition fo 
change in the Creed so as to define Swaraj as ‘complete independence,* u’as 
defeated by an over-whelming majority. The following is ap account o 
this debate* 

Atthe outset Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru, Chairman of the Committee 
appointed by the Delhi Special Congress to suggest improvements in 
the Constitution of the Congress, explained that their recommendation 
was that there should be no change at present in the Creed. They 
bad stated that although thev strongly favoured the idea of indepen- 
deoce and would also like the Congress to aim at it, yet they were 
a^a nst any change at present.as it would only hinder the national 
cause. 

Sj Subhas Chandra Bose, member of the Committee had tele- 
graphed that he was for a change of the Creed .nto '' complete inde- 
pendence by all legitimate means." 

On this subject Gujrat, Karnatak and Andhra were against any 
change while the Unii'ed Provinces Congress Committee suggested a 
change on the lines moved by Sj. Ram Prosad Misra. Some 
members of the Central Provinces Committee also opposed any 
change. 

The U. P' Independence Resolution 

S|. Ram Prashad Misra then moved the resolution of the United 
Provinces Congress Committee for amendment of the Creed, so that 
Swaraj .which ^as the object of the Indian National Congress, be defi- 
ned as “complete independence by the people of India by all legiti- 
mate and peaceful means." Such a change would, he said provide a 
stimulu*? necessary to reawaken the National movement. 

Moulana Azfid Sobhan ( U. P.) seconded the ’'esolution 

Pj Vallabbai Patel (Ahmed abad) opposed the resolution, not that 
he dislik^'d the idea of independence, but that it was inopportune at a 
time when the country was much weaker than it was at Ahmedabad 
when a similar motion of Moulana Hajrat Mohani was rejected. 
Referring to the Kenya insult, he said shat it was nothing in face of 
the greater insults that were offered including the locking up of one 
man whom the who’ e country revered. Sentiment mu t give place to 
tbe practical side of the question and no resolution should be adopted 
hastily. 

Sj S. Srinivasa Iyengar (ex-Advocate General, Madras) moved 
an amendment embodying a definition of Swaraj which was contained 
in the recently published National Pact (see ante). By this definition 
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Swaraj was described as securin r to Indians the same rifirhts, statu 
and privileges in India as every free and indenendent nation enj^vec 
in its own country. Mr lyenear said that- the time had com-" ^vhf^^ 
they should not be compromising on the question of ideals althon?T 
they mi^ht as regards action* If they felt that consideration of thi 
amendment taken apart from the National Pact would divide thgrr 
then he was prepared not to press it 

Sj. Venkatram (Bombav). who had seconded the resohifion c 
Moulana Hasrat Mobani at the Ahraedabad Congress, seconded tb 
amendment of Sj. Srinivasa Tvengar, 

Dr. M. A. Ansari (Delhi) supported it. 

Sj. N. S. Varadachari (Madras), on the other hand* oppo<?e 
both the resolution and the amendment as expressions of suppress^ 
anger. Every time a resolution for change in the Creed was move 
and lO't, Government and some people thought that the Co*"gre« 
was aiming at Jthe Dominion Status. He did not want the idea*- 
Congress to be fixed at the Dominion Status. He wanted ind< 
pendenc', but the country was not then even so strong as it w£ 
in December, iqa i. 

Sj Harisarvothama Rao (Andhra) also opposed both the res^ 
lution and the amendment. He said that they must achieve som 
thing before they could express in bombastic terms their desire U 
independence. «‘We have done nothing We have almost slept ov 
our programme, I have no faith in camouflage but in real sacrifice 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das also joined in opposition to the resolutic 
as well as the amendment as in his opinion there was no bett 
expression of their ideal than the simple word Swaraj. Independen 
wasa poorer ideal than theideal of Swaraj .which included the ideal 
independence. What they required was the right of Self Determin 
tion, and it cou'd not be expressed in any term more eloquently tlu 
the word Swaraj. You cannot have Swaraj w'th a foreign Pow 
and a foreign control over you. You must get rid .*of it in ord 
that you may develop Swaraj/’ he con chided. 

The discussion th<^n centred round the amendment of Sj Brind 
vasani (Gorakhpur) which was to the effect that the term " Swara 
included theideal of complete independence** as a step towards 
attainment. 

Deshbandhu Das indicated his approval of this amedment a 
Sj. Prakasam (Madras) in seconding it spoke vigorously advising i 
House to take stock of their own conduct. Tt was no^ right, 
said, to suppose that because a resolution was lost it was ixit 
preted as one aiming at the Dominion Status. T-osing a.reso 
tion was not so bad aspassing a re^joi’rion and allowing it to rem 
a dead letter. He di'^asreed with t^atel that their position I 
weakened since 1921, f-w had thevr -;uccf"ederl in the Nagpur figl 
That showed that there was nati*^' r* mthusiasm which was allo^ 
to die on account of their own qua-i Is. By accepting this resolut 
they would not be transgressing Ma ..itma Gandhi’s instructions. 
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Sj. S* iC- Satma (Madras) moved for the deletiofj of the svords 
* by all legitimate and peaceful means’ after the word ‘Swraraj^m 
the enlisting Creed. There was none to second it and the motion fell 
through. 

Sj. Shamlal (Punjab) supported the motion of Sj. Brindavasani, 
while Sj. Santanam (t/ahore) opposed all motions for a change in the 
Creed, as thereby, he said, they would be alienating a number of 
people who were within the Congress. This observation of Sj# 
Santanam was endorsed by Sj. Vithalbhai Patel (Bombay) who 
counselled practical wisdom. 

During further discussion Pandit Motilal Nehru opposing a 
change in the Creed emphasised the view of Mahatma Gandhi that 
the existing Creed meant Swaraj within the British Empire if pos* 
sible and v.dtbout the British Empire if necessary. 

Both Dr. Kitchlew and Sardar Mangal Singh, of the Gurudwara 
Committee, spoke in favour of a change in the Creed, the former 
stating that every speaker had expressed a desire for complete inde» 
pendence ; therefore, said he, there was no reason for opposition to 
change the Creed. 

The amendment of Sj. Brindavasani stating that Swaraj included 
the idea of complete independence was lost by show of hands, while 
Sj, S. Srinivasa Iyengar, who had moved the definition of Swaraj 
contained in the National Pact, withdrew his. The main proposition 
moved by Sj , Ramprasad Misra was put to vote. 

The resolution was put and declared lost by one hundred and 
one votes to thirty-nine. But in view of the strong feelings of many 
important members, this independence resolution was again allowed 
to be moved in the open Congress the next day in spite of its defeat 
in the Subjects Committee, 

THE DEBATE ON THE NATIONAL PACT. 

Then came the most important resolution of the day. Pandit Motile! 
Nehru moved the resolution regarding the National Pact. 

The debate on the Indian National Pact and the Bengal Pact 
was initiated in the Subjects Committee meeting of 29th December 
by Dr. Ansari, joint author of the National Pact, who moved 

**That this Congress declares that the attainment of Swaraj is 
impossible without unity between the different communities 
in India, and that an Indian National Pact accepted by these 
communities dealing with their rights under the Swaraj Gov- 
ernment and to secure to each the liberty of faith, worship, 
propaganda, association and education should be agreed upon. 

That in the opinion of this Congress the report of the Committee 
appointed in this behalf by the Special Session of the Congress 
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!ic?1d at Delhi, and the draft Past submitted by th#* Beng 
provincial Conhi'ress Committee be accepted as suggeotions 
be further eon..*dpred by the Nation. 

And for the purpose of laying: down the general principles upc 
\vhich such a Pact should be based and to help in the form^ 
don of an All- India and Provincial Pacts in accordance wii 
it the following Committee, with power to co«-opt up to thri 
tricmbers when they are working in the Provinces, be forme 
to submit a full draft of the Indian National Pact by the er 
of January 1024 : — Deshbandhu C. R, Das (Presideni 
Moulana Abul Kalam Asad, Moulana Shaukat Ali, Lala Lajpi 
Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Sj. T. Prakasam, at 
Dr. Ansari (Convener) 

In the debate that followedi n the Subjects Committee Pt Motil 
Nehru did not favour Dr Ansari’s proposal for a new committe 
and proposed that the matter be referred back to the o^d commits 
for C'-r.sideration, criticism and submission of their report to tl 
All India Congress Committee. 

As the general sense of the House was in favour of the sugge 
tions put forward by Pandit Motilal and Janab Yakub Hussain wh 
opposed Dr Ansari, the resolution was passed, moved by Pand 
Motilal, declaring that having taken note of the National Pa( 
and the Bengal Pact, the matter be referred back, to a sub-committ« 
consisting of thoee who drafted the Pact (Dr. Ansari and Lala Lajps 
Rai, with the addition of Sirdar Amar Singh of Jeswa, in place c 
Sardar Mehtab Singh in jail) with the instruction to call for an 
examine all the criticisms and submit a report to the All-Indi 
Congress Committee by the end of March next. 

This resolution was adopted by an overwhelming majority. S 
in the open Congress pandit Motilal moved . 

Resolution on Hindu-Moslem Pact 

Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi Sessio 
of the Congress do call for further opinions on the draft c 
criticisms on the Indian National Pact and Bengal Nation« 
Pact and submit their report by 3Tst March 1924 to the A 
India Congress Committee for its consideration, and Sards 
Amar Singh of Jeswa be included in place of Sardar Mehta 
Sin-ih who is now in jail/' 

The mover made it clear that the pacts had not been conclude 
but were mere drafts. He could not therefore understand, in viewc 
the great outburst of alarm in many provinces and people sending i 
wire af*er wire in protest, why the telegraph revenue of the Goverr 
men: had been swelled by the heap oi protest telegrams sent to then 
He must say that his head was for some sort of pact although hi 
heart fe’t nifEerently because the real solution was not a Pact br 
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mutual goodwill. However, some Pact acceptable to the public 
might ease Hindu-Musiim tension because without unity they cumd 
noc attain Swaraj, Ihey must eitncr make up their mmd to unite 
or close the Congress organisation. 

Mrs. Naidu seconded the resolution and reserved her remarks 
for a later occasion, 

Mr. Gopalakrishnayya explained the resolution in Telugii* 

Mr. Hardayal Nag opposed the inclusion cf the Bengal 
National Pact in the resolution and moved an amendment lor its 
deletion as it was a hurriedly formed and ill-considered document. 
On this a heated debate ensued, and the general sense of the House, 
which was not favourably disposed towards Mr. Das. the originator 
of the Bengal Pact, and had ever since Gaya kept a suspicious eye 
on him, was against anything that Mr. Das did, 

Mr. Chotalal Jainaya Jharriar seconded the motion for deletion, 

Mr. Purushotama Ray, Bengal, supported the amendment* 
Mr, Gauri Sankar Misra in asking the Congress to reject both the 
resolution and amendment pointed out that in the Hyderabad State 
Mohamedans were prohibited form Cow slaughter on the occasion of 
Id'uzzuha (applause) while the proposed Pact permitted ic. Would 
not the people of Hyderabad turn round and declare that the 
Congress had permitted it ? The Pact, he said, must be dropped 
and unity attained ?hrough work. 


Mr. DAr 

At this Ll. g'. ilr. C. R, B .s ros to in ^rdsr td leuiove 

misapprehensions created abc *\it Pact, d ; reitcr, ted the s.-ate*' 

t ne maau *** the Su ejects Comm ttee that tat Bengal Pact was 
not a concluded greement, ,t was only a suggest . of Bengal 
Provin(':ii Congress Committee to th^ Congiess and wa- on the 
locords of the Cougieos. Bengal did not press on the Congitss to 
the Pac , .low but to con 4 ciPr it in aue course and he therefore 
COUid not unaerstand . cry of “Delete Beng'’!*' in the au'cndment. 

I-ie said : — “ It is a Pact that whe Beui^al Provincial Congress 
Committee has sent up as a proposal before you, and the rejoluden says, 
“Read the reports." And the resolution that uas been moved beiorcs 
you is not that you should accept it. The resolution docs not say 
u', t •'^ou should accept it. Ihe resolution says that the opinion of 
the wiole country should be taken upon it, not only upon the Bengal 
pact but everything that wou id be placed bef--re the piesent turn* 
mittee. is it a Pact? No, We ad know nothing can be a Pact 
till it is so solemnly assented to and agreed upon. Why is this 
objection, pray ? 

“Many of you-may be under the impression, having regard to the 
few speeches that have already been made, that you are asked t 9 
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accept the Bengal pact, that it is a 'wicked Pact, that it creates 
divis.on between the Hindus and theMuhamadans, Therefore, do not 
accept it. Whatever you do, accept it or not, it is not in^^our hands. 
Not now, but after the Committee have gathered opinions from 
throughout the country and placed their report beforeyou. Then wiil 
be the time for you to say ‘"We shall not have this draft, we must 
have another/' But now, why all this anger ? Why is this resent- 
ment against Bengal ? What has Bengal done ? Bengal knows that 
the All India Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress is 
going to consider the question of a National Pact, The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has made its suggestion. It may 
be right or it may be utterly wrong. You are not called upon to 
endorse that view now. All that you are called upon to-do now is 
to say in the resolution that you have read this suggestion. It is a 
record on the Congress. How can you avoid regarding it ? Are 
you to say this that although Bengal has sent up its suggestion we, 
the Indian National Congress, refuse to read it? (Laughter). What 
is asked of you— what is the meaning of this opposition ? 1 have no1 
been able to gather yet. What are you asked to do ? Take the 
opinion of every association in Bengal, take the opinion of every 
class in Bengal, take the opinion of every community in Bengal, and 
send them up here. We don't want to shut this out. Because we 
call it a Pact, It does not become a Pact before it is agreed upon. 
Suppose you write an agreement on a piece of paper, that piece oJ 
rot become an agrecn^nt till you sign it (L«ug^ter). 


Bengai's Right to be Heard 

What is this misapprehension about ? Is Bengal debarred 
from making that suggestion. Is any human being in India to be 
deprived of his undoutbed right to press before the Congress his 
suggestion ? Is the Bengal Provincial Committee to be deprived 
rif'its right to place its suggestion before the Congress? You 
may delete ‘ the Bengal National Pact ' from the resolution but ] 
as.^ure you, you cannot delete Bengal from the history of India 
from the history of the Indian National Congress, (cheers). Bengal 
oemauds the right of having her suggestion considered. You may 
throw it out after considering it. What rigftt has anybody to say 
that Bt^ngal to be deprived of placing her suggestion before 
the Indian National Congress ? That is %vhat ycu are asking for. 
People should go into the merits of the draft. We are not concerned 
about it now, if there are clauses in it which are objectionable, 
well place before ^the Committee your views. Then you will have 
the full right of discussing it when later on the Committee makei 
its report. It is idle I submit at this stage to cry out, You must 
delete Bengal." You cannot delete Bengal. Bengal is where sh€ 
stands. She is on the map of India. She is an integral part of tlr 
constitution of the Indian National And, she is iatinateh 
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associated with the histor3^ of all political agitation from the com- 
mencement of the Congress down to the present day (Hear, hear). 
You cannot delete Bengal. Bengal will not be deleted in this 
unceremonious fashion (Hear, hear. Applause)/* 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti of Bengal advised the Congress 
not to allow any Pact to be formed. He did not grudge any 
concession to his Mahomedan friends but feared that it would imperil 
Hmdu-Muslim unity. It was an insult to the patriotism, intelligence, 
and large-heartedness of Mahomedans if they allowed the impression 
to gain ground that unless Hindus entered into a sort of bargain with 
them they would not stand shoulder to shoulder under the banner of 
freedom. Was the Hindu-Muslim Unity, which Gandhi worked for 
and achieved, such a fragile thing that could not exist unless some 
mechanica\ Pact and compromise came to its rescue? 

Mr. T. K. Sherwani sounded a note of warning. He said he 
was a Congressman for the last n years and would accept S'waraj 
even if it meant Hindu Raj again. He had managed to reduce at 
Aligarh Cow Slaughter even on occasion of the * Id * from 500 to 
two cows and these two were s «crificd by Government servants. 
He had also taken in front of the Mosques more Hindu processions ; 
even before he had also opposed the idea of a National Pact at Gaya. 
He quoted all these to shovv^ his previous attitude but after hearing 
the debate in the Subjects Committee and in the open Congress his 
mind was a little upset to find that some Hindu speakers had urged 
the deletion of the Bengal Pact. The impression he said which every 
Muslim would get from it was that they %vere opposed even to 
consider a documerit which proposed to grant a jl:£t^;ght to Muha* 
madans. The proposal before the House asked more than 

mere consideration of the pacts and if this w’as denied, Muslima 
would be disturbed. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) speaking inTelugu urged the necessity 
for forming a Fact and preparing an atmosphere for carrying on the 
constructive programme vigorously, 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu speaking on Pandit Motilal Nehru's resolu* 
tion with great warmth sa;J she failed to understand the fanatical 
warmth, an almost religious fervour of denunciadon, about a lesolu^ 
ticn which was a merely automatic cfheial procedure the 

leave of the Congress to place before the Nation through the instru- 
mentality of a committee, a pact for all India and a pact suggested 
by the urgent necessities of the local circumstances in Bengal for 
their criticisms and suggestions. Bengal had a right just as any 
other province to consider a Magna Uharta of Peoples for peace 
JT.mong themselves. 

Mr. C, Rajagopalachaii also supported the resolution of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and advised the Congress lot to throw out the 
National Pact alter ic bad been so long before the public. If it did 
sc it would make p think that they wer(* unable to leal with 
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this question and bence they shelved it. He believed that the work 
oi tke consrr active programme and non-violence were the only safe- 
guards tor peace m tuio country. At the same time the National 
ir^act bad great advantages. As regards the Bengal Pact the Congress 
was only asked lor permission to publish it for opinion and criticism. 
There was no harm m that. 

Mr. Yakub Hussain said that the Luckno'w Pact already 
existed and no cause had arisen for drawing up another Fact, 
The old one had been accepted during the last two sessions ; they 
could not go back upon it but they must proceed with caution. 
He however strongly urged the deletion of the Bengal Pact, 
As a seihsh Muslim he snould have stond by the Bengal Pact, 
but he would oppose it being sent out in the name of Congress 
because it contained the question of communal proportions 
which was big with serious complications in other provinces. If 
the Bengal Fact was circulated along with the National Fact the 
result would be that all the Congress committees in the Provinces 
would like to follow the example of Bengal, ihe Congress had 
appointed its committee and should consider its Pact while the Pact 
o£ Bengal could be submitted for consideration as the opinion of any 
other association and organisation. 

Dr. Ansari in supporting Pandit Motilal Nehru's resolution 
empbashed that the Ail inaia Tict contained simple abstract 
principles w’^-^eas the Be- prai Pact cc tained hgures workeu »-at in 
''oncrett* so-t^at they might *£now exacuy what the results w'ould be 
. the p-ovinces. Unless a Pact was entered ,, ^here 

woii^d n'-' be real harmony and existing sus^ ^cion,. wc 'i not be 
^eiuoveo. 

Pandit Motrai replying to the debate saiu ^ '>ngal Pact 
wao already publish-^ and ev^^n it it was not circulated by 

the Congress, waat was tnere to prevent other Congress c'^mmittees lo 
ftmuidi . iv if they vranted to ? ihere was thus no practice* a--"’aniage 
i^aiaed bj deleting Bengal. He made it clear that if there had been 
any proposal urging r Fact he would not bs^ve favoured it, but the 
proposal lor a pact .vas started eariy m December and no*, a voice 
W’as heard in protest, io drop it now would mean that Muslims 
of Bengal would thiuk ";hat because ‘he Fact gave them some rights 
it was dropped, bu‘ the proper course tvas to t'^kc a vie\. oi the two 
comm uni and crnve ac a boii: m 'icceptc, le to both^ it v ,».? 
tow late iQ cet*.*.cr due i o. telegrams r^. 'eived by him had 

urgeo caution and this they were goin^ observe. 

After ? long oebate lasting over four hours the discussion was 
closed and the President put the amendment urging the deletion 
of Bengal to vote and decla ed it lost. As votes were fairly balanced 
a division was challenged. 'Xhepandul was then cleared of visitors 
to ooablo the votes bang properly counted. 
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Voting on the Pact 

The amendmeiat fnr deletion of the Bengal National Pact from 
the resolution, that is, not to refer it to the committee for considera** 
tion, wfts carried by a majority, the vote being 678 for deletion and 
458 against it. 

The House again divided on the resolution as amended, that is 
for consid'-’ation of the Draft of the Indian National Pact. This 
division resulted in the amended resolution being carried by an 
overwhelming majority. The voting being 77^ for and C05 against* 

The Congress then adjourned till the nest day. 

The following is the Test of the Bengal Pact; 

A HiNDU-MusLirvi Pact 


I. 

It is resolved that in order to establish real foundation of Self- 
Government in this province it is necessary to bring about a pact 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans of Bengal dealing with 
the rights of each community when the foundation of Self-Govern- 
ment is secured. 

IL 

Be it resolved ihat : 

(a) Bephesentation in Cotcncil 

Bepresentation in the Bengal Legislative Council on the popula- 
tion ba‘=is with separate electorates subject to such adjustment as 
mav be necessary by the All-India Hindu-Muslim Pact and by the 
Khilafat and the Congress. 

(b) Representation in Local Bodies 

Representat’on to local bodies to be in the proportion of 60 to 
40 in every district — 60 to the community which is in the majority* 
and 40 to the minority. Thus in a district where the Mahomedans 
are in majority they will get 60 per cent, Hindus 40 per 

cent. Similarly where the Hindus are in majority they are to get 
60 per cent, and the Mahomedans 40 per cent. The question as to 
wheth#=‘r there should be separate or mixed electorates is postponed 
for the present to ascertain the views of both communities. 

(c) Government Posts 

55 per cent of the Government posts should go to the Maho- 
medans to be worked out in the following manner : — 

Fixing of tests of different classes of appointments. The Maho- 
medans satisfying the least test should be r referredtiil the ac^ve 
percentage is aittained: and after that '.•according to the proportioa 

of 55 to 45, the former • to"' the Mahomedans and the latter to the 
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noii-Mahomedans, subject to this that for the intervening; years a 
small percentage of posts say 20 per cent, should go to the Hindus. 

(d) Religious Toleration 

(1) . In not allowing any resolution or enactment which affects 
the religion of any of the different cotnmnnities without the consent 
of 75 per cent of the elected members of that community. 

(2) In not allowing music in procession before an> mosque. 

(3) In not interfering with cow-killing for religious sacrifices. 

(4) In providing that no legislation or enactment in respect of 
cow-killing for food will be taken up in the Council. Endeavour 
should be made by members of both the communities outside the 
Council to bring about an understanding between the communities. 

(5) In providing that cow-killing should be carried on in such 
a manner as not to wound the religious feeling of Hindus. 

(6) In providing for the formation every year of representative 
committees in every sub-division, of which half the members should 
be Mahomed ans and half Hindus, each committee choosing its 
president from among themselves -with power to prevent or arbitrate 
upon any dispute between Hindus and Mahomedans in accordance 
with the provision hereinbefore stated. 



Third Day’s Sitting 

GOGANJDA-Sorn D'HOBMEER 1933 

On the 3rd day the Congress met at 3 H the afternoon and had 
a rather short sittinT with only i resolution of note, namely, that 
on Volunteer organisation. The maior part 0! the sitting was 
devoted to the discussion of a res elution for a change in the Creed 
of the Congress, defining Swaraj as complete indepeaience* Thi.s 
resolution though defeated in the Subiects Committee was allowed 
by the President to be discussed in the open Congress as there seemed 
to be a considerable volume of opmion behind it, and the mover 
v/anted the motion to be placed before the Con ^ress. 

Condolence 

The President first of all put from the chair the resolution that 
this Congress resolves to place on record its deep sense of loss 
sustained by the country by the death of Sir Maravana Chandra- 
varkar, an ex-President of the Congress. The resolution was carried 
unanimously, all standing. Maulana Mahomed AH said that the late 
Sir Narayana Chandravarkar was the ex-President of the Congress 
held at Lahore, **We cannot forget the work done bv the decea*? 5 i, 
Kven though the time and views have changed, 3’et his work canaof 
be forgotten by us.'* 

Need poe Volunteer Organisation 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru then moved the resolution that : 'This 
Congress is of opinion that in order to train the people of India 
and make them effective instruments for the carrying out of national 
work on the lines laid dowa by a disciplined body of workers, this 
Congress therefore welcomes the movement for the formation of an 
All-India Volunteer Organisation and calls" upon the Working Com- 
mittee to take all necessary steps to form such a body of trained 
volunteers in co-operation with the organisers of the movement and 
raamtain general control and supervision over it, while giving it 
freedom of internal management and administration.’* The mover 
spoke in Hindi and said that volunteer organisation is quite neces- 
sary for the constructive work of the Congress to be carried on in 
the villages an l also every item of Congress programme. Sj. Manilal 
Kothari of Gujarat seconded the resolution. The resolution was put 
to vote and carried. 

The Independence Resolution 
Then came the question of change of the Creed of the Congress to 
complete Independence. The resolution was moved by Mr. Ram 
ProsadMisra of the United Provinces, and seconded by Maulana Azad 
Sobhani# Among others who supported the change were Mr. Ganri- 
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r:hatik^t Mlsra* The same argutneutig which Imv^e b^en used yeat 
tiltar 3"ear and in the Subjects ConiTnittee were repeated. One gpe’aket 
remarked that, although Das and other leaders had declared in 
the Subjects Committee that the Ideal of Swaraj was greater than 
that of independence, the term * ‘Swaraj'" had been lowered by the 
use by the King in h’.s message through the Duke of Connaught. 
Bwaraj must therefore be defined. Those who opposed the change 
were Mr- Q^pala ICnshnayyns Maulana Ghankat AH and Pdrs, 
r^avlM. 

M.iu!ann Shankat AD 

After ijoma members had spoken, the President in calling upon 
Uls ‘‘Eig: Orother'" to addrc^ the Ccng:rss3 humourously saicl » 
■'-Now 1 £ia LJi-mdmg you the biggest coward” Maulaua Ghaubat AU, 
Vji opposing the iGdepund^^uce resolut'on, said j— 

^‘i am one of the biggest cowards of India. Whether I am a coward 
©r a brave man, y-ou know hew much I honour this Government. I 
watit ah tho::e who want indep.^ndence, I want to ask them the 
reas m why th/^y did not ask ^or this Independence two years ago. 
SivXt 1 have come out of jail 1 have been touring all over India 
ageing all these brave pc-op’i?, the cowards, the workers and all the 
tallsers a'so (laughter). ^ Everyone I have heard saying to mo, 
»^Becair 30 Mahatmaji was imprisoned therefore this movement 
became cold.** Where were these wonderful people then ? Friends, 
it is painful for me to talk before you like this. All my anger, and 
ail my hatred^-everything-— is reserved for the enemies of my faith 
and my country. Even if any one of you were to tear me to pieces 
I cannot quari el with you, You will be my brothers and friends 
nlways. (Bear, hear and applause). Well, I promise you, if you all“- 
;^ll those who are for independence— within three or four monthi 
show to us and the 'world at large that you are fit for independence, 1 
will, on my own responsibility, caH for a special session and we wil 
unfurl the flag of independence, I go to Mussalmans and they tel 
me this : '* Oh Khilafat, no use ; the Hindus aT*e treating us badly 
it IS all the fault of the Hindus.” I go to the Hindus and my othe; 
friends and ask ; ** come and work. ” They say : " The Mussalmani 
are getting out of hand. They are dreaming to put a Mussalmat 
King on the throne of Delhi. We must kill them first.” Befor< 
God I am declaring I am speaking God’s truth. The Hindu is i 
sure man i. e. a brave man in front of a Mussalman When opposec 
to a mild Hindu, the Mahomedan is one of the bravest of the brave 
But when a question of this Government and the Englishman comes 
both of them are shaking with fear. I have no time to waste ove 
empty threats. If you are ready to make this country a tree countr;; 
you will not find me on the side of those who want to keep it back 
Brothers and sisters, from 4-30 in the inorning I have been working 
i am also fortunately presiding over the Kbilafat Conference thii 
year along with my brother %vhom j-on have honoured and given tb 
chair. 1 told them the time has como for work, Witliin an hou 
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^ve, in our Subjects Ccmmittee, passed 15 resolutions includin" o\ 
of practical rebellion. What has your Subjects Coinraittee done 
four days? (Cries cf “shame'*). Our ^iahaimaji is in jail and %’ 
are discussinsf about January, February, I'-Iarch and April "! Friend 
brothers and sisters, 1 support the cxed v.'ir.ch .Mahci-irna Gand 
so wisely devised. That gives me and j'ou all actu?!l permission, 
we can, to win independence and Swaraj WiTHin the British Erapw 
If not, we go OUTSIUK ( :hears). i ask 3'ou al: to stand finn by t; 
creed which Mahatma Gandhi has us as long as it gives tl 

fullest scope to al our energies, i think we can get independent 
within it. 1 oppose all amendments to the creed. 

The President’s Appeal 

Moulaua Mahomed Ali, before putting the reooluci.ri lo vet 
ascended the rostrum and spoke thus : — 

*1 apologise to the House for havin.2r Gelayeil the clcci?icn on th 
question so long. My position is a very diflcult cue. 1 have 1 
stay the whole day long in the Subjects Committee v;hich the Horn 
does not do as a rule. There discuss. ons are inierminaMe an 
nobody likes a closure but sometime or other votes L*ave to be takei 
But even that is not a closure. Those who are defeated thei 
immediately serve a notice upon me, like the Government, and I ai 
bound to obey it (Laughter). They give notice that they will mov 
the same thing here. Now there is no check whatever at all tipo 
this excepting people's goodness. The President cannot all ih 
good sense he possesses to every speaker and tno Congress th 
speakers it deserves. Everything depends 0:1 th.^ CcEi;rCw=s itscl 
You give your decision in such a way that it will prev.; to the wurl 
that you are sensible men. You must prove that you are not carrie 
away by personalities. You must also prove that you are n-. 
carried av:ay by empty rhetoric, and you must a’so that yo 

are not carried away by the desire for notf^Hr^ty, iTT? \\A deper< 
al vays upon your voles. It is in your povy-er to stop all thuse tl.ings 
People niay impress 370U with thei- personality or xr.zh their clerdr 
lor notoriety or with their rhetoric. Ont* thin; I wouLi like to sa 
because 1 was several limes mentioned in the course cf this d< bat< 
One speaker in Gcconding the motion said that be was br:n,^ing thi 
forward because nobedy has greater love of freedom than"inyseli 
But when I said t*mt I did not support him, he dropped me like 1 
hot potato* But it is not with reierence to ihat that i ask to brin, 
in one name. There are people who were yesicrda}^ shouting ever 
small matter — when theywere victorious in a division — **Mabatm 
Gandhi-ki-Jai/' I said to them : if Mahatma had been here he wouh 
have been grieved over that shouting of that ** Jai for such a pett; 
matter. T here were men who mostly called themselves Gandhitc 
and 3"et to-day they are opposing Gandhi who bad opposed this ver 
thing at Ahmedabadj and they are tue very people who carry poster 
sa«yiig we believe in pnncipieaaud nut peisonaUues, I don't want 
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to be impressed by the Maliatma’s personality. I don't want you to be 
impressed by my personality Least of all would 1 ask you to be 
airaid of tke big bulk ol my brother there (Laughter), 

Our Past Record 

**Lut 1 want you to take stock of the present state of the country, 
Si'verai members in ihe Subjects Committee implored my friend, the 
mover oi this resolution not to bring it forward again. 'Ihey said 
yi.u will be compelling us to give our votes against this which might 
appear to tiie Government and to others that we are opposed to Vhe 
piinciple it, soli or to complete independence. Several speakers and 
several gentlemen in the dois said they would not like to oppose this 
resolution although they would vote against it because they don't 
want It to be taken that they are against lull and Cv.,mplete 
independence. But they said, Look at the present state of the 
country. At the Ai^medabad Congress Gandhiji deliberately 
rejected ; his. Have we gone iorward since those days? Is there 
more temperance in the land ? is there larger Congress membership ? 
Is there loss oi untouchability ? What is it in which we have 
gained ? it is like a man who cannot meet the claims of his creditors 
and says to himself: “1 wih be a bankrupt to-morrow. Because 
1 shall "be able to pay only 4 annas in the rupee " He says, '* let 
me spend 3 or 4 as. more so that I need pay nothing in the 
rupee, iiankruptcy is all the same." So the less we work for 
liberty the more we shout for it and we make ourselves the laughing- 
stock ol the world. As your Piesident, please excuse me if I don't 
wa t tc be made the laughing-stock of the world. This is all the 
er.planticn I have to offer you about my own self. 1 quote the 
words u I my absent leaner: ‘ihey talk of complete iudepcndcncg, 
but they do act define what complete independence is/ 

MzAHUiG or Swaraj 

“Swaraj :s no Sv;a.rn3 unless itmak^s more completely a free Indir 
in the sense that there shali be no slavery, if India is to 
go^^erned according to ViQ will not of Indians but outsider®, is 
no Swaraj, but Ind a has to be governed according to the ’Sues 
of Indians, that is Swaraj, But it is within the power 01 ji ’d’-ttis tc 
declare at any time whether they would like to have ari> conucctioi 
with Grr^t B.itain or not, and whether the conu/ctioi is wholb 
incompatible with Swaraj in any sense, that is, to be lu ed a^cordinj 
to the wishes of foreigners, therefore that ' *n * ‘’d u.nu^^ctic ^ ii 
ruled out by the word Swaraj, is possible have l c.:!-'r‘»cuoJ 
with the British Empire— -a connection of itecdo*’^.— So ivlahatmaj 
Kaid: — Swaraj within + he Empire if possible and Sw.c ij ou.cide th- 
Empire, if nece-sary, I say the same. I am not afraid of iToclaim 
itjg to the Biitish Government that I am prepared 10 walk out 0 
their Empire. But I am not ashamed to say 1 am prepared to liv 
within the Empire but live as a iree man. I give them a year aiK 
Sive myscU and give you cae year. It is an ultimatum to th 
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Government and it is an ultimatum to my friend who has moved 
the resolution. Let him show what work he does within the year. 
It is not sufiicieut to go to prison for six months under a special 
arraucjement from the U. P. Government. Mahatma is not going 
to be sentenced to six months under special treatment.** 

At this stage Mr. Gouri Sankara Misra complained to the Presi- 
dent that his remarks might prejudice the voters against voting for 
the resolution. 

Moulana Muhammad Ali said: '‘lam merely stating my 
own posit’ on. i said it is not enough to go to prison for 
six mouths or even 6 years. The difference bet-ween IMahatma and 
others is not that he is sent to ja.l for six years, but that he loved 
India and worked for Ind^a. My position is this. Work like him 
for 12 months outside the jails. If at the end of that, you do not 
get Swaraj as a price for your work, I am your man. If at that time, 1 
fail you you have every right to say I have sold you. But if you 
think that you have done sufheient work to demand the prize of 
Swaraj at once, do it. if you cannot be influenced by the judgments 
of the Mahatma, I am sure you cannot be influenced by my judgment. 
I don't wish to prejudice you by what my position is. I want 
you to take my own position ent-rely out of your consideration. 
Vote absolutely, ticely, independently, of what has been said by any 
individual. Judge for yourself. As I said in the beginning, you 
will be ^espon^ible for this judgment to God and to man (Cheers)#" 

The original resolution and all amendments were lust by an 
uverwhelming majority. The Congress was tbcu aujournea. 



Fourth Day’s Skiing 

COCANADJ, SIST DECEMBEE im 

The Congress met on this day to consider the most important 
resolution of this session, viz., the Compromise Resolution. B3’' 
this resolution the breach between the "No-changers” and the 
“Swarajists” or the Council-party, which was ever widening since the 
Gaya Congress a year ago and had but partly been repaired at 
Delhi, was now full}' made up; and once more the Congress emerged 
at Cocanada as a united body of Nationalists, some to w'ork through 
the Councils, others outside it, for the country’s emancipation. The 
resolution is now famous as the Das-Achariyar Compromise, 
being a compromise between Mr. Das as the leader of the Swarajists 
and Mr. Rajagopalachariar, the leader of the No-changers. The oppo- 
sition to the compromise was led by Mr. Shyam Sunder Chakravarty 
of Bengal who wanted not to recognise the Delhi resolution which, 
he said, was not a non-co-operation resolution at all, for it allowed 
permission to the Swarajists to enter the Counci's, and there was 
nothing of non-co-operation at all in that idea. He had a very 
strong following and was strongly supported by many able non-co- 
operators who roundly accused their leader, Mr. Rajagopalachariar, 
of deserting their principles. 

Congsess Departments. 

On the Congress re-assembling, after ihe usual processions and 
songs, the President moved a resolution. 

On the motion of Moulana Mahomed Ali the Congress passed 
the resolution calling upon its Working Committee to prepa.e and 
submit at as early a date as possible, t. the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee for its consideration, a scheme of organisation of separate 
Congress Departments for more efficiently, expeditiously and unin- 
terruptedly carrying out the various items of the programme of 
Constructive Work under its supervision an I control. The Work- 
ing Cemmittee should also submit a scheme of national corps oi 
paid workers who - onld carry out the work of the various depart- 
ments and provide adequate and efficient help to the Central and 
Provincial Secretaries and local office establishments. 

The Das— Achariyai Compromise Resolution 

Sjt. Ct P ' lagopalaehariar. then moved the compromise resolution. In 
moving hia resolution in the open Congressi he said 

Ml. president, Sisters and Brothers, 1 place before you a pro* 
positba which I wsmt you to carefully consider and accept in case 
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it meet with your approval* The first thing that we have to settle 
ia this Congress is what is to be our future worlc. We all know that 
the Congress as a whole is determined upon non*co*operation. But 
%ve have to decide what part of non-co-operation and in what 
manner we shall work during the ensuing year, in what manner we 
have to act under the lead'*rship of ^^aulaaa Mohammed Ali during 
the next 12 months. We all know what Maulana Mohammed Ali 
wants to do so far as he himself is concerned. He has told you 
already and it is that we must concentrate on the constructive 
Programme adopted at Bardoli not merely in policy, but day to day 
work and with strenuous and concentrated effort. I. therefore, want 
you to accept that programme of work and if you do that, one part 
of the proposition that I place before you must be approved by you. 
You must decide upon carrying out the constructive work which is 
part of the non-co-operation programme. 

Another part of the resolution which I place before you is a 
declaration that we still adhere to the principle and the policy of 
the triple boycott. 1 shall be brief and therefore straight and to 
the point. I want you to adopt the principle and the policy of the 
Triple Boycott as inaugurated and enforced by Mahatma Gandhi, 
I do not want you by this resolution to adopt the Triple Boycott by 
going to platfoims and immediately and aggressively enforcing the 
programme 01 calling oft the lawyers, school boys and the Councillors. 
We must keep that principle as insisted and enforced by Mahatma 
Gandhi before us ; for we want to cairy out the constructive pro- 
gramme without disturbing the atmosphere prevailing in the country 
and getting the concentrated effort of the people, ihis formulation 
of the Constructive Programme is necessary because I feel that the 
atmosphere in the country has been disturbed by what we have 
been talking and doing regarding the Councils. That declaration of 
policy is the re-affirmation of the Congress policy as inaugurated by 
Mahatma Gandhi and forms the second pan of 'the resolution. Another 
part of the programme is a clear expression of our determination 
not to undo what we did at Delhi or to disturb those who acted 
under the Delhi decision. It does not mean that we adopt that 
policy for the future. It only means that we do not disturb what 
has already been done. These are the three things that form this 
resolution. 

Avoid the After-math of War. 

I have given them to you in the order of importance according to 
my opinion. Another important consideration 1 must place before you 
for adopting this resolution in the form in which I have placed it. 
The most impj^rtant consideration why you should adopt this in the 
form in which i have placed it before you is that this resolution will 
be supported by Desabandhu Das and his friends from whom we have 
had the misfortune to differ up till now. (Hear, hear) Why docs 
he give its support ? It is because he does not want battle now, 
but simply wants you to accept the facts as they are and we want 
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atm to accept the facts as they are. On otar part, we should not 
li^turb what has been done at Delhi and on the other part he 
hould not divide this House again over the programme which to him 
ippears right and which the Contiress has hitherto failed to accep , 
3ut he does not want you again either to adopt his programme here 
)r to reject it, I recognise the fact that the Coa^iress has the same 
>oUcy to-day which it had before, I do not think I need add any* 
hing more to this except that, if an alternative were before you, 
whether you want a stronger resolution after a battle with all its 
lonsequencea or whether you have this resolution which conta'ns 
he substance of what we want, without the evil effects of the battle 
md a war, 1 would certainly prefer the latter. I want you, men who 
tgree with me in the policy with which my name has been always 
nentioned up till now, I want you to rely upon yourselves and not 
ely upon the services of others except in so far as they are p'eassd 
:o give it. Every man and woman must depend upon himself or 
lerself, At the same time, he ought not to do anything to prevent 
>ther people from assisting him You might take it from me that 
wen where union is not possible we might at least avoid the after- 
nath of a bitter war. But if we proceed with work and forget the 
jassions for war, we might get union even. I shall not detain you 
uither, but proceed to read the resolution which is as follows. Mr. 
Conda Venkatappiah will follow me later on and will read the 
esolution in Telugu. But you wi’l pardon me therefore if I s^op 
ending on’y in English and allowing t me to other speakers. What 
ny f lend said must be enough for all those who do not know 
English. (This is a refe-ence to the translation of his speech into 
*elugu made by Mr. D. Gopalakrishniah). 1 hose who know English 
light like to know every word of the resolution and therefore 
read it, 

The Resolution 

'‘This Congress reaffirms the Non-co-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Gaya and Delhi, 
‘‘.-ince doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co- 
operation resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council 
entry, whether there has been any change in the policy of 
the Congress regarding the Triple Boycott, this Congress 
affirms that the principle and policy of that Boycott remain 
unaltered. 

"This Congress further declares that the said principle and 
policy form the foundation of conatruct^'ve work, and 
appeals to the nation to carry out the programme of con- 
structive work as adopted at Bardoli and prepare for the 
adoption of Disobedience, This Congress calls upon 

every Provincial Congress Committees to take immediate 
steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goal.'* 
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Cotttinuing, Mr Rajagopalacbariar said : I do not placa befor j 
you a more complete and detailed programme of constructive wori 
because in tbe present state of want of homogeneity each Provincial 
Congress Committee will have to cons.der what particular items are 
more urgent and necessary and possibie and therefore will have to 
be considered. That programme will have to be considered by the 
executive of the Congress in consultatioa with each particular 
province. 

But one thing is clear : that we g ve a mandate to out executive 
to concentrate on constructive work. Details with reference to the 
propriety of words and phrases in this resolution have been thoroughly 
threshed in your Subjects Committee and the Subjects Committee 
has recommended to you this resolution in the form I proposed it, 
I want you, therefore, as a National Assembly, of men intent 
on business, to accept this resolution w thout further doubt or 
discussion. We don't want to ask those who have entered councils 
to come out. The fact that we gave them permission at Delhi 
continues and we don't alter that permission. What was decided 
at Delhi remains without being extended by a single inch or 
fraction of an inch. Know also that it is not reduced by a single 
inch. That is all that I have to say (cheers). 

Mr, C. R. Das 

Mr. C. R. Das who was cheered as he ascended the rostrum to 
speak, contrary to expectations made no speech, and said : Gentle- 
men, I have great pleasure in seconding this resolution. I do so 
fomaally now and reserve my speech if there is any necessity 
for it later on. 

Shyam Sunder CHAKRAVARxt’s Amendment 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti moved his amendment. It 
reiterated the non-co-operation and triple boycott without making 
any mention of Delhi compromise. It runs as follows: — 

‘'This Congress re-affirms its adherence to the programme of 
non-violent non-co operation including the Triple Boycott as inaugu- 
rated by Mahatma Gandhi as the only means of attaining Swarajya 
and calls upon the people to take further steps towards the fulfilment 
of the programme by (i) mobilising the public life of the country 
through the Congress so as to increase its hold on the people and 
mantaining an attitude of dissociation from the legislatures, (2) 
establishing Panchayats for the private settlement of all disputes 
and by refraining from having recourse to Government courts, (3) by 
organising national institutions for the education of the youth of 
the country and dissuading attendance at schools and colleges run 
under Government auspices, (4) by increasing the production and use 
of Khaddar, (5) by abolishing the sin of uatouchability and, (6) by 
achieving national solidarity by strict adherence to the principle of 
non-violence in all matters of in tercommunal relationship and pro- 
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lacing the spirit of brotherliness between the Hindu, Musalman, 
iiListian, Parse®, Sikh and other inhabitants of the country.*' 

Babu Shyam Sunder Chakravarti in moving his amendment 
r,':] tlia*' unier the resolution of Sj. Rajagopalacbari the non-co- 
y -ra* i'-n movement was greatly affected. He would have no quarrel 
/.ta ue Swaraj party if they would do constructive work - But so 
as it u"as destructive work, this Congress which was intent upon 
r/::,~it':i:cdve work alone must not allow the Swarajist to identify 
''CT/ir^'elves with the Congress. If they did the Congress would 
tzzt end of ridicule. 

ivlp.. Jacat Napain Lal 

Jagat !*^ai’ain La^ in submitting another amendment to Sj. 
^ai'ig np'ri :‘*chauar*s resolution urg d the deletion of < he word ‘Delhi.* 
tl'.ar wli:!e lie (lid nr>t sugge-t that they s-hould rescind the 
d'ihi T ‘■■ic.'.-juoii, ihey must not re-afnrm it, Mr, Haradayal Nag 
uyy3r:cc him. 

lilt, Wiiabhbhai Patel said that the Delhi resolution xvas an 
Lcccmn'ishcd ‘h.ci and to go back upon it nov/ would be dishonou- 
ob c. liie Swa-ajisfs bad secortd vie to ies with the support and 
ftome ca-ses witu the sympathy of the Congress voters. Mr. Raja* 
^opa-achar resolution, tbereiore, gave them the maximum possible 
n the circumstances, it pledged the Swarajists to give the non-co- 
vperatoro facilities for constructive work and would enable them to 
50 to the countrv and tell them that they must not expect any 
result t orn the Councils. He added that constructive work required 
jrear political sentiment to make it successful. The psychological 
moment for them wou’d arise when either the Swarajists failed to 
get any thing as tae result of capturing the Council or when they 
broke their pledges to the electorare. Then would be the opportu- 
nity £cr the Congress to disown them or their programme. But at 
pi’ttserit they must leave them alone and in the meantime carry out 
riie ccnstructve programme oa ihe basis of iV2r. Kajagopalachariar's 

Mr. Azad Sobhani in his characteristic solemn style supported 
the amendment of Mr. Chakravarti. He said that three years* 
achievements since 1920 were diie out and out to Non-Co-operation 
pregrorntne while since they had begun to entertain compromises 
their woik bad ceme to a stand still. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitarazniah 

Dr. B Pattabhi Sitaramiah, whose speech was perhaps the best 
in the Congress, opposing the resolution said in support of the 
ameniV — 

.tC di';‘rrlag to the amendment, namely that the word ‘non- 
co-op .*iLi.uon* paould be deleted from the words * non co-operation 
res'll V*' ion of Delhi/, he said: Now if you look at the paper 
well altogether a new import and a new significance 
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attached to the non-co-operation resolution at Delhi. It Iz 
Kajagopalachariar’s proposition — "‘since doubts have u r. ^ by 
reason of the non-co-operation resolution adopted at Da: :i wlili re- 
gard to Council Entry*'. Now this Congress lor the zz 

history of the Congress ratifies the idea that tho :> Id 

is a non-co-operation resolution in respect of Cou.^cd 
hear). This is a position to which you are unwilttincr v and i 
1 beg your pardon, imperceptibly being commi tied, i led V/ iVu 
a most dangerous and pernicious positicn to take i;p Ir. the C 
(Hear, hear). For the first time you are putting your seol uo:,:! tjo 
proposition that non-violent Non-co-operation has :=ot tv:o aro.^cls, 
has got two strings to the bow, — one string which vvil? vrrk 
within the Councils and another onewhico will %vo;k Ironi on ridj t'v, 
Councils. I chalienge any one to deny that the language-. ;h Leor tori 
interpretation that I have given. That is why Babii" hard-cd Aog 
has asked to delete that expression. But I am not satisfied w;l"t ir. t 
want you to go further and examine the position and the cenci. i' nr: 
in the land ; to see whether, alter we have been in Deini, we tii&h it 
is not our duty to say definitely and once for all what shou.d be c iir 
attitude towards the political problems in this ancient land, \rhe:her 
we should achieve our salvation through the Councils br a process 
of boycott from within or apart from the Councils and irrespective 
of the Councils by a process of non co-operatiOn irom without, by a 
process of mobilisifcion of public life through the Congress institu- 
tions, having nothing to do with the Councils. I horest'y f'Sel tbit 
just as at Nagpur after Calcutta you said that people ah ou c : ae 
out of the Councils, so having regard to the conditions of tli?; oie- 
sent day to the antecedent circumstances of the present hour, i* 
your duty, certainly, not to ask for the withdrawal of c 
but to say that the Congress has, apart from tne poiitica 
the country, nothing to do with these Councils, lieu"'. . Vrill 

you or wdll you not make that position clear ? But I have 
difficulty in the matter. 

The language which has been adopted in the reso.uticn haj d;.- 
misinterpreted in certain quarters as meaning that 
from legislatures signifies and includes dis association form the Coun- 
cil party, I say, I repudiate such interpretation altogether. Thi* 
Congress repudiates all association with, and all connecaon with, ;),nJ 
all hope through, the Legislative Councils m so far as its emanci- 
pation is concerned and yet reserves a most hospitable, most res- 
pectable, a most well-deserved comer of this Mandap for i^esabandhu 
Das and Pundit Motilalji and all his noble comrades who are striving 
to the best of their lights for the emancipation of the country also. 
(Hoar, hear). Therefore If anybody comes and tells you this 
evening that you are dis-associating yourse'f from the Council Pari> 
by this amendment, I ask you not to accept that nrcpcs'.tlon 
(Hear, hear). I have described to you the jature of compr^tnisr 
that hae b<*en entered into, it painlul tc -t h - v. 
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Q my part to stand on this pulpit and say that I have the audacity, 
le courage, the duty to differ from men like Rajagopalachariar and 
aliabhbhai. But, geailemen. we have to do our duty here. It is 
ot a question of personalities; We feel honestly that we are war- 
earied and that the leaders having fought and fought and fought 
gain feel that the time has come to call for a truce, t-o they have 
dopted this for an armed neutrality for the present (applause). And, 
a s compromise like the after-math of war in all arbitrements of 
iter-national fight bears in itself the future dissensions, the seeds 
f controversy, and contains ample, abundant and exciting material 
Dr interpretation, misinterpretation and mal-interpretation of the 
esolution, each according to bis tastes, his abilities and his lights, 
s that a compromise? Do you in the name of compromise want to 
dopt a formula in respect of the interpretation in which already 
here have been difierences. One does not know whether the word 
forthcoming * in the Delhi resolution is an expression which included 
mly those foregone elections or as the forthcoming elections, in the 
text six months, one year, three years, twenty years, hundred years. 
Laughter). Mind, we are not undoing Delhi, No sensible man 
^ould address himself to such a fatuous and foolish task. Delhi is 
here writ large like those Empires of Delhi that lived and vanished 
n the past. The Delhi resolution also lived through and perished, 
There is an end of the matter. We cannot undo it. We cannot 
‘epeat it. We cannot confirm it It is as fatuitous to try to repeat 
t as to reaffirm it. That is our objection to the inclusion of the 
rvord ‘Delhi,' ho^vever simple, however beautiful it may look 
or the suggestion that the word 'Delhi’ should be deleted. This 
-emoval is not a sample matter. It goes to the heart Ox the compro- 
mise. It goes to the verv root of the adjustments that have been 
mafie between the paic'es. Therefore I do not think tha you can 
readily delete the word unless you delete the whole paragraph. 
But my contention is not mere-y* to delete this paragraph or to 
de'ete t^at. But that if a vicious scheme or a vicious resolution has 
been formulated it is your duty to delete through and through and 
replace it altogether by a difierent resolution namely, the • which 
las been sponsored by Eabu Syam Sunder CbaKravarthi. The 
purpose is compromised. The nature I have explained. At Alla* 
*ab;ad we entered into a compromise. Nobody came to our help in 
Hjj^king the Gaya collections or even carrying on the Gaya pro- 
jfc“?amme. The purpose was compromised* At Bombay the No-votc 
jampaign ws*'* abandoned. It was always a policy of ‘you give and 
I take.' NoDody came to our help with regard to the collections of 
money for the 1ilak Swaraj Fund tha^ so widely, so 

aobly, as having been promisef'* or co'-lccted. They vanished 
the moment the compromise was settled. Again we had a 
crmpromi&e at Nagpvr. we ht^ a compromise at Waltair 

and the greater cem promise ut Delhi. These .“'rniprcmisey have 
i':e3;:cd un. it a between psrtief who r.r^ 
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looking in two difierent directions without a state of common bond. 
No doubt our pathways are divergent and one looks at the 
Council work for the emancipation of the country. And there 
are as many interpretations in regard to the conduct of the people 
that have entered the Councils as there are in regard to Non-co- 
operation itself. This interpretation has differed from 148 RussaRoad 
to Bandra, Bombay (Laughter), and these interpretations will go on 
multiplying and multiplying. What replies have been given ? All in 
the name of JN on-co-operation (Laughter), and of non-violent 
character. 

As regards the recent shump in the constructive movement* the 
speaker said : — Political tides have always their ebb and flow. The 
flow of this tide was at- Ahmedabad, we are now in the ebb. Are we to 
be stranded on the beach and say that this tide will recede for ever 
and will not take us into the bosom of the ocean, or are we to bide 
only time and catch the Government at its weakest moment and then 
mobilise the whole country in such a manner as it can respond ? 
(hear hear). Or, are we to adopt two views of non-co-operation, 
one view formulated by Gandhiji based upon the doctrine of self- 
purification, based upon the doctrine of suffering, ba'^ed too upon the 
vital and nob'e principle : do not resist evil but overcome it with 
good. The other based upon the doctrine of retaliation,— a tooth for 
a tooth, a nail for a nail, a shot for a shot, a blow for a blow. Go to 
the Councils cue* wreck them to the best and throw them into the 
Bay of Bangal. In 3- our way.s create quarrels, make life inpossible 
for Governors and Govarnors-Genera , dictate terms to the^.^ from 
your palaces an .ea win Swaraj ^rom your own ’ onie. Tbe?e two 
views have been explained and formulated in the country. Which 
view, you gent'emen, who represent the vast masses of Ind.a. are 
you go ng to take ? Art. you going to take the compromise in 
which all the sophistries and ail che palpable falla^'ies and all the 
tortuous intricacies of the human intellect have been grouped and 
formulated. (Cries of *No no). Or will you ask plain, honest, s'hraight- 
forward questions and expect straight replies ? 

It was never he said, contemplated in the history of Non* 
Co-operation, that the Delhi resolution was a non-co-opera- 
tion resolution in respect of Council entry. I tell you the whole 
sea' of danger lies thcie. And to-morrow it will be open to our 
friends, notwithstanamg any assurances that may come frc,. , this 
platform, that deadlocks are permitted by this resolution, and I 
Challenge the whole intellectual world of this country to deny that 
to go into Councils and invoke the authority of the Indian National 
Congress for the .ormation of deadlocks is contained in this resolu- 
tion, (Cheers.) 

Sjt. T. PRA&ASAM. 

Sjt. T, Frakasam in supporting che compromise roiolution 
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I oppose the amendment so abiy moved by Babu Shy am Sundar 
hakravarti and supported by l>r. Pattabhi Sitaramiah. Uhis 
. an amendment winch re-aftirms the Triple Boycott in express 
5rms. ihe object of the amendment is to solidify the nation and to 
remote national unity amongst ourselves, i wi.l ask you to consider 
hat the first clause of this amendment says, whether the means 
iggested is not one which would destroy every chance of solidifying 
le nation (Hear hear.; You consider for one moment, my friends, 
Lspassionateiy what is it that is proposed now, this amendment — to 
trry on propoganda from this day forward — vrhen you pass this 
nendment in me House — to carry on propoganda to the country, to 
;^ery vihage and tu every home m the country, and that to the 
feet caiang upon the people to dis-associate themselves from the 
igihlatures. What a.e these legislatures ? Does that expression 
lean the Councils or the persons who go there to represent 
le voters who sent them there ? (hear hear). Dis-association — if 
is dis-association from the bricks or from the mud walls of 
le Legislative Councils, I have no objection. But if it is dis- 
isociation from friends who had entered the Council halls just 
few weeks ago, I will ask you to consider what you are doing, 
hree months ago in Delhi, in ail seriousness, you passed a reso- 
;tion stating that those persons and friends who have no 
digious or conscientious objection had the liberty to enter the 
ouncils, to give their names as candidates. Those who have no such 
Djection arc at liberty to give tneir votes to such candidates. 

Now what has happened during the last elections? How 
,any of the no-raangers and how many of us voted at the 
ections. How many of us sent these friends into ihe Councils, 
dying upon the permission given under the resolution. I admit 
lere is no mandate. Now, m three months, you turn round and tell 
outworkers to go to the coanwry and tell those very people, that those 
ho have gone to the CouacUs are undesirable people, dis-associate 
3urselves from those persons. It is nothing short of treachery 
ad betrayal (shame). Secondly, the resolution says, «the 
bject is to achieve national solidarity by strict adherence 
> the principle of non-vio-ience in all matters of in er- 
)mmunai relationship and promoting a spirit of brotherliness'— 
'oes this propaganda create a spirit of brotherliness at all if you go 
id preach agaias;; those very tdends whom you permitted to enter 
le Councils ? Does it not create bitterness, hatred and ill-will 
hioh we ail noticed in the past — an impasse which made it impos- 
Ible for us to go forward with our constructive programme ? 

Sj. Prakasam proceeding continued ; Have we not found the 
osition more difficult every month as w^^ went out into the country, 
n account of wrangling, on account ui controversy, and nhe quarrel 
mongst the lea lers ? The country was looking aghast all the time 
,t v.hat has been happening m this world of ours, tdr, Muhammed 
Ui had the courage at Delhi to take his heart in both his hands and face 
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the situation in the same manner in which Mahatma Gandhi faced 
it when he recorded the Bardoli decision (Hear, hear). When be 
cried halt at Bardoli, Mahatma Gandhi, the author of the movement, 
himself was not spared by all of yon (Hear, hear). The last 
words which Mahatma Gandhi gave us when he went to jail 
Carry on the Constructive Programme I have given you. 
All the political prisoners will be released and you will be able to 
es^abli'^h Swaraj without anything else if you carry on the Construc- 
t ve Programme’. 

Don’t commit yourselves, he said, to an untrue position created 
by the amendment of Shyam Baba. The resolution of Sj, Rajagopala- 
ebariar lays down that the principle and policy of triple boycott is 
maintained. Accept that and reject the amendment (Applause). 

Dr. Kitchlew said that the resolution put it clearly that the 
Congress policy in respect of Councils remained unaltered and that 
if any Swarajist, in his election campaign, has given a wrong version, 
the main resolution before them should clear it. 

Mr. Raj agop alack ari’s Reply 

After all the numerous speeches Mr C. Rajagopalachari, replying 
to the debate, said that he did not at all agree with the view that dis- 
sociation from Leg slature would mean dissociation from their friends 
in the Legislatures. They had, under this resolution, every right if 
they felt necessary to say that they had nothing to do with the Legis- 
latures and that they should not look to them, but it was not right to 
say that they dissociated from persons in the Legislatures, inc'uding 
Govt, members. Not only did they claim the right of dissociation from 
Legislatures, but also dissociation from Courts and Schools. But it 
was quite another thing to decide whether they would take an 
aggressive propaganda or not in future. He could not accept the 
an^ndment of Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti, because it gave 
the go-bye to the Delhi resolution. They should not ignore what 
was done at Delhi, If the Delhi resolution was not a Non-Co-oper- 
ation resolution, then why should some people bother about it. 
But if it was a Non-Co-operatiou resolution why should they not 
say so and declare their policy as before. They could not undo 
what they bad done at Delhi with open eyes, without afEecting the 
prestige and intergrity of the Congress. They could do so if the 
people were prepared for aggressive triple boycott. But what they 
wanted was foundation for constructive work* In this resolution 
there was Non-Co-operation in all its force and there was an autho- 
rity and mandate for constructive work for the next year, 1924. 

The Voting— Amendment Lost. 

After a prolonged debate in which some 20 members, 
including Mr. Shaukat Ali and others took part the counter- 
proposal of Mr. Shvam Sundar Chakravarti was put the vote 
and declared lost* On a poll being demanded, the house divided* 
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Lth the result that the proposal was lost, 413 voting for and 703 
;ainst it. The original resolution of Mr. Rajagopalachari was 
ea put and carried. 


The Wrargle in the Subjects Committee 

As this compromise resolution, the only non-co-operation reac- 
tion of this Congress, was the most contentions of all matters 
scussed, below is given an account of what happened behind the 
'>ngress,*m the Subjects Committee, and the delegates* meetings. 

The Ali Brothers were, ever since their release, trying to bring 
)OUt an union between the two parties into which the Gaya Congress 
IS split. At Delhi a compromise was patched up and at Cocanada 
is was sought to be confirmed. This gave occasion for all the old 
irty squabbles once more to raise their heads. The Cocanada 
impromise, according to Sreejut Rajagopalachari, is not equivocal, 
e admitted the Delhi Compromise resolution as a Non-co-operation 
solution on prudential grounds and gave it a touch of ratification 
i the ground of expediency. He surrendered Non-co-operation 
thodoxy a bit for the sake of consistency. It is to be remember- 
I that he did not or could not attend the Delhi special session, 
e sent a wire, when the compromise resoiut on was being dis- 
issed, asking his colleagues Vallabbhai Patel, Jamnaial Bajaj, 
eshpande and others to abide by the decision of Mauiana Mahomed 
li and by doing so, he made himself indirectly, if not directly, res- 
msible for the compromise resolution adopted at Delhi. That being 
s position he ani his colleagues who directly or indirectly sup- 
)rted Mauiana Mahomed Ali at Delhi could not consistently throw 
m overboard at Cocanada. When Sjt. Raj agopalachari spoke at 
ilapur he seemed to have struggled once more against the Delhi re- 
tfution. But when Mauiana Mahomed Ali and he met shortly before 
le Coconada Cong’-ess and the Mauiana presented his case before 
m he had no other alternative than capitulate Mauiana Mahomed 
li, however, admits that the compromise resolution adopted at 
Dcanada is capable of more than one interpretation and that is 
icessary for the purpose of pleasing both the parties for the sake of 
3ace ‘ he refuses to resile from the position he took at Delhi before 
"reasonable lapse of time. Those of the orthodox Non-co-operators 
;ain, who were directly or indirectly no parties to the Delhi resolu- 
on could not accept the compromise. So opposition to the 
>mpromise resolution was decided upm. Sj. Shyam Sundar 
fciakrabarty gave notice of his resolution which was eventually 
eated as an amendment. Mr. Hardayal Nag gave notice of an 
nendment for the deletion of the words '' and Delhi ** in the first 
ause and the word Non-co operaiion " in the second clause, 
egotiations went on to make the compromise resolution acceptable 
) all and the discussion on the subject was put ofi from day to 
ay. In the meantime other resolutions were dealt with. 
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Negotiations for bringing all the parties to a common 
tinderstanding falling, Mr Rajagopalachari's compromi e ref^olution 
with Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty's couafcer*resoIutioa as 
amendment and all other amendments were duly placed before the 
Subjects Committee. In Rajagopalacliari's resolution Mr. Das*s 
name was pat down as seconder, bat he did not tarn up 
in the Subjects Committee after his defeat in the open 
Congress on the Bengal Pact. Speculation was rife that 
he will leave the Congress the very day. Mr. Moti'al 
acted as his substitute in a later stage of the proceedings* 
Pandit Syamsundar Chakravarty made a splendid speech. Mr. 
Vijayraghavachari also made an exceLeat speech m support of his 
amendment in which he bitterly criticised the language of the 
compromise resolution. Pandit Motilal Nehru made a strong 
personal attack upon Mr. Vijayraghavachari directly, and severely 
criticised his reversion to legal practice. Mr. Vijayraghavachari 
retaliated and the matter became an incident of mutual personal 
recrimination between two ex-Presidents of the Congress, much to 
the shame of all. When all the amendments were lost and 
Rajagopalachari*s resolution was carried, the President made an ap- 
peal not to carry the amendment to the open House. But Syam Babu 
immediately gave notice that he would move his amendment in the 
open House. Srijut Jagat Narain of Behar p aced a written notice 
of moving Mr. Nag’s amendment in the open House. A ru aour spread 
in the Congress that the Ali Brothers would liave the Congress 
if Rajagopalachari's compromise resolution was defc ited. A very 
strong feeling was created in favour of the two Moulanas who strong- 
ly declared themselves in favour of the Triple Boycott, but at too 
same time they were unwilling to be a party to the wholesale rejec- 
tion of the Delhi compromise. Srijutf'Rajagopalachari spared no 
literary skill to make the draft of the compromise resolution accept- 
able to the orthodox No-changers and the Swarajists. That the 
Swarajists were not fully satisfied with the draft appeared from the 
speech of Pandit Motilal Nehru in support of the resolution, Mr. 
Das also took the same attitude when he rose to second the resolu- 
tion in the open Congress. His seconding without any speech meant 
nothing but want of whole-hearted support. In answer to a straight 
question whether the Swarajists would interpret the Cocanada com- 
promise as extending the Delhi permission to coming bye-elections, 
the Pandit said that Sj, Raj agopalachari’s resolution was a com- 
promise resolution and that it meant perpetuation of the Delhi per- 
mission. He said* ‘*we say, we are Congress, you say, you are 
Congress'^— this was a serious position and it appeared as if small 
parties were again to devote themselves only to capture the 
Congress. Maulana Mahomed All's skilful handling however averted 
this and he was especially glad that after the final settlement each 
party could interpret the resolution in its own way. 



Fifth Day’s Sitting 

C0GANADA,--1ST JANUARY im. 

The Congress met for the last time on ist January to dispose of 
all business transacted in the Subjects Committee, The House was 
weary and there was a general desire for the speedy disposal of 
the agenda. Some of the resolutions adopted in the Subjects Com- 
mittee were therefore put from the chair andjpassed without 
disrtjsnion, 

On Kenya, 

Mr, Muhammad Ali. in putting to vote the resolution of 
givetingn and sympathy of the Indian Nation to the Indian 
community in Kenya, said that the question of Kenya could not 
be «jglved without the big question of Kenya in India (Swaraj) 
being solved. Ihe speaker was once told that when Lord 
Sinha went to the Imperial Conference as a representative not of 
India but of India's foreign Government the Prime Minister of 
Canada discovered that Lord Sinha did not represent the Nation of 
India but of an unnational Government and asked Lord Sinha to g » 
back to India and return as the representative of a National Govern- 
ment, and now Dr, Sapru, his successor, was reminded of the same 
fact by the representative of the Free State of Ireland. Though 
slaves could not free slaves, even slaves could express sympathy 
with slaves in their slavery. Hence the message of the Indian 
nation through their delegates, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Mr. George 
Joseph, that the slaves of India meant no longer to be slaves. Yes- 
terday*s decision, he said, had settled all the t rrors of the past Con- 
gresses, Delhi, Gaya, Nagpur or Ca’cutta, and now the decks were 
cleared for action. Now, this Congress must decide to win freedom 
in one year and thereby win the freedom of Kenya. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Two Resolutions 

Two other resolutions were also put from the chair and carried. 
One appointed a Committee of four residents of Ceylon to report on 
the conditions of life to which the South Indian labourers in Ceylon 
are subjected, and the other authorised the Working Committee to 
perform the duties of the Civil Disobedience Committee appointed 
at the Delhi Congress. 

The Akali Sikhs 

Mrs, Sarojini Naidu then moved: **This Congress declares that 
the attack made by the Government on the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabhandak Committee and the Akali Dal is a direct challenge to 
the right of free association of all Indians for non-violent activities, 
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and being convinced that the blow is aimed at all movemeni'S for 
freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikhs and calls upon Hindus. 
Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis and all people of India to render all 
possible help to the struggle, including assistance with men and 
money. The Congress authorises the All-India Congress Committee 
to take all necessary steps in this behalf. 

Dr. Kitchlew, convener of the Satyagraha Committee, empha- 
sised his view that the Akali struggle was now a National str.:ggle 
and any defeat of the Akalis tor want of help irom the Congress 
•would afEect the prestige of this National Assembly. They must 
all emulate the example of the non-violent Sikhs and be prepared for 
Civil Disobedience at any moment. 

On An All India Khadi Board. 

The most important resolution authorised the appointment of an 
All-India Khaddar Board to organise and carry cn Khaddar work. 
Moulana Shaukat Ali who moved it described his own position on 
the Board. 

The Board consists of Sjts. Jamnalal Bajaj (Chairman), 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Maganlal Gandhi, Kewa Shankar Jagjivan, 
Nappu Belgaumwale, Moulana Shaukat Ali and Shankarial Banker 
(Secretary) 

The Board shall hold ofi5.ee for three years and vacancies are to 
be filled in by the rest of the members. A report and statement of 
accounts shall be presented to the A. i. C, C. a: its annual meeting 
and whenever called for, the Board will act as the central authority on 
behalf of the A. 1. Ci C. With regard to Khaudar werk, and in co- 
operation with the Provincial Congress Committees it will supert'ise 
and control the Khaduar Boards established by Provincial Congress 
Committees and organise new ones in co-operation with the P. C, 
where they do not cx 

The mover said that his position on this Khaddar Board was 
that of a big drum (laughter.) 

Mr. Mahomed Ali Then we wHi continue to beat the big drum 
(loud laughter.) 

‘'Look at this ungrateful brother,” retorted Mr, Shaukat A1 
amid roars of laughter, and Gontinuing made a strong appeal to the 
assembly to spin yam and wear khaddar even if they could not 
shake this Government. By the time Mr. Gandhi came back 
from gaol they could, at least, present before their chief an India 
clad completely in khaddar. 

Mr, Vallabhbhai Patel in seconding the resoludon said thu. 
this Board might have to raise loans in order to carry oz the 
khaddar programme. If this Board ^ould establish a repuf'ition 
for raising ' 'us in the open market in a more convenient -manner 
than the Covemmsat, which has power to tax tbt people and td 
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vem the people by force, then this Congress would have replaced 
5 Government of force. They might ask, what was there in 
addar ? They must remember that the votes at the last general 
ctions went to khaddar caps. A letter had been received by the 
tyagrahis of Borsad that they would not molest people dressed 
khaddar and with white caps on. That was the magic of khaddar, 
ere were great potentialities for khaddar work in India 
d he, the refore, asked the Congress to give their moral support to it. 

Mr. J. M. Ghose alon-* struck a different note. He thought that 
addar was not a workable programme. A man working at the 
arka for the whole da^’’ could not earn more than two annas, 
iless there was protection, it was impossible to carry their pro- 
imme to a success. As he proceeded to explain his views, the 
esident’s bell rang and the speaker withdrew. Later from his 
It he withdrew his opposition, and the resolution was carried 
lidst applause* 

Indian Emigration 

Another resolution put from the chair advised the people of 
dia to consider the question of stopping all kinds of emigration 
>m India for labour purposes and called upon the Working Com- 
ittee to examine the matter and report to the All- India Congress 
imxnittee. 

Next Congress 

Mr. Kowgalji of Karnataka next invited the next Congress to his 
'ovlnce and promised not to change the resolution passed yesterday 
i Non-Co-operation. The devotion of Karnataka to Mahatma 
and hi was, he assured, so great that they would see Mahatma 
andhi as the President of the Congress. The Congress accepted the 
vitation of Karnataka. 

Tuw Congress next expressed j thanks to the retiring Secretaries 
id elected in their places Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Kitchlew 
id Mr Deshj nde. 

Reception Committee’s Thanks 

Mr. Kcnda Venkatappayya, on behalf of the Reception Com- 
dttee, thanked those who made the Cocanada session of the Con^^ress 
le great success it had been. The Reception Committee had on it 
?ur thousand persons belonging to villages, as well as towns, making 
lis Congress pre-eminently a people’s gathering. He thanked the 
tunicipality for their help in various directions and Railway 
athorities for their liberal arrangements to suit the convenience of 
elegates and visitors. The army oi Volunteers, several of whom 
icluding the Captain had been to gaol, were also thanked for the 
dmirable manner in which they acquitted Uremselves during the 
5 ng session. Mr. Venkatappayya, concluding, said that the Congress 
more united to-day than in the Delhi session* This unity was 
:reatiy brought about by Mr* Mabomed AU through his tact and 
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Mr. L. 5 !ubbarao propos«"d a vote of thanks io the President 
which was supported by Mr. Vaidya and Mr. Prakasam. All paid 
eloquent tributes to the masterfui personality of Maliomed 

Ah wiio believed that Indians know aow to un.te acrains: a cimmcii 
enemy. Th^-^ last speaker (M:. Prakasam) reterrei to the cltar.qe 
that had taken place in Mr. Peter Zavi;sky, wlio %yas an .\me;i:an 
journalist visitor to the Congress, who before coming to this as-iembiy 
was clad in his usual costume was now dressed in wearing 

a white cap. 

Mrs. Sarojini Na^du, on b-half of V'.q nssL-mblage, thanked the 
Andhras for their hospitality and sp^mial y mentioned tl;e name of 
Mr. Sambamurthi. Pandit Motiial Nehru endorsee. Mrs. Naidu’s 
obs 3 rvations. 

Sardar Mangal '■'ingh of the Gurudwara Committee jomsd in 
paying his own tribute to the Congress on behalf of the Sikhs. 

The President’s Concluding Speech 

Moulana Mahommed Ali in bringing the Session to a close 
said : — 

We are to-day in a new year : let us ring out the old and ring 
in the new. Let us with the new year start a new era. \Miat 
right has Mr. Kowjalgi greater than myself to invite the Congress 
t(^Bijaptir? My name is Mahomed Aii Bijapurkar, and as such, 

I formally deny the right of iMr. Kowjalgi to take ray place. The 
Recention Committee has already been thanked by JMrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, bv Pandit Me ■^'ilf'ii Nexiru anci others, x *11011*0 aho like to 
thank thki. no^ only on behalf oi uie delegates, but on my own 
behalf. The Chairman of the Reception Committee has thanked 
the r^wmers of this plot of land, the rnunidpahty, the merchants 
and pxactising M.\.ers. That '=hotvs tba: there is even for 
co-operating witxi the latvyers. May i also express our thanks 
to those leaders of the Liberal and the Justice Parties in this prcAince 
who have responded most cordially to our inv’. tation ? One of the 
lead.ing lights of liberalism ana ^ournaxism xcanxvs cha*. I am changed 
beyond recognisatxon. I am afraid my friend had never recognised 
me before (laughter). However, it is not my fault ; I am a No- 
chan'^er. I hope tliis man is wrong in saj’ing that there is 
nothfng in common betw'cen these non-co-operators and the liberals, 
for X hope one thing is common between us and that is the love 
of tnis land (cheers). I have already stated in my op'^ning address, 
and I repeat it, that we will not have to wait very long for a united 
"^.ongress not only of the No-changers and Swarajists but also oi 
Liberals and Moderates in this land. W- shall ahv-.ys hv a com- 
bined and united Congress. But, then, I am not quite sure we are 
going to have another Congress in Bijapur ; I do not want that 
the record of the Congress over which I p: jside should be beaten 
by the Bijapur Congress over which r-y friend Mr. Kowjalgi wants 
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Friends, let this be the last Congress and let us at Bijapur opei 
THE Parliament of India (Loud and Prolonged applause). 1 thanl 
the Volunteers, in spite of the fact that they are not such disciplinec 
people as I and my friend Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who is one o 
our new Secretaries. 1 ieel certain that there was plenty of love anc 
mliiiigness in them and a deep desire to serve the country and thos( 
who were working tor the country. I have never in all my life seei 
crowds more entnusiastic, more alive, more intensely national thai 
the crowds that 1 have been privileged to see both at Bezwada ii 
1921 and at Cocanada now. i led certain that, ii we resolve to star 
a campaign 01 Civil Disobedience, Andhradesa will be able to giw 
us some men w’ho shall match our Akali brothers in bravery anc 
courage, something like 50,000 to carry on the campaign of Civi 
Disobedience in the same peaceful manner as our Akali brothers an 
doing. And last ol all, 1 would like to thank our Subjects Com 
mittee. They lost time and I lost temper. But while you thinl 
that we were wasting our time, I would like to remind you that th< 
dish that we have' prepared tor you is not a European dish whici 
could be cooked m hve minutes by an electric stove. Ours has beei 
the curry which is slowly cooked up for several hours in order to b< 
a tasteful dish. 11 we have spent much time in bringing resolution 
before you, i assure you that time has been spent in doing our best 
Needless speeches have been made, needless amendments have beei 
put forward and needless divisions called ior, but yet 1 felt that thi 
greatest desire on the part 01 tiie Subjects Committee was to see tha 
aeir work was well done and that they should not bring anythinj 
here of which they shouia *cei asiiamed. However, every Congres 
gets the President that it deserves, and ii i have failed in beinj 
ahvays courteous to my iriends. 1 hope tney will remember that thi 
is their own Xanna i^iaughtcr). Ana tms reminds me of anothe 
Xanna to which allusion was made by my big brother. He said h 
should have been made the President ana not i (laughter). Eves 
\vithout being made the President, he has been worshipped far mor 
than I rayseii. (Renewed laughter). There is a saying which mean 
that the fat man is aiwi. , w a respected man. No matter how 1 coul< 
rise to the height of the occasion, 1 could never equal that man wh< 
is 7 ft. by 5ft. In order to remove this inequality between us, Gex 
evidently chose me to be the President 01 the Coi^gress and him t 
be the peace-maker. (Moulana Shaukat Ali rang the Presidential be 
at this stage, as if to remind Moulana Mahomed Ali that his tim 
was up, and evok i aloud burst of laughter from the House). H 
also told you that he was the big drum, and naturally, I said, as th 
President of the Congress, that it would be my bound sn duty tc bea 
the big drum (loud laughter). TL^-i he told ycu of * 30 ^' ' childisj 
tales, how he used clothe himself in hne English nannels an< 
btrautiful French silks. And this is Karma again that he is in charg 
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)f the l&addar Board. He told you how he beat you black and blue, 
ind again, it is Karma that I am going to beat him now (laughter). 

The future Indian Republic, 

I retire now, I hope, as the last President of the last Congress, 
rhe first PRESIDENT of the FIRST INDIAN REPUBLIC or, at 
my rate of the first National Government should preside at Bijapur 
3ver our National Parliament (Cheers). Friends, forcret not when 
10 from this place that there is one man still in prison who does not 
isk you to free him but who certainly asks you to free 3*ourselves, for 
n your freedom is his freedom as well (Hear, hear). And in your 
lands, I once more remind you, is the key of the Yerrawada jail, i 
:hink ive have found the metal of which that key is made in Andhra- 
iesa (Cheers) , Let us use the key^and open the gates of the Yerrawada 
ail. Swaraj will have no ambiguity about it when once you have 
von it under Mahatma Gandlii*s leadership. I ask you, friends, once 
igain, to remember him now and to stand* up, every one of you, and 
raise three times the cry IMc^hatma Gandhi-Ki-Jai,'* (Loud and 
ind prolonged shouts of Jai”). 

The proceedings of the Congress tlius terminated. 

A Cosmopolitan Dinner 

The same evening the members of the Reception Committee 
yave a cosmopolitan dinner to all the delegates and visitors of the 
Congress. Men and women of all castes and creeds, Hindus and 
^lussalmans alike and a few untouchables as w’ell, three or four 
uhousands all put together, sat together in the Reception Com- 
mittee's dinner hall and had a very sumptuous dinner. Moulana 
VIohamed Ali was given a seat in the midst of orthodox Hindus, while 
ais wdfe and mother 'were cordially received by the Hindu ladies. 
The dinner was strictly vegetarian and contained very rich dishes. 
After dinner was over, a fevr speeches -were ina.de and the Moulana 
was loudly cheered by all as he drove back to his hut. 


THUS ENDED THE COCANADA CONGRESS 



Resolutions of the 
Cocanada Congress 1921 

The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted by 
the 38th Indian National Congress held at Cocanada, 

[The Resolution amendins the Congress Constitution is not included 
here— seep. 114] 

This Congress places on record its deep sense of loss at the 
demise of Sj. S. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar and Baba Aswini Kumar 
Dutta, who bad renderel invaluable services in the cause of 

the country. . ^ ^ , 

This Congress also records with grief the death of Sjt. Hardeo 
Narayan Singh and of Pandit Pratap Naryan Bajpeyi who bravely 
siiSered imprisonment imposed upon them and contracted serious 
illness during their incarceration and preferred death to release under 
dishonourable condition. 

The National Pact 

Resolved that the Committee appointed by the Delhi session 
of the Congress do call for further opinion on the draft of 
and criticism on the Indian National Pact and submit for 
further report by the 31st March. 1924, to the A. I. C. C, for its 
consideration and S. Amarsingh of Jhabbal be included iu the place 
of S. Mehtab Singh who is now in jail. 

Volunteer Organisation. 

This Congress is of opinion that in order to train the people of 
India and make them effective instruments for the carrying out of 
National Work on the lines laid down by the C jngress, it is necessary 
to have a trained and disciplined body of workers under the control 
and supervision of the A. I. C. C. except as regards its internal manage* 
meat. This Congress, therefore, welcomes the the formation of the 
AU-India Volunteer Organisation and accords it its full support. 

Separate Congress Departments. 

Resolved that this Congress hereby calls upon the Working 
Committee to prepare and submit at as early a date as possible to 
the A. I. C. C. for its consideration, a scheme of organisation of 
separate Congress Departments for more sufficiently, expeditiously 
and uninterruptedly carrying out the various items of the programme 
of constructive work under its supervision and control. 

That the Working Committee should also submit a scheme of 
National Service of paid workers who would carry out the work of 
the various departments and provide adequate and sufficient Central 
and Provincial Secretariats and local office establishments. 

That this Congress authorises the A. I. C. C. to adopt these 
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schemes with s«ch modifications as It may deem necessary and to 
put them into force at the earliest pos^^ible date, 

The Comphomiss Resolution— The Triple Bovcott. 

This Congress reailrms the Non-co-operation resolutions 
adopted at Calcutta, Na^our, Abmedabad, Gava and Oolhi. 

Since doubts have been raised by reason of the Non-co-operation 
resolution adopted at Delhi with regard to Council entry whether 
there has been any chansje in the policv of the Congress resrarding 
the triple boyc'-tt, this Cons:ress affirms that the principle and policy 
of that boycott remain unaltered. 

This Congress further declares that the said principle and policy 
form the foundation of constructive work and appeals to the nation 
to carry out the programme of constructive work as adapted at 
Bardoli and oreoare for the adontion of Civil Di^sobedieace. This 
Congress calls upon every Provincial Congress Committee to take 
immediate steps in this behalf with a view to the speedy attainment 
of our goah 

On Kenva Indians. 

This Congress sends the grei^tings and symoathy of the Nation 
to the Indian community in Kenya and. while adhering to the 
opinion that unless Swaraiya is won for India the sufferings and 
grievances of Indians abroad cannot be properly remedied, authorises 
Mrs.^ Saroiini Naidu and Mr. George Joseph to attend the forth- 
coming Indian Congress in Kenya and study the situation and advise 
the Indian Community there as to what steps they should take in 
carrying on their struggle against the insults and injustices imposed 
upon them. 


On Indians Abroad. 

In view of the humiliating treatment accorded to Indian labourers 
in various parts of the British Empire, this Congress advises the 
people of India to consider the question of stopping all kinds of 
emigration from India for labour purposes, and calls upon the Work- 
ing Committee to appoint a small Committee to examine the matter 
in all aspects and report to the All-India Congress Committee, 

On the Akalis. 

Th’s Congress declares that the attack made by the Government 
on the Shiromani Gurudwara Prabhandak Committee and the Akali 
Dal is a direct challenge to the right of free association of all Indians 
for non-violent activities, and being convinced that the blow is 
aimed at all movements for freedom, resolves to stand by the Sikhs 
and calls upon Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, Parsecs and all 
people of India to render all possible assistance to the Sikhs in the 
present struggle, including assistance with men and money. 

The Congress authorise the All-India Gongres? Gomrqittee to 
take all necessary steps in this behalf* 
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Satyacraha Committee. 

HescslYecl that this Congress authorises the Working Commits 
tii the All-^-India Congress Committee to perform the duties of tt 
Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at the Delhi Session of tt 
Congress and further resolves that the Satyagraha Committee d 
i'iencc forward cease to exist as a separate Committee. 

SjT. VlNAYAK DaMODAR SaVARKAR. 

Congress condemns the continued incarceration of Vinaya 
Damodar Savarkar, and expresses its sympathy with Dr, N, 1 
arid other members of his family. 

Ail-India Khaddar Board 

II is resolved that an All-^India Khaddar Board be formed co 
nisting of Sjts. JamnalalBaja} (Chairman), Vallabhbhai Patel, Maga 
lal Gandhi, Reva Shanker Jagjivan Jhaveri, Velji Nappu Belgau 
VValla, Shaukat Ali and Shankerlal Banker as ??ecretary, with fi 
power to organise and carry on Khaddar woi'k throughout Ind 
under the general supervision of the All India Congress Committ« 
and to raise funds (including loans) therefor in addition to allc 
mcnts that may be made from the Central Funds. The Board sh 
hold office for three years, any vacancies to be filled in by the re 
of the members. A leport and statement of accounts shall be prese 
ted to the A L C. C. at its annual meeting and whenever else called f< 
The Board will act as Central Authority on behalf of the A. I. C, 
with regard to Khaddar work and in co-operation with Provinc 
Congress Committees it will surpervise and control the Khadd 
Board established by Provincial Congress Committees and organ 
new ones in co-operation with the P. C. Cs. where they do nbtexi 

OuT-GoiNG Secretaries. 

This Congress places on record its grateful thanks for i 
valuable services rendered by the out-going General Secretaries. 

Office Bearers. 

Resolved that the following office-bearers be appointed. 

General Secretaries. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. Dr, Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew. 

Sjti Gangadharrao Deshpande. 

Treasurers. 

Sit. Velgi Lakhamsi Nappu. Sjt. Reva Shankar Jagjivan Jahv 

Auditors. 

Resolved that Messrs. C. H. Sopariwalla and Co. be appoin 
auditors for the year. 

Next Congress, 

This Congress resolves that its next sessions will be hel< 

Karnataka 



N. C. O. Resolutions 

Calcutta— Nagpur— Ahmedabad— Gaya— Dellii—Ccccr.c.cia 

We give below the full terzts of resolutions passed at the varievs sesMons 
of the Indian National Congress commencing from the Calcutta Special 
Session under the Presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai. 

CALCUTTA SPECIAL SESSION, SEPT. 1C2D 

“In view of the fact that on the Khilarai «;iiGStion hcith tJ.-; Jv’V 
perial Governnaents have signally failed in their duty tcv'ard? tl'c • i-t 

India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately breher, . g.. .1* to 

them and that it is the duty of every non-rtii-i-Iem Izchan in i.vt^y ! 
manner to assist hiS Mnssalman brother in his atrti; re i-'t to r^mc.ve tiie nhf.icsiS 
calamity that baa overtaken him : 

<*And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events c£ A’frll L*I, hr ill 
the Governments have grossly neglected or failed to pruU ct tii'- luruti* nt i*<li ^ 1: 
of the Pun3ab and punish ofiicers gunty ot unsuidit-ily and 1 athirf iifc ‘..hiviirii: 
towards them and exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who pri.v'.i dii* idiy 

01 indirectly responsible for most of the ohicial enmes ana calL-n* to tae &t:5( r- 
inga of the people placed under his aimmistration, ana t^at t*ii; drbuh in ?hn 
House of Commons and espeoia iy m tne House of Lords betrayed a [rd hi:: k 
of sympathy with the people of India and Showed virtual t-uy ••.irr r.. ;av. -rLttJi* 
tic terrorism and frigntfuiness adopted in tne Funjiiu, iv^u ...at j ‘uir;: V.ec* 
legal pronouncement is proof 01 an entire absence uf repentance m the ii:u*h:rB 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab : 

Texs Congress is of opinion that there can bn no ccrj.\'’rj ::.i :n laii" wi 
out the redress of the two afoie-mentioned wrar-i,’" and f ..r -n y 
means to vindicate national bcaour and to prevent a repetiu '' t>. c: .vretys 

in future is tne estabP.bhmcnt ot Swarajya. lais Oougrr-.- ,3 furth-,ir r.i rpi: itn 
that there is no cour&e left open for the yeopie of lud:?*. frw” to coyr.-rvo cN "^0'’ 
adopt the policy oft prcgressive r# on- violent Non-Co-opt‘r?/.:cii dy L’r. 

Gandhi until the said wrongs a^’e r.ghted and fcwaraiya ;g 

*‘And in as much as a beginnins should be by tar -rl 

liithexto moulded and represented public opinion j and :aasu:u?a as G;j^wrL:r: a.. 
consolidates its power through titles and honours bestowed on taa pvicy c, : 
schools controlled by it, its Law courts and its Legislative Ccuacils, an 
as it 18 desirable m the prosecution of the movement to take tbs zninitr.vp? * i" * 
and to call for the least sacrilice compatible with the attainment; of tz'<2 
object, the Congress earnestly advises the 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary ofiices and resignation from nor:;'!:'’*' 
seats in local bodies | 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees^ durbars and other r.*:'' r ’ 

official functions held by Government officials in their honour $ 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges cw'ncd, r.bb ' 

controlled by the Government andj in place of such schools and colleges, ■' ' 

meat of National Schools and CMlUg^iS in the various , 
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(d) gradual boycott of British courts by Lawyers and litigants and establis] 
meat of private arbitration courts by their aid for the settlement of prxva 
disputes ; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring ciasses to 
themselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia : 

(f) Withdrawal by candidar-es of their candidature for election to theKeformc 
Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who ma 
despite the Congress advice, ufier himself for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods. 

*‘And inasmuch as Non-co-operation has been conceived as a measure of di 
cipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can make real progress, ai 
in as much as an opportunity should be given in the very first stage of Non-o 
operation to every man, woman and child, for such discipline ana self-sacriUc 
this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, ai 
in as much as the existing mills of India with indigenous capital and control c 
not manufacture sufiBlcient yarn and sufificient clotn for the requirements of ti 
nation, and are not likely to do so for a long time to come, this uongress advia 
immediate stimulation of further manufacture on a large scale by means i 
reviving hand-spinning in every home and hand weaving on the part or ti 
millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable caJhz 
for want of encouragement ” 

NAGPUR SESSION, DEC. 1920 

<*Whereaa in the opinion of the Congress the existing Government of Ind 
has forfeited the confidence of the country, and 

“Whereas people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj, and where! 
all methods adopted by the people of India to the last bpt'^.ai bession < 

the Indian National Congress have railea to scouio due recognition of their ngh 
and liberties and the redress ol their many and grievous wrongs, more Bpeciall 
ir reference to Khilafat and the Punjab ; 

“Nc this Congress, while re-aiErming the resolution on Non-viclcnt No: 
Co-operation passt-c at the special bijstsion of the uengres^ at Calcutta, deciari 
that the entire or any part or parts cf the echeine oi Non-violent Non-co-oper! 
tion with thedenunciation of voluntary associutioi* with the present Governme? 
at one end and the reiusal to pay taxes at the of^er, should be put in force at 
time to be determined by either the Indian National Uongress or the All-lnd- 
Congress Committee, and that in the meanwhile, to perpare the country for i 
effective steps should continue to be taken in that behalt-^- 

“(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of school children, and nt 
the children themselves, under tne age of 16 years to make greater efforts for li 
purpose of withdrawing them from such schools as are ownud, aided, or in ai. 
way controlled by the Government and concurrently to provide tor their trail 
ing in national schools or by such other means as may be within then power i 
the absence of such schools ; 

“(b) by calling upon students of the age of 1« and over to withdraw witi 
out delay, irrespective of consequences, from institutions owned, aidtd or in an 
W’ay controlled by Government, it they feel that it is against then conscitnt 
to continue in institutions which are dominated by a system of governmei 
which the nation has solemnly resolved to bring to an end and advising sue 
students either to devote themselves to some special service in connection wit 
the Non"co*opexation movement or to continue their education in nationi 
insUtutlcns ; 
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<‘(c) by calling upon trustees, maxiager» and teachers o£ Go vernmenf -infill .a- 
ted or aided schools and Muaicipaiities and Local Loarkis tu help to naUunaiito 
them ; 

by calling upon lawyers to make greater e 3 i;rts to £u?p‘:iirl tknir prac- 
tice and to ctevote their atrentluQ to natiuna* svinJce inc*udiLg b .ycotf t»l law 
courts by litigants and fellow iavv'yers and tnc buttiemeut oi disputeis by prnatc 
arbitration. ; 

»(e) in order to make Incha economically inder-cn.icnt and Ecli-cantriined, 
bv calling upon merchnuts and trainrs to carry cat a grii-r.i'tl .otjycoU of 
trade relations, to encourage iiaad-ii*inn:ng auu hana-.V'.aving and lU bti-alt 
by having a scheme ot economic boycott plunn-.d ana lormnlate.. oy a coaimutte 
ot experts to be nominated uy the All-lnd;a Ceagress ; 

“(f) and generally, in as much as selr-sacrnicc it csajaii.il to the success of 
non-co-operation, by calling upon every section and every man and woman in 
tbe country to make the ntmuat possible contribation of stU-sacrihce to the 
national movement ; 

*‘(S) by oxganisicg a Committee in each vnlage cr group o£ vijagcs with 
a provincial central organisation m the principal cities ot caca province for the 
purpose of acceieraticg the progress ot ^on-co-operatiun ; 

<*{h) by organising a band 0? national worKors for a service to be called the 
Indian Kationai Service ; and 

•*(i) by taking elective steps to raise a national fund to be called the Ail- 
India i’ljak Mumorial Swaraj Fund for tne purpose ol haanemg inu foregoing 
iHUtional iServicu and Nun-co-upeiation in geneiai, 

‘‘This Congress congratulates tae nacioa upon tbs progress made so far in 
working the programme of Non-co-operation, especially with regard lu tne boycott 
of councils by the voters^ ana Cxaims 1.1 tne eiieuiuciancco m VkUiCu tuey nave 
been brought *ntu t.xiist.enec'j that the new CoMnci*b uo m k. r.-profeent lae country 
and trubta tout tnu.£c, woo nave atiowed tj uc e*ecied inspite of tne 

deliberate abstentUfU from the pcils of an overwhelm. r.:a3of.:y ot their cons- 
tituents, will see Ui-ji* w"v to rcoi^u their iSeats m the ^.ouuoa and that if they 
retain their seats insp’.tc of tht GcCihrcd v;:sa 0* tieir cciiii,t’.‘uanc*ea 

m direct negation ot the -.rincipie ot d^mccrhcy, tuo cLctor,-. w.il aiud^oufely 
refrain from asjaui’g i r any ^jiditieal scrvicu from vouuci.ktjris, 

*‘£hd ConjretB rccogn.ccs the growing ir.enuiine-ii bc;;Yft.n i-iu pclicc and the 
soldiery and the peoph’^and hopes chat cne loricer w.^i icruse to suoii .^inatc 
Cv.eir creed and cor' to the of orocre of ti.e"’* cfUcere, ano, by 

courteous and considerate behaviour towards the pcop»c, wm *cinove the rupruacn 
hitherto levelled k*gainst them that they are devioa of any regara tor the fee*ing« 
and sentiments of tneir own people. 

“And the Congress appeals to all pee je in Government employment, pending 
the call of the nutioa for resisn&t.t.n of tnoir fecrvicc, to neip the national cau»e by 
importing greater kindnebs and stricter honesty in their dealings with their 
people and iearlessly and openly to attend ail popular gatherings whilst refrain- 
ing from any active part therein and more specially by openly rendering financial 
assistance to the national movement* 

“This Congress desires to special emphasis on ^on-violf'nce being the 
integral part of the Non-cu*^ P j ion resolution and invites the attention of the 
people to the met that *non-vi i* nee in word and deed is as essential between 
peopk themaeivee as in "esptc . of the Government, and tma Congress is of 
ppsnioa that the spirit d vi«.?UP 3 s; m cn:y "0 src'vth vf a 
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oi citiflocracy boc actuiilly leturaa tbo uiituxcsemtnt, if ncccBsary, of the other 

ur Noa-co-operatiuu, 

‘‘FinaLly m erh^r t::a: tbo Khilafat and the Tunjab wronga may be rcdrcBscd 
nn-i b.vuraiva LtraoiiHitLU within cue yt-ar, tnis Uenj^rcss urges upon all public 
] tVi‘S v'xieta'T a:lLuat‘-i.i to tiie uongress or otiieiVi'iBe to devote thoir ezclubive 
piuiuotion oi :Mou-Vi* Icnce and I:^on-(Jo-operation with the 
and as t-.e u'u^ment oi Non.Co-opeiation can only 

fjv ecLii'lete e j-ope;a:..jn aaiuiig.-.c the people tuemselves, tins Congress 
t >u>c.u dcr-jnat ou^ to nUvLiiice Hiniiu-iUiisiim unity, and the Hindu 

Ji COLeTi.tb ea:i ujijh the ieuciiLg Hindus to settle ail disputes 

h tWL-n auu njn-niu^ims, wnerevtr they may be osistmg, and to 

make ait juiiii tfiloi't to xiu H:nuu.Mii oi tue lupxoach oi untouebabuity, and 
i^bOuctJLtiuy urges toe rtiigicub ncaao to help the growing desire to reform 
Hiuduifaih in iho matter a its treatment ot the buppressed ciabces,'*' 

AHME.DABAD SESSION, DEC. X92i 
«* Whereas since the huidms ol the last National Congress the people of India 
i-a-cp found trom aciuai espoiiencu that by reabon ot adoption of Non-violent 
^ nc^'OPhrauon the chuncy nas maiio great advance in tc arlessness, self. 
^‘Irmee and bdi-r^tivct, ana waereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
fiia- oi ICO tjovornmjnt, and whertab on inu whole the country is rapidly 
^rronTbb^a’ LDVvhra Sswaiaj, th*a Congrcbs conhrms the resolution auopted at the 
peiai bebBion ot the CuhgrofiS at Calcutta ana re-adirmed at Nagpur and places 
* record the ua.ed determination of me Congress to continue the pxogiamme of 
^ Nuii-Uo-opeiaiioa with greater vigour than hitherto m such manner 

' province may determine (.tdi tno Funjab and the Hhilaiat wrongs are 
and Swaraj lb cbtabdbheu ana the control of the Government ol India 
pftBbea haudb of the peopm rrom that ot aa irresponsible Corporation). 

»*And v;l'ri’e'r 3 by ruhacn o: toe mrcai uLteixa by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in >'i6 receus u^cechba hua the cunsidweui icpresaiun biartoa by the Government 
*T f U;e var.out ptuvinces by way or uicbandment oi V oiunteer Corps and 
fnrcib*e piomDitiun ot puoiic una ‘jven honimutee meetings in au illegal and 
hi^u-naitdod manner aua oy the ariebt ot many Congress workers m several 
oruvinces anu whereas th;s repiea&ion as mamitbLiy uitendeu to stiile all Congress 
Ld KhA.ai-ii ana ue, ive me public ol muir aasibcanco, this Congress 

renolvcb tuAt Aii a.:uvii:c3 cf Ce siuspeudou as lar as neopssary and 

qaict*y d'iu uuy cic» 2 iowji:vu.’n, tn of er themccives for 

a** -at by OwL'iijS'diS to o.*goai^y.uoh to Me ned throughout tho 

terms or : .o :•-^oiu4,.yua oi me Working Co 2 hc«:Uee arrived at in 
hombav on tne -bra day oi Novemoer last, provided that no one shall be accepted 
m vol»ntv;ei who docs not e tno roUowiag pledge ;— 

XHjS VonUiiTBIiES* rIsSDGS. 


•‘With GOD as witnesa i solemnly declare that 

1, i wisn to be a member of the National Volunteer Corps. 

13 }, So long as 1 remain a member of the corps I shaU remain Hon» violent 
in word and deed and shaii earnestly endeavour to be Non-violenr in intent since 
1 believe that as India is circumstancei, Non-violence alone can help the 
Kaiiafat and the Punjab and rebUlt in the attainment ot Swaraj and consolida- 
tion of unity among all tae races ana communicies of India whether Hindu, 
MuBsalman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian ox Jew, 

I bclwve *n r.rJ shall cae’eavovu aUvay« to promote eneb v.2)ity, 
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4. I bt-'lifive in Rwadr-shi as RSgpnt’a! fa? Tnriia's «conoffl!r‘al fttui tnoral 
salvation, and shall use hand-span hand-rvoven K’laddar to the es elusion of 
every other cloth. 

5. As a Hindu T bfli^vp in the jnstiop and nf^C'sssi^'y of rewovinw the evil 

of nntouchabHity and ahwall on all po^^'ye fi'ph pr-rsonal contact 

with and endeaveur ro ronr^? service to the Ji-hro-rar-d r*las«-s. 

C. t shall ca-ry out the injfrac'ri'in'! of ny suMriar and all the 

Tcsuhtiona riot inaa'^i^tont with the sn?;*- rj this nl'dc'? rr-'cerih^d hy the 
Volunteer Bnard nr thii 'vVorhin':; Co2ur!:it.^'2 or any nth-'-r a^rucy t 5 fahhHhed 
by the ConsTeas. 

7. T am urrexared to s^ufFer irar-rl'inment, a«anlt, crjev.en for ihr* 

oahe of my rpligion and ray country without r^centment. 

S. In the event of my imni^sonnient i shrd! n'jt claim from tho CoE^fTpfls 
sny BupnoTt for ray family or c>pendcntr,. 

“This CensT*"fis tra^^u that r-wy porsen o? 'che ayo o? and ever vt-Hl immc* 
dlately join the Vwluntrer Oryari-satifinr,. 

‘‘'NTotwithstandinc the prno’amati.vas nrw-,hib:tiny nnhlfc rae^tincs aad in 
as much as Oorarattt?^ rupptine's have atteraptp;! to bp rnr.strupd as pahlie 
meetings, this Onneresa advises thphr.lMnn nf rrmraittpe mpetinss and of public 
meetings, the latter in enclosed plneps aivl by ticV-ts and by rrevirns annonnre- 
menta at which as far as possible onlv speah^rs Drevioujtly announced ehalJ 
deliver written soeeches. care being tr.h-n in every case to avoid rUl: of provo- 
cation and possible violoncc by tbo public in consecucnec!. 

Civil BisoBEDisr^rn 

“This Hongresa is further of opinion that Civil Disobedience !s the only civ!* 
lised and efiective substitute for an armed rehdlien whenever every other remedy 
for preventing arbitrary, tyrannical and emnscula^-ins osp nf authority by indi- 
viduals or corporation has* been tried, and tlv-r^ fr.re advi-es all OongrePB workers 
and others who believe in peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no 
remedy save some kind of sacrifice to d’-loiise tb^ existing Government from Sts 
position of perfect itresnons Ability to the people of India to organize Individual 
Oivll Disobedience and lVta<?s 01 vi Disobedience, when the mass of the people have 
been sufficiently trained In the methods of ^sTon-violence and otherwipe in terms of 
the resolution thereon of the last meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
held at Delhi, 

<*Thi8 Ooneress is of opinion that in order to conerntraV attention upon Civil 
Disobedience whether mass or individual, whid, her cf an offensive or defensive 
ftharacter, under proper Pafeguards and nnder instructions to be issued from 
time to time by the W'orking Cnraraittee or the Provincial Consress Committee 
concerned, all other Congress activities should be suspended whenever and 
wherever and to the extent to which it may be found necessary. 

“This Congress calls noon all students of the age of 18 and over, particularly 
those studying in the national institutinva, and the staff thereof immediately to 
sign the foregoing pledge and become members of the National Volunteer Corps. 

“In view of the impending arrest of a large number of Congress workers, 
this congress whilst requiring the ordinary raachinf^ry to remain intact and to 
be utilized in the ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints until 
further instructions Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive authority of the 
con<'re88 and invests him with the full powers of the All-India congress 
committee including the powers to convene a special session of the Congress or of 
the AlMndia Congress Committee or the Workiig Committee, such powers to be 
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exerei8e<3 betw£*en any two sessions of the All-India Congress Committei 
also with the power to appoint a acccefisor in emergency. 

<*Thi0 ConfTTPSS hereby confers npon the said enccessor and all 8 ubs< 
sueces^iora appointed in turn by their predecessors all his afore&aid powers. 

‘^Provided that nothing in this resolution shall be deemed to ant 
^Tahatma O-andhi nr any of the afnria.-aifl suaccssors to conclude any tei 
ppa?t? with the Govr-rninf^nt of India or tbe British G-overnranrit witboi 
previous sanction of the All-Iadia Congress committee to be finally ratifi 
rnneress specially convens^ri for tbe purpose, and provided also that the p; 
cre.'d of the conzrs sa shad in no case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi 
successors except with the L avo of the Congress first obtained. 

‘‘This CouGrress oonctratulates all those patriots who are now under 
iraprisonraent for the of confieience or country and realise that 
sacrifca bass considerably hastened tbe advent of Swaraj. 

GAYA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923 

‘Whereas, tho boycott of enuuc’ls carried out during the elections held in 
has ile'^trnyt.j tbe racral strength cf the institutions through which the Gc 
ttjfjnt thought to consolidate its power and carry on its irresponsible rule, ar 

‘Whereas, it is necessary again for the people of India to withhold ps 
nation in the elections of the next 5’'ear, as an essential part of the program 
Kon-vioh-nt Non-co-operation, 

‘This Congress resolves to a'-^vise that all voters do abstain from standi 
candidates for any of the councils and from voting for any candidate ojBE 
himself as such in disregard of this advice and signify the abstention in 
manner as the All-India Congress committee may instruct in that behalf,* 

DELHI SPECIAL CONGRESS, SEPT. 1923. 

'‘While reafarming its adherence to the principle of Nor 
operation, this Congress declares that such Congressmen as hav 
religious or other conscientious objections against entering 
legislatures are at liberty to stand as candidates and to exercise 
right of voting at the forthcoming elections, and this Congress tt 
fore suspends all propaganda against entering Councils. 
Congress at the same time calls upon all Congressmen to double i 
efiorts to carry out tbe constructive programme of their s 
Leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and by united endeavour to ach 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment/* 

COCANADA CONGRESS, DEC. 1923. 

(See the ComproinUe IlesoIuHon F. ISB,) 



TENTH SESSION OP THE 

Ali-India Khilafat Confe rence 

C0CJNADA^f}7TH DECEMBER 192B, 

The *enth All-India Khilafsit Conference met at 8 a.m. in a 
special and spacious pandal erected !cr the occasion. 

As soon as the Conference assembled a flag, said to have 
been presented to the Indian Muslims by KhilafaMil-Musalmin, 
was brought in procession and the whole audience rose to pay 
homage to it amidst cries of “AIlah-o Akbar/' 

The proeeedinga began with prayers from ‘Al-Koran/ Then the 
Chairman of th9 Reception Committee, Mr. Anwar ul zimin, read 
his address. Ha wished prosperity to the Tarkish Republic 
and urged radoublir^g of etforts to secure freedom of Ehilafat. 
Hi deprecated ^'hiiddi and Ean^aihan movemoiits and urged their 
abindonment, 

Dr. Ansari then proposed Moulana Shaukat Ali to the chair in a 
felicitous speech seconded by Messrs. Jawabirlal Xebru, Yakub Hassan 
and others, Tbo President was then garlanded amidst cheers, 

The Presidential Address. 

The following is the translation of Moulana Shaukat Ali’s 
Presidential address which was delivered in Urdu at the 
All India Khilafat Conference, Cocanada. 

**Allah-o-Akbar ! Brothers. — It is a matter of great happiness to 
me that, with your permission, in my capacity as President of this 
year's All- India Khilafat Conference held at Cocanada, I am in a 
position to express my views about the stupendous work we have 
before us. You may be knowing that when released from the Betul 
jail, we, Mahomed Ali and myself, both went straight to Amritsar 
which had become an important battlefield after the Jallian walla 
tragedy. You had done me the great honour of electing me as Presi- 
dent of the Khilafat Conference in my absence this time. When I 
was in jail, I very much wanted that you should once more confer 
upon me this great honour this year also. We could not get any 
news from outside the jail. Nevertheless, accounts of the relaxa- 
tion of efiorts, and unpleasant communal disturbances did reach u? 
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a time! to tirae. But I assure you, in spite of the iron gat< 
iV’d its f nr avails, never was I dismayed nor did I lose I 
I /r li. rainutci. On the contrary, I always felt that the real tin 
I’.ari at last arrived. It waa for this reason that I looked 
v/ard to ycnr conferring upon me the honour of electing me 
FTt?:c:?r/t a second time so that I might be enabled to relate b< 
nnd the world at large the feelings that surged in my hea 
i:!. ; 1", ^ t j the?-? fselings cf mine might perhaps touch the pi 

r ' . ' .”1 yc ;r he:;rts. 

■d’-l:'tV 2 ng hiard my story, they are pleased j 
! hear nov-^ that they have sent for a story^’tellerd^ 

I nni grateful to my dear brother and friend, Dr. Kif chlew, 
r.lso f : my revered br6tb.3r and companion cf the Karachi jail, 
GhuI:-'/*a .'.iaiacid Saheb, who, through some mysterious telspi 
diviiiGi my innermost feelings and withdrew their c£ 
ios tue Presidentship ot this Conference. 

1 hep? 1 cjin TQly on indulgence if by way of digress- 

rvr.ll myself c:' ' bis opportunity to tell you tha% after a eonti 
r::‘"er:er. to nn i cl Ore ccmpinionship of almost four years l 
in n\y brother Sai.uddin Kitchlew a sincere, honest, sel 
and intrepid worker. Along with others he 
1 v;Gre cc-Sscreti'-ies cf tne Central Khilafat Committee. 
^v^;d ill 1:.-' r.rne icam and were thrown togeiher all the twenty 
oi the day. in. each other's constant company I had full 
tr"d 0 V‘.‘r : the activities and, instead of being an impedime 

tb ’" way his service-^ were r.t all times ungrudgingly placed at 
disposal, i doubt if my own brother Mahomed Ali would have i 
ted me so loya’l 3 a Go3 be thanked that even in these days of a( 
sity, we have got amongst us men of such stamp and calibre who 
niand the confidence and respect not only of the Punjab but c 
whale ci India.- Thi? is a menagre but sincere acknowledgment c 
s»rvic'^fs that I am m -.king before you form this platform to-day 
to nr,’ revered brother Pir Ghulam MujadH, is there any one ami 
»:5 here in this assembly to-day who, having met him once, has 
carried away with him an indelible impression on his heart, < 
undoubted sincerity, profound devotion, self-sacrifice and true Is 
fervour ? All thene noble qualities were fully demonstrated ii 
jail at Karachi, and on coming out of the jail it gave me 
pleasure to learn that the first man who gave whole-hearted su 
to the resumption of Civil Disobedience was our brave Pir S 
Here is the man who, along with his hundreds of thorn 
of followers, will be the first to take the field and revive th 
traditicas of the simple and sincere Muslims of the decay'ed 
priscia'O g ories of Islam ! 

No Learned Sermon 

Brothj^rs, you are fully aware that I am neither a le 
tbeclrgian nor can i claim to possers complete mastery c 
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political situation of the day. 1 have also no Iiesitaticri in c' : 
mat ia matters comiccterl with the K’wVJat an ! the 'riv 
many of niy coUeaguss and co-worhars ^possess ha 

than my soil. Inero is however cne ihir.*:: whic': 
cntercmn tnc aiiihi'*i*--n ux pi.csiijj.n^ tae aciheratwn 

tnat is that, in die matter 0: understaiiding the 
mmraiity of the generality of the Massnlman^:, is r 

amongst ray co-rel gioaists who can Ci.aim greater Ijnowl.c: 
mysjif, 1 enjoy this privilege not on y becaU'C I cuastanr . 
in contact wich them, but also as 1 belong 10 tneir own c.z 
lacking full knowledge in matters religions and secular, I n- 
tingly draw upon the learning of the Ulemas on the c-e Iia' 
the experience and Sigacity of the poli.ical leaders on th- 
and both have always ungrudgingly placed their help an-'i 
entirely at my disposal. Do not, geatlemin, th.:rci.;-c, en 
hear to-day a learned address replete vri:h pchhcrh 
sagacity or full of minute intricacies respsctzcif the leg:: z:n.: 
tutionai position of the KaiUfat, What I vvull say will ho t: 
of the sulierings of the heart of a simple-minded Mu-'S^ahr; 
profits from experience and rches cn fcis acal an! Icvc for 
trusting Gjd jumps into the fray regardhcss of ccni:eque::, 
renders whatever service he can, 

‘ Oh Bulbul, keep on crying and bewailing/ 

* Jh piiesi: cf the Cage, keoo o: en/e: tht !?:■*, he;' 

*B 2 it wailing, crying cr heart-bur, .g si/u’, 

‘Oh thou unhappy heart, >^*5p on doing vrhat -J"',;'! 


t 


I'-.d an I 


.n vrao 


rirotners, oeiore i 


to 3'Ou 


aspirations regardic 
perm .3S.' 00, tc reitcr; 
o: my cc-religlonfsts 
not the views of the 


'•egaruiag the wor^r 


Lte pairuy and in unevu v 
to the British Gevernrui 
leUi-nen anc, e^iUCatccl 


not tae views 01 tea learnea ana Uic euuCatcd seciiDn c,r*v% 
are the views j 1 the man in the street- Also these iieao c ^ 
minds of every ^J.uslirn, man or woman, howsoever occupied : 
ma}" ba, at least once in 24 hours. Great Britain shzr.h 
understand that suSerings and disasters have at last rciwcd 
r n world. Every fresh difiicult^/, hardohin ua'anitV; €’/ 
plunder of a Muslim country, even? fresh pt ?t d> :ras:c 
the faithful, no matter hov’"*, :er successful it mny appear, a, 
but one and only one ^^-sult, — it will reuse the iSIusiim tc c 
consciousness of their responsibilities and prepare them 3 t 
discharge their duties as Muslim. I take b,ack your mica? 
and 1911 and compare the then state of aUairs wdih the c 
obtaining in 192^, 1921, 1^22, 1923 and wh^t yen tyc* t'-'-dia 
the begin ling 0* %vh3t is 10 foiiciv. Greatt^: d mcUilk? 
id very Muslim rmw understands Grtac I?:!'. 7 in- J'-/: zny i 
rxf pavr Ql the ricce— W'lc :? ’r:;: " : ^ ri* "'.t 


lUi o 
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will nn'y one rep"y — ^'Creat Britain and the English nat 
1 honcsihr aurl truly declare that this answer is a correct one. 
are not fooli-^h children and cannot permit an}" one to puli wool 
onr eyes. We cannot be deceived by sweet words. Thank Go 
have "able men amongst us who are capable of shouldering tlie 
5: rndbikties ci the most important of the chancellories of Eu 
We arc h:hy aware that it is due to the wrong Muslim policy c 
m'nisrers that her Empire s showing visible sins of disintegr 
and if cur w^arning is not listened to the result will be nothing 
wreck and ruin* It is only the beginning. 

Attempting the Impossible 

To the British Government the President said : — You 
hang Maulana Abul Kalam, impale Maular.a Abdul Bari £ 
crucify Maulana Abdul Majid, blow Dr. Kitchiew" from the nr 
of tlse" prun, hack Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari to p 
grind Maoomed Ah, Sliaakat All and their friends to dusc 
scatter it to the w’lnds so that no trac * of it may be found aayw 
and alcng with these destcry that true and religious Hindu 
fought shoulder tc shoulder wdth the Muslim in their fight for rei 
because he believed and be ieves that in the war of right and 
it is the duty of truly religious-minded person to‘ side witl 
righteov^s. Sd\, ‘bury alive’* that brave Sirdar of Hindust? 
Yerrewada or light the fire and burn bini ahve c* a martyr or 
funeral p'llo— do all this Dut ycu cannot kill this genume movei 
All euch a will lead to tlio ai»ruption o* the Emp: 

reiy'ejif yvu wi^t: respect nod L -t be accessary with fo.ded*^ h 

net to ignore or treat us with indinerence after our loud and rep 
protects" This atticuce will not benefit you m the long run.' 
time '.vili corij when you will be forced to accede to our deina-'^d 
your belated acceptance of them will be of no avail nor w:M it 
help ycu to say that ycu did not knew. "We have told you * 
a time bemre and ,re repeat it once more that not all the Empi 
the world: L'ot uT ‘’""e wealth and treasure this earth ho ; gs, n 
the kinijdcm' of tbo w"or:d, net even the choicest things chis ul; 
ca*” boast cf, cdii hclc an inch, nay not even an a'lom < 

ho y 0 of Jazirat-ui-Arah and the holy places. You have che 

w'* * v*jur *oreign policy and change its orientation or else 
prt circjm*^' 3 ther' m be but one course lef 
V*."*’ ‘ ..ring Muslim, man or v^cman. So long a*: c^iC 
me Jaz:raf-ul Arab is under non-muslim influence, a ir 
cannot have peace of mind. To-day looking to our di 
nised condition and weakness you may laugh at my assertions, 
may treat cur v^’aming with contempt, set up against us any m 
r^f CUT weak-liFcrtc'd Muslim bretbern, including some of the so- 
irieraa,;-;, stiungle us with tl-e brute force at your command. Bn 
us the Divine pxisrence canner be oblitt^rated these x^ucrile t : 
sn tins mnverr.en: sat cn foot by His hurnbie dc^'oiees canr 
dect’cyed, Hciy Quaran very clearly lays down ioi us; 
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‘‘The;/ cntrertain th?. ::rn of tl;e of 

He hzs dctenirlnel fi nialio it 'per Act, no me. t-r ' evv :n':ch 
l\o iniidel-: it ill/' 

'*Mv pr.ayor, my virtue, :ny life, rr^y <lr t;:, niy Ir.y, vny 
' si-tiao, end my every v;urk Is for niy reol f'.To-rer, iny rtu] King 
and lor tliot .Master vno is t'ne ovrncr cl both the wcridri, 
and is the Creator/* 

We had iorgotton this teaching and I'.enc,* had i-iacl vr>"i, 
helped you in the v*ar and lormci tvaj-fai: d c: the army v/.^ ch 
wrested Jerusalem from the hands cf the .-oMiers c: Islam, i le brave 
Turks and the Khalifat, our Rasul, and handed it over to you. These 
uafortiinate Miissaloiaas had, for the paltry sum of ten or hfieen 
rupees, owing to their ignorance, disregarded the divine v;ord arrl 
struck at the very root of Islam. 

KEVEn 

Although 1 was not yoi:r eriemy before, new I a:n your eneray 
as well as of your Government. Believe me and don’t listen to the 
advice of your councillors and idattere^s, I pledge y-vu that even in 
the heart of such flatterers comes the thought cl a Piophet and of 
God iiow and then, though not daily, and would ab:o feel so ry Lke 
me. i ieel sorry for these nieu au.i my hear: grieves for them. I 
pra}" lo God that: just as ric is .'liju'ji CO me ariv* ca you, so a!*’:) 
would He hrighten their hearts wi:h c: dm: they mav» 

also 3 tin us, throwing their caps in me al: a^vi mmv.k:! 

' Anamaq/ it is of course poL-sioIc. To he hcmlrr..: :.Vb :j;vour is 
a si a. 

*We have nev t abstained from the Cjmmlss cn c: f/n/ 

‘But God aas never aggrieved our '•/•'sr:/ 

'Wj tried our level best (to go to] tue hell/ 

‘Put Thine Kindness did not like it/ 

rCy word ma]: seem harsh to you but if you hear them vriih 
p:\L;cnL 3 ycu would ccm^. to know tbui this is nc bitt-r prisrn. On 
clher hand it contains the l;£yn:ie of yvur Gcverrrnenv and 
your aationaliW* Mahomodans are nu'v .vide a’/mbe and the dio.vbl- 
Bcss has vanished aw'ay. Every day would sec ,hem talchig long 
s< rides “Owards progress. Retrogress:.: a :s now Vil tl:e 

enorts of the enemies would s;rely pro^'e fruitless. My Jod and 
Hi's Koran never speakes ia.se ; — 

“ Among ...e w’eakest house the weakest is of a spider* All tbs 
efforts f . the inndeis and the heredrs for deceiving the 
Mahoni'’dans vrouM te destroyed like the spider *s web " 

It is why my brother and my afe»ed mother and like us many of 
our co-workeis, aie deteiuiining to czitjr ti.e field in^imnameef 
God w.ithouf caring a bit ter ii:c ;;rd do* Lrke .cJ*t we 

do nor attain opr aim, 
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'O ! Curiority be bappy for some good news is coining, 
•lo-day tue zncrning breeze is coming, 

1 ciA tay iliiii ia my cLildhood tlie iirst man who has proclu 
cr.y eliccu my heart wa© an EngiEhniaii v»aiOse name 1 am 
Uoaazned to mention %'iz. Theodore -oook wuo has taught me; 
Other young :via:mm£dan3 to aream tue prosperity of Islam. .£ 
witn it he had also taught me that there should always exist frie 
ship between t’.ro Hngiisn ard the MahomeJans. Since then 1 , 
my seci hved with the English people in the play ground, ch 
meetings, and in every other thing. We have seen tnat alter 
Crimean War, either owing to the fear of Russia or for our s 
Britain was consicered £S the friend of the Khalilat and of the . 
hemenans, ^n 1911-12, i, with h;s Highness the Aga Khan, m 
a tour round India in the capacity or the Secretary of the Mus 
University to gather a fund of tnirty lakhs in order to iuliii the d 
increasing concitions of the Government, i had then a great de 
that the Emperor ci India may press such an electric button at D 
that the Royai Alashm University may spring up at Aligarh. 
xy years i have served in the Excise Department of the Governn: 
in the capacity 01 a high etheiai. My notorious younger brol 
Mahomed Ah besides Ahgarh, has also passed lour years ia 1 
Oxfoiti University and i know that be had great love for th 
Thousands o: the Malmmedans oi India by becoming faithful to 
Governmen i- ^.^uvc josemuny Ox ti'o^r own and cf their coun 

u«ivi 1* I-' A g o *ii wiHo •»*«, -! vi^A i>n w X jk Oi. en-is ^ed iwi.jLem£e 

iiCi ifA.e (»• j, i> w x '^0 * '»*peo*3 cxiHiii. gc. proOjt o*. tiheir 

m uniting tnrcals. oi tasi-r o\v'n hrewnren m Afgcanistan, IPei 
*)krab.haf b'<t*ijM, CkkUuiaii, 3 oina,ikanLi, ano ..n every country* 

After v^iwuld If not be pioper for the Government to sr^e * 
gtoCixC c***i«jh*ge come '^P amo-..g 4 -Vxax»omeGa'i^*s instead 

OenCk'oU g %*S hO j Mi*x>s bijW'k.* ’uS ihiM vOaIviU^O ? 

J A 22 RAT-UL- AR A 3 = 

\\ as It tii^ laUkkt or me hlaiiomecxanc or cnac having ta 

advantage c: vur ignorance, they ve ms-de us to destroy 
rci giwn with our own ^xaiici© ? jusi tiiimr over your IsAamic pci 
* rei&pUjk*sii-/-e coticmis —Auian luanommeci Shah, 
x''X 4 i/auc *' a Ucam, Nawab SamU onahtari, iSiv 

Ail ohoudari, Mr. Gauiam Husain Htrdayet Uilah, Sir Habib U 
oi ***mra5, io^’anim i-Mamat Uiiah 02 Bombay, anu x>eihari Sahi 
aud aak them lu tell you whomer the claims of the Central Kail 
Commiitre are in accordance with religion true or lalse. It is 
beliet mat me only answer which wouxd be given is this that 
claims about me -vobafai, t..e Jazirat-u*- Arab, and Holy places 
.rerd oy tvord tr,*o. The sa^ccy of me Goveinmenc lies ia this 1 
as k-oon di II 1 5 nuti; j.'kj ,.c wou.u retrace ©lop-i anu repeat io: 
jui&iak’.s m. a .-U-urti, lioc^rt. Even ' , cat .umabitanis of 
-A^.. c tc uv^i mure, yoti 
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go back to your own courxtry, and never think of thn.t barren desert 
again. Here lies your safety. In 1912 when Kb uddatn-i-Kiba was 
founded and when I was worlrng under Moulana Ab.i ul Bari a 
secretary, i saw the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi in that connec- 
tion. At the very outset in order to influence my heart he exnres- 
sed his anger with me and said ** When there “is already Sahib 
Alimar. then what is the use of Hilal Alimar and what is this 
Khaddaixi-i"Kaba ?** When in response to this qu'''Stion my tongue 
began to utter words swiftly be said, “! can’t follow you“ as you 
cpeal: sO swiftly. Spf?ak slowly.** 

I laughed within myself and in reply showed mv tongue to him 
and said "This is too tli'ck. I cannot sper.h s’crly. It hour 
misfortune that you have got a bad ear and 1 a bad tonsrue.’* Such 
a talk from a man dressed like nivself h?d a ver37 sobering effect on 
him. He thought it better to change his tcne. " After this I spoke 
to him plainly and said : That land is all sand and rock lent to the 
Mussalmans, it is dearer than the paradise itself aod it was sure to 
prove a veritable hell to the Xon -Muslims casting covetous glances 
on it/* At this he laughed heartily and said ‘'You need not be so 
very anxious. We have got Australia, Canada and a number of 
other colonies. We are inhabif-ants of a cold country, what shall 
ws do with a hot country? Why should we go there ?** 1 said: 

*' You are welcome to your colonies. Australia, Canada and all. We 
have no designs agaiast them.** But no rumber of such conversa- 
tions and writings can have anv eflect. The developments which 
took place after this interview are known to evervone. I should 
once more like to inform Great Britain in plain words that if they 
want to be at peace with the four hundred million Mussalmans of 
the world she should leave Jerusalem, Mesopotamia, Hedjaz. Yemen, 
Nejd, Syria, Palestine, in short the whole of the Jazirut-uI-Arab to 
ti.e inhabitants of that land and the Mussalmms at large. 

Now I want to say a few words more. In 1913 I went to Deo* 
bund for the first time in order to seek the help nf the Ulemas of 
that place for re-establishing Khuddam-i-Kaba. At the time there 
was peace in the country. The Ulemas had kept themselves away 
from those movements which had the sUghtest tinge of poHtics and 
we were not receiving from them that assistance which we deserved. 
The fear of the Government was very g^-eat and no one had the 
courage to oppose them. That was the time for work when enemies 
were more and friends less. It was the time for walking in the way 
of God. 

Dear friends, continued the President, can*t you recall that time 
when our movement was started in the beginnip'^ of 1920 ? Then 
there was no understanding, not a pie in our coffers : and no p’ace 
for doing office-work. For the support of the Khilafat there were 
only a few men like Mian Mohammed Hajee Jan Mahommed 
Chhotani and some of h’s friends. The mass of our people were 
aware of this but there was no special arrangement. Thanks to God 
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that after the Conference of Amritsar, arrangements for pecun 
helo had been mad^* Tha first contribution that came to 
Khi^afat Fund was by an anonymous Zammdar of the Punjab wJ 
name they wcnli be astoo'sheci to hear. By the grace of God 
movement grew ^trcnger and stronger day by day till the Mahc 
clans of ad the countries began to take parr in it. Moreover, 
great Hindu leaders, Lokamanya Tilak and Alahatma Gandhi, 
were respected by the v/hoie country, promised to help the m 
ment. A f r.e r February aha. ma Gmdlii began to take an ac 
part so mucli so taut lie called himself a worker of the Khih 
He used to tour round India in furtherance of Knilafac work 
at iast was arrested for writing an article on the Khilafat prob 
I ^vnnt: to tell you thnt the Noii-Co-oparation movement whici 
now S3 succeismL and powerful, was embraced by the iMahomet 
with full reliance upm God and wita the advice of 3.1ahatma Gai 
in zh^ Hiudu-Muslm Conference of Allahabad, The Governn 
was to consider our claims and accept them by the las 

August. At Adab.Tibad we had not much hope of the help of 
Hindus but at three o'clock in the night of the holy mont 
kaniiian, we had resolved to sacrifice our everything for fulfi 
that religious duty. And we determined we would not take 
till the great God miide us successiuL 

Khilafat Deputation 

Our deputation wms doing its work and stating our claims be 
the Ministers o: England, Italy, and France. The movement spi 
day by day, tlianks to tae efforts of the Mahatma and his frit* 
and you wouli be glad to hear that as the Congress had no Fund 
the time, tne Khilafat Fund contributed to the expenses of Mad 
Gujrat and the Uniied Provinces Congress Commitiees. Fin 
in September the Special Congress of Calcutta made the Khil; 
problem a National problem. It was again approved at the Nag 
Congress. Thousands of Mahomedaus and Hindus came out 
work. We were under the impression that the Government wc 
use their discjetion and not make matters worse. On the oi 
hand, the Government spent all their eforts to check the movem* 
The first attack was upon the Mahomedans which resulted in 
famous case of Karachi. The coming of the Prince of Wales, 
boycotting, the filling of the jails, and the imprisonment of b 
bandhu Das, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Moulana Abul Kalam A: 
Pandit Jawabar Lai, and Mahatma Gandhi were all known to 
public. The work was spoiled in the absence of the workers, 
worker remained. W'eak-minded Mahomedans and Hindus a 
out in great numbers to destroy the soul-invigorating movemen 
liberty. No movement of the world and specially that of freed 
and liberty was witho.it its ups an } b>v/a3. U they had victory 
day. to-morrow’- thiv w.uld get def.^r., but tho- courageous, pat 
ancl persevering naticns aivvays goi. \.'ic.orv in ihe long run. Ame 
fought for her freedom fur o years, in the seventh year of that ^ 
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A'Ti 3 rica hvl her ar.nv neither clothe? nor monev. No one was 
willin'? te take the nntionil notes. The soldiers v/ere ilyinz to their 
fe?t>eetiv3 houses in distress. E^'en the Comminder-in-Chief took 
a bribe of thirty-three-thousand pounds from Enc^land and left the 
couitrv in distress. In suite of pJI these, in the ei'^hth year, small 
j^r^raps of brave men were forme 1 and with ?reat courage, patience, 
anl perseverance began to fight the English. At the end of the 
eighth year thev turned out the English from America. The pride 
of the Englishmen which found expression in the Tea Party at 
Boston vanished awav. The English are up to this time repenting 
for it and admit their mistake. The British committed the same 
mistake in the case of Ireland and were repeating it on a large sea -e 
in the case of India, If that wo nil not he rectified, the re? 'Tit 
would be similar i. e., those w’ho fight for truth and liberty alwa'^i's 
succeed. Let them remember the e^^ents o' Karbala an i see what 
the Abbsides had done. Now there was no trace the Bani 
Umrades and their tombs. What happened in America, in the 
French Revolution, and in Ireland, and what was happening to-dav 
in Egypt. If they were faithful and persevering in their efforts — 
which thev were — thev were bound to receive from Oil that help, 
which led to victory. They'could now see the glimpses of it. 


The Afghan Situation 

In this connection, I avant to tell the Government the views 
of the Afghans regarding the Mahomedans. The Mahomedans of 
Afghanistan are our brethren. It is our desire that they pass their 
lives as a free, God-fearing nation. We remain happy in our house 
and they in theirs. Being our neighbours we are ready to help 
them in every way. They may do us sendee which they can. The 
former frontier policy has been proved barren. They are spoiled 
by giving them thousands of rupees as bribe. They are made greedy 
and avaracious and instead of helping them their morals are spoiled. 
But its last result is now known to all of us. Now the treatment 
of the Government with them is very cruel. ^ For trifling things and 
lame excuses airships are sent there, their houses are bombarded, 
and their little children are killed. This brave nation bears all this 
and when thev’’ get opportunity they kill an Englishman, a Hindu, 
or a Mahomedan whosoever happen^ to come before them and in 
this way they avenge themselv’es. Most often the Hindu and the 
Maliomedan soldiers are sent against them which breeds a sort of 
enmity with us. 

In the Nagpur Khilafat Conference Mahatma Gandhi had moved 
a resolution wdiicli was seconded by me that His Majesty the Amir 
of Afghanistan should not make a treaty vith that Government 
with which we have non-co-operated ; on the other hand he should 
make a treaty with the Hindus and the Mahomalans of India so 

TM 
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ihat we may pass our days in peace in one another’s nei^hbouriio 
We are not allowed to know the events of the Frontier and neif 
^riv Hindu or Mahomedan leader is allowed to ro there. To-c 
ihu western aky appears^ dirty which cannot be cleared by • 
thi“eatenin:^5 and the ultimatums. These things have been dc 
times and thousands of rupees have been wasted and * 
lives o: thousand? of the Hindus and the Mahomedaris are destroy 
nothing. 

Xow another method should be adopted, I am quite sure tl 
,ti a covtaaission would be appointed, if Mahatma Gandhi, Deshband 
iJjis, Pan he Motilal X’ehru, Lala Laipat Rai, Moulana Abdul B 
Sahib, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Ansj 
fitil iMahomed Alt and such other leaders go there, thev wo 
settle t-Le matter very iticoly, I am quite sure that His Male 
Amir Amanullah Khan and his subjects would try to establ 
(rietidly relations with their neighbour. Even to-dav everv^ little cl 
Qf Afghanistan knows the name of and respects the great leadei 
f:rlia, tD mset ihatma Gandhi. Would that the Government ti 
advantage of this. Wo Mahomedans have explicit religious Is 
as vrell a;s the Fatwa of Ulemas. We Mahomedans never care 
life in the preservation of Islam and in the exception of its dut 
I inform the Government in plain words that if thev fight with < 
neighbour quite contrarn* to our wish, then the v a1 one would 
responsible for it. India would never help them in this tvrannj 
act. England should sof-nd her monev if she is going to fight w 
Afghanist{\n. 

Time for Work. 

The present was the time for work. God, His angels, and 
prophets \yere looking at them. Their beloved Prophet, seeing 
sacrilege of the Holy Places and their helpless but brave attiti 
was praying that the great God might give us the victorv — s 
\1ctory as would preserve the prestige of Sultan Abdul Majid Kha; 
may God perpetuate his country and his greatness — and ha\ 
united the vrhole Islamic world at one common centre of 
Kiiilafat, Muslims might keep the Holv Places and the Religion i 
and free from all impure and heretic influences. 

Since he came out of the jail, he had been touring, inspeci 
very minutely the work of the Khilafat Committees. He found 
bonds loosened but the links yet remained. He would tell the £ 
workers of India that it was not the time for thinking, but in 
irvords of the poet : 

‘To part with the beloved or to part with the heart, 

‘I am now thinking -what to do. 

‘Stand up and niake a brave dash for the last effort. 

*Ho\v the intoxicated one is going towards the place of killing 

‘Just see the attitude of the lover who has trifled with his life 
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He had every hope that in a few weeks tl:e rcsoAair-n rir.d ' 
schemes 01 the vorl: v,]i:ch 1 e pr^-'-^r.i '.d to th^rr;. \c 

change the situation. An ainu’ oi v/or^ers .n ti.c n&rae cl D.l'* ' 
be formed. Pleanug the voice oi a v.'cel:, hijm: le 1 rciLcr, tre he 
of every true iMahoniedan wouid be aRcctcd and he would sin 
out: 

' Anyone should see whether it is ;he same v^rctcLcd Dagh. 

* The bewailing ol sonieone is mailing me restless’ . 

Allowance to Workers. 

Proceeding, the President said, he consich ad it ^'nty 
inlorm them ox his ideas regarding a cerinin ntalier, J.'cic te his l] 
there were many workers who had dcnito u Lir-stlvtft ah 1 
pleasures of the life and had spent all that they hat* ici the cat; 
l\ow tliey w’ere in great distress and wanted to retiie. The^t ir 
having given their whole time to the KLilaiat movement did. 1 
want to accept low reward wLerewith tliey might si;pport iL 
family. They had given thousands of rupees but did not want 
take an}" back. He was sorry to say that die very tiung on accou 
of w'hich they wanted to retire and which they hesitated to take ire 
the Kliilaiat Fund was attributed to them by some oi the wcikc 
the result of that w"as that those able workers w’ere leaving t 
Khiialat movement, in the words 01 Ghaiib, 

'See, he is also saying that I am shamoUics and norjricus. 

'Had I been aw’are oi this I would not have given tl 
effects of my house' 

He would not appro’^^e of that attitude b^t would ask ikmi 
remedy that defect, it was quite true that whcnevcT auy g:c. 
movement* a v»lr many men of bad principles a' i wa' u me. 
had juined it. Sometimes loss oi money had also 1 "Ci.* I curred, I' 
those inevitab’ •“ thing had had to be *Hced, wit’*cut stcy.].i::g tl 
work bliould they then close the shop of Islam sir.vply becuuso « 
aome duiiculties, or of some mistakes w’hich haa been exage -'mR 
by their enemies lor tiae detriment of their work. Shoulc the 
compel th true soldiers ot Islam to withdraw from the battleiie. 
by annoying th 'in. In his opinion the time had corue when the 
leaders should come forward and set an example for othei^ so tht 
an army of soldiers might spring up. 

H hoped they would excuse I C- if he said with ^ 
from the very first day to the time 01 his going to jail y' 

spent more than rupees two thousand five h ensured, whicn *..& 
gather in one day's tour or in a few’ minutes in Eombay without ai 
effort. He hoped that the Conference would think ever ^ at 
would make bome sui table arraiigtiiaxit icr the maintr— aixe 
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^vorkers in distress. Then the President paid a tribute to IMauld 
Hasrat Mohani and said that whenever lie saw the condition 
Khiiaial Committees, his memory came crowding upon him. He v 
the bravest among us and ten ^’ears ahead oi us. To-day he v 
happy in Yeiavada Jail and might be saying to himseli ; — 


‘They are killing me for the crime of your love and so there 
a great noise. 

‘You siiould also come to your roof to see this pleasant sight*. 

The torture to which the Government had put Hasrat Mohj 
and his other friends could produce no effect upon them. 1 
poetry was a lesson for them i — 

*How can we create a taste like ours in others. 

‘We are more tired of the disinterestedness of our companions 

‘Our goal is not very far away. 

‘But not when we left behind our caravan.' 

And for them he says : — 

‘The highest degree of despair is also the beginning of love. 

'We came again to tlie place whence we started.' 


Th’-^ Ce2 


jitral Khilafat Committee should take in its hand 1 
^ I all tlioc-e committees wh ch had become weak a 
^vorkers vherc necdcu, borne of his friends had gi\ 
j It- ^ rtin ^irwement. INlay God crown th 


Hth success. 


Khilafat Deputation 

Kliiirjiat, tliey Lad asked the Governrrent 
for the Deputations v.hich they vere sending to C< 
p ’ T ntir' nD , Yncora, viodzaz, iNAtscpotaniia, Iralcstme, bjria, 2 
c^'i+ntrics. jiie C^u^’^ei.u-iij.ent of India had cncjui 
ihn names of mer:l'crs ol the Deputations and liie routes ol ti' 
\r Vhidi s-h*' tuc be sent shortly. They coiud arrive at a t 

i:r owic'f ere o" cor.c’tif'ui? regarding tiie Khaliia onl}’ vhen the Dep 
''dons rofr. r'oed. He diu not want tu attack the p'ersciiahty 01 . 
Ficrhn^-'ss t'lc A-:ra Khan or Mr Syed Amir Ah. Those two ni-'n I 
great h for ikam and were serving it in their ot»ii \\a\'s. Ser^ 

ta was not reserved lor any sect. Nevertheless met’ sho 

keen ir mlrd rLot one thing vhich His Fiighness Lad ..old 

Hussain, late Secretary of the Muslim League, aiil Mahon 
All. Its pr'-‘'ort was : — “ i cannot serve the religion, the cc tin try, c 
the nation sc much ss you, or your brother, or Mr. Gokhalc is doi 
These men have no other werk save thia. \ou suo^’ld expect o 
so much help from me as the Englishmen give to their country.'' 

Tliot was His KiLhness' frank statement. Taking it into coi 
ue"ad:n Lc ould tcT: Ilis I::gl ness that he being far away fi 
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India and not knowing thorougidv the f,i hidxn Xubinnh 

it was not proper to give upraiun uii c^ny iiitiicatc tveii 

EioJgn tuat upinioii might oc a light 

The Kiiiiaiat Deputation, in the capacity oi the reriescntalit'e 
oI the whole oi^inclia, v/oiild wait upon uaunuui, i^ervant 

ot Damiam Sliariiam — may T’^ericii.c-tc ius xving-ac-ii ai.T 

increase ins presage — and also .n-.n buiiui isltiu Dnuxi nlustata 
Jvcnial JL'asha, as well as upon tiie orave iums wi^ixae courage, 
perseverance, bravery, ana abhity saved isiain irem a great aaiiger. 

I have every hope that one day we would be able to atrengtiien 
the Turkish Empire, tlie Holy Elaces and isiam ana so i request 
you not to make haste in tins matter, rollow tour ovn way in 
India with patience and courage ana form an opinion only wlieii 
3'OU have the true knowledge oi tne aitairs. 

Fortunately, at this time, God lias created some notable 
personages in the Islamic world, ^Vraong Uicoe tne names ui 
tne Kniiafat-ul-Muslainin, serv^ant ot the Hannmn, Shariiain 
Sultan Abdul Majid Khan, Ghazi Mustaia Keniai Pasha, and His 
Majesty Amanuiian Khan are very remarkable. From the woras 
which the Kiiila£at-ui*]Muslamin Las utterea it folioivs tnat e^'en in 
this hard time, God has crediea a nidn in the Esmama lanuiy who 
w’ouid not only face ail these obstacles, but aAo woula surmount 
them and thereby not only save the prestige oi the KLiialat but also 
enhance it. 

God whiling, our deputations w’a aid u At upji. Auiz ,1 Tiejaz, 
Shariia ol Mecca, and A‘Vinir Faisux ana woma maivc t ju-e todUsiuCcui^' 
settlement vith them. 1, ua tuo rep*.VacnuUiiWL w.-e \‘taOi.e ui 
India, say tii'"' i tne -ove wmicii the nxcnaiamc '.uia v.* me i l .lO nave 
ior the Aral's ana Araom cannot oe cncriaxi'j'i * 0 .. luv onnr Udticii 
ot the world. Tj,ie iana v^herc Goa bunc H-a i-uUwc, t*i.e ianjL 
where uur bcio\'ea i'^rop'uc' negan ..ns A.-C’ Uoiy v. aere 

iiis sacred body is interred mv..s£: Uc iiat^.ruLy iovou cy tne i^'’‘’»Uun“ 
iTivdans. Our lo're tor ilie 1 urns is ci uc to tr c iact taut w- -U me 
Arabs and otner I'aces became wean t...v'y er* ctea cin a.rcn wan of 
their blood '■'nd *ic 3 h octv. ecii xoiurn nun innaehty and checked tue 
fast approaching waves o* the snodis o: iniiue.j>.t,- with the wah of 
their breasts and savea the religion, bthl cur love :or tiie Turks 
is far less than mat ior the Arab*. V\e now' assure our Arab 
brothers that w'o cannot see them in the position cf &la\vS even 10 r 
a moment. The Ficly Flacec, Jac;rat-ui-AraD, and me Keejaz are 
not their prop.,rty but oi ail the Mchantrnedan'? oi tlie wxilc. \\ e 
assure the Pj.rabs thu.t once the derecis and groundless rumours are 
remo^xd vre would render tliem such a gocci service that the ray ol 
Islam coining out of its fountain-heaa oi guidance would illumin- 
ate the whole vrorid. We hear thL^ our Arab brothers are quite 
ignorant of religion and the worldly aibairs, and that ilieir moral cen- 
dixion is hcpeiessly c 'd. <2 -anxiling is a iLmg aiuoiig 
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tUem. The 3 ’ ha\'e become greedy o£ money, power, good doll 
and iiiscio’.is iood. Hearing all this v*e cannot but weep for tt 
that the rt'jo which had taught to the world the lesson oi self-sa 
lice, ^videli had given the liie and wealth ior Islam has now so m 
G eg c ne ra ted . 

Vv'c hope that our Arab brothers would not misinterpret, 
efforts ior the cstabiishinent oi the peace ; but, on the other ha 
malting lull use tne sell-sacriiice ol Siddiq, courage and mag 
mrnity oi Faruq, contentment ot Usman, and sell-sausliedncss < 
valour oi Haider would try to make our efforts successful. I, 
should also not remain behind any Mohammedan race oi tiie \vc 
in the preservation oi the prestige of the Kliilaiat and in assisting 
Khilatat-ui-RasooL ^^^lay God^crown our eil'orts with success so t 
may see again the whole world illuminated with the Ray 
Islam. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity. 


I consider it 1112’ duty to give you my views about the Him 
Muslim unity. To-day we see that efiorts are being made 
disunite tiioni, to destroy the Indian atmosphere in wiiich we ca 
tiie glimpses oi Swaraj and liberty. No doubt those men are fi 
class lools %vho for the prejudice of the few blame all and give t 
trilling thing undue importance. It is quite true that the untim 
movement ui bhuddhi and Sarghatan has created such doubts s 
diiiicuities as may breaK the bends of union betwen the Hindus s 
the M-.tmmviUans. Ine ’memies of the country and liberty u 
auv-rtage oi ^ is lanned this lire to such an exte^^c that 
wev^k-imndeu ^ noth the communities aggravated the ma? 

sail more. T lere was also another cance, viz, that even the Kuila 
and the Congress wciJtier began to i c quarrel cf trh 
The seiiish entities in order to .. ^^m their past hoiu 
came out by the instigation of the Ludian papers ; ad tried 

sm ether thv, genuine movement. Him v axiu Mohammec 

candiuates lor the raembersL.p of the Council bega** the sing sc] 
of u;e social «?erv3ces they *ad renaercu in order to defeat their n\i 
Mi tiicse th:ngs have esrairched the Indian political atmosph« 
Bu . God we now perceive signs oi the victory oi Truth s 

their ta:tics do not seem tc be successiuh 

The 7>utn has come and the U utrutli is vanished aw*’*.,/, a 
the Untruth is a thing that always declines.** 

Even in this diiiicult nmj, our Mohammedan communitj 
ccm'''’ra lively courageous. It is why I have a complaint to ms 
die Mohan* "edans — ^why they have lost their temper at 1 
untlmciy movement ci Shudahi. Our Arya biothers are deiend: 
their religion ior a long time, and the Shuddhi is also going or 
iS the duly 01 mun to pioserve and preach hia iaith a 
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relicfioii. Our com'''>laint is iliat it \vri«3 n** t line fot 

piivinG: monientum to tris movement. It is the tine linitins 
tasj'etber in order to i\co onr common enemv tvit!. ri:!! force and 
put off oiir private aflairs for settlinirnt some other time. Never- 
tbeless, even if it happened, the !^JohaT^l'!Tledan? should not make 
SsO much noise and scritation. The Tamiat-'d-Ihcma vhich ern- 
prises Ulema of every school of tho’njht tvis eon>t:n'=f. Ther v vjld 
have called a, meeting and would have sent a FUlficient nir:V-r ci 
workers to check all this. It is onite true that rustlike other 
Aninmans it has also become weak. lEIotvever it •.v':s not becomln'O' 
of the Mohammedans to auerrel in the wa'f' thev hr*'’*-^ ncr.e. Preadi^ 
in-r of Islam is the dutv of cverv hTohamme'lar. It is our ardent 
desire to ream in i tingles, barren places, and df-<=<?Trs of the w.or!d 
and among the savages whose hearts we may illuminate vnth the 
light of Islam. But this vroiiM be d <",’•« when we are not confronted 
with anxietv and care. I shall verv pnlitelv ask all die preaching 
lamia ts that they snould not continue with this noble work their 
Individusl aims and, having removed a!! the differences of onirion, 
they should prepare such a scheme that the work may be carri'^d 
on nicelv. They should also not mako use of vituneration while 
discussing any religious question with the non-Mohnmmcylans. 
Some of our brothers are so much terrifie^'l Tinth tins Shuddhi that 
thev even go so far as to advise the giving up of the work of the 
Khilafat which is all the more imrortant. I have neither fenr nor 
in’^iety about this Shuddhi movement that I should ask the Mohan- 
Tiedans to leave the sacred movement of the Khilafat and the Holv 
Places. Thank God, we have sufficient number of workers and 
contributors. All these movements may be carried on simultane- 
5iislv and the aim of all is the Truth. The giving up of this 
novement will prove out cowardice, fickle-mind edness and stiipidity, 
Dur enemies \voiild laugh at us. We sho’dd give proof of valour, 
oatience and perseverance, and should remain calm and quiet even 
n the face of the greatest obstacle. We shoudd again gather 
rogether and each worker should search out his field of action where 
le should work wdthout censuring his other co-workers. 

Need of Patience and Self-Sacrifice 

I still ad\ise you to spend all vour power in the formation of 
. group of Mohammedans. We should strenp^then our position to 
uch an extent that we may be able to face and surmount the 
yea test obstacle with patience. I always ask mv Mohammedan 
brothers to set up an example of patience, courage, and self-sacrifice, 
lad Mahatmaji been out of -"he* i ail, he would have taught the 
jsson of magnauimitv to the Hindus. All that I see to-dav would 
ever have come into existence. All this is due to our being the 
iaves of a foreign nation. Mxhatma Gandhi had taken a leading 
art in establishing a remarkable ' union between the Hindus and 
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tlie an^l nil t>ie*^e nnnlensnnt events %vhidi have h 

penei in the country are due to his absence. Many selfish u 
came out and tried to vdne off the teachings of Mahatma Gan 
and to regain their lo^t honour. I fen^’ently hope that the do 
of dirt and dust would be dissipated when the Sun of Truth j 
Courage will shine brightlv. Mahatma Gandhi has repeatedly i 
you that the Hindu ALisIim unity is very essential for the freed 
of India. In this connection, he never used ambiguous a,nd eqni 
ca! words. I think it very necessary to tell vou about ceri 
events which mnv give yon an insight into the ideas of Mahal 

Gandhi. We al! put un at a Bungalow of a Hindu Gni rati bro 1 

at Calicut in Milabar. There his fa.mih" was also residing. In 
night we delivered lectures before a huge crowd, which v 
translated to them in the Malabari language. After the mee*' 
was over 1 was to go to mv waiting place. Mahatma Gandhi as 
me to wait. I went with him into a ver^' big house where 
G’v'rati b’-others and sisters ^vete present — and I was the c 
Mohammedan nmong them. The Gujrati Hindus entertained 
with great hcspitalitv wherever we %vent. I have heard m 
lectures and speeches of Mahatma Gandhi but the one made by 
that night produced a peculiar effect upon mv heart. It 
perhaps the answer of the objection made by the Hindu "Press, 
said: *‘Manv Hindus say ‘ What has become of Gandhi’ : he 
only takes p''rt in their fMahmnedans’) religious work, becc 
their guest, but also takes the Mohammedans with him and y 
in the house*^ of the Hindus ? Is he not aware that the Moh 
me’^anspul! down the temples and kill the cows? Hence i 
reallv a follv to srive place to the Mohammedans in the hon« 
the Hindus.'’ Mahatmaji then said in a painful tone : "Yes, I 
to go to their hous^^® and tvait there and I take the Mohamme« 
with me and wait in the houses of other Hindus.” It may be pos 
that in the davs gone-bv the Hindu w'omen might have ' 
disgraced and the temnlos tvere destro'^’ed by the ^Mohammec 
1 assure the peopl e of this type that Gandhi has not turned i 
Gandhi is a true Hindu. To-day he makes friendship witk 
;Mohammedans and thereby protects his religion. Mohamrae 
are brave ready to sacrifice their life and wealth for 

sake of religion. As compared with them the Hindus are v 
By living amidst them the Hindus also become brave. To 
th^m myself and a'^k other Hindus to help them in their 
religions work is a social service. If the Mohammedans v 
succeed in having a satisfactory solution of the Khilafat prol 
they would never forget the ser\dces we have rendered to them. ' 
would have a great recr^rd for us. The danger which the Hindu 
auticinaHng from tha ^Tohanamedans v-ould be aver*-ed by this 
The Hindu would no mor^ be dish red, the ^emples would n 
pulled down, and the cow-slaugh would be stopped for 
The Mohammedans respect the Hindu women like their own. 
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no deceit or trick in it. Sincere love will brinsr fortk true retvard 
The two cornmnnities will live together in peace and comfort/' 

The sneech of Mahatmaji impressed all Hindu brethren anc 
sisters. The effect it produced in my mind was very great. Ii 
my speech 1 said to m3’ Hindu brethren that Mahatmaji had showi 
them his sincere heart and that it would be my duty to relate thi: 
event, word by word, to every Mohammedan gathering. I shall asl 
them that as brave and God-fearing peopie they should render 
double service in return for this one, and that they should nevei 
forget the brave Hindus, who as our comrades jointly faced the 
t^^rannies and torture of the Government, gave tlieir lives, filled 
the jails, and who even inspite of the recent unpleasant occurrences 
are ready to follow the order of their biava Mahatrno. 

Hindu Sacrifice for Mahomedan Cause 

Now-a-da3^s the sulphurous gases of the “German" War are 
blowing in the air, and a propaganda of envy and malignance is 
carried on, dav and night. We see every day the fights between 
weak Hindus and the Mahomedans. It is my duty to inform the 
^lahomcdans of the ardent desires of their true companion, sympa- 
thiser and co-worker. !Mahomedans are not ungrateful, and are 
not cowards. To-dav the intrigues have succeeded in setting the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans ; but we are not likely to forget 
those brilliant services the Hindus have rendered to us. I have 
before my min<rs e3’es the faces of thousands of the Hindu men and 
women, which can never go out of my mind. It would be our moral 
weakness if we did not thank them for their services. A very short 
event wall serve here as a good example. In 1921, Iliad to take 
the advice of Mahatmaji regarding a certain moot point. I went 
to his wiiting place, but he -was in the bazar, bus}’ in the collection 
of funds for the Gujrat Vidyapitha. I began a search for him and 
when I reached the Juhani Bazar through the cloth market I saw 
there a huge crowd of men who noticing my Hiilafat car began 
to shout and gave me way. At last I reached near Mahatmaji with 
great difficult}’. He was sitting in the shop of a Hindu brother 
who gave him for national education a cheque for Rs. 150X and 
put a garland round Mahatma's neck. Having seen me, that Hindu 
brother became very happy, threw a garland of flowers round my 
neck and gave a ’cheque for Bs. 1501 for the KhOafat. I said to 
him tliat I had not come for the collection of funds ; but he said 
that he would contribute for the Kliilafat also. The same thing 
happened in the second and the third shop i.e. the amount which 
was given to Mahatmaji \vas also given to me: We got each seven 
hundred rupees from the second shop and Rs. 151 from the third. 
Besides I got for the Khilafat Fund three thousand rupees more. 
Hence while we hear the petty complaints against the Hindus we 
should not forget such encouraging events. It i§ within my know- 
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^ that the Mahomedans have also helped the Hitidtis in si 
; on dliierent cccasians. Both these communities should 3 
events go into the Umbo of oblivion, On account c 
13 oi L*sl:aniauya Tiiak the Qth of August 1918 was a ]H 
Ail shops and the mills of Bomba}- were closed, Hun< 
of** men were singing and going at Chopati near th< 
ir.-a ls nf a.U these men w-erG bare, A Pathan was also j 
r.i with his cap cm. Some w’orkmen of the mill said to 
iiurdi tvDue, ** Pat oii 3’our cap. It is the day of mourn 
,.:i, “I em also mmirning for Tilak IVIaharaj, baton 
Bjni've do nr.t put off our caps,*' Whereupon one of 
:: on hit him w'.xb. a stick and he got a long, deep wound i 
, l ie beC'":^ to hi ugh an«l smUe. The police men said to . 

in the Police station so that this man ma' 


Ih' But he sai 1, ” He is my brother and to-day has tr 
i rih iv:ver make a report of him in your Police stat 
i n ixt day he came to me by the Kbilafat motor, and sh' 
vciij i.h': vmuni and related the whole stor^n I took hir 
ruv metor : < Mahatmaji and said to him with a smile. “ See 


!vt,l.o:n .-dan has got victc'ry over your Hindus," and relat< 
him the whcle ^r;/, Mahatmaji became very happy to see su 
'sincere regard and true sHiksacrifice and began to say, " It is < 
uae Th:r vi-u Mah^nten.ans have won*" 


Refrain from Undue Criticism 


Both these communities of India should have to make hum 
oi similar sacrifices and have to refrain from censure and u 
vritici^m. At la^t we have to mention the good things along 
the bad ones. 

We have now before us many stupendous affairs to be set 
T^'lforranatel^^ we cannot settle them so long as we do not a 
Swaraj , so long as the halter of slavery is round our n 
'j'he Hindus and the Mahomedans fight for trivial things 
thereby strengthen all the more the chains of slavery so 
they inay laever get freedom from it. The most 'imp 03 
of all these is the problem of cow-siaughter. We know 
well the feelings of the Hindus, but the truth is that we are < 
hcivdess ill fully solving the problem. When the revenue o 
land will be in our hands, we would stop the cow-slaugliter 
incAi-t.sc Lixe number o: goats by spending one or twocrores of n 
so tiirit the goat flesh may become cheap and common. In 
conned ion, I shall ask my Hindu brethren that just as they rer 
ed patient fur along time so also may they remain a little 
‘uiuri*. God will make a better arrangement, it cannot be de< 
l-y <lisi utes and fights* 

r« r the information of my Mahomedan brethren I have 
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them about the speech of ilaliatma Gandhi at Calicut. N v. v.idi 
your permission I want to tell my Hindu brethren ior tl:' ir*;- • 
tion about iny own speech at Ranuir. ilahanna'Gi.ndhi , Vv :':! 
me and both of us had given speeches. The zealous y. :::y^ r r • - 
had given us welcome in their cricket pavihon. 'i lie Pr 'd : ■ f*f 
the meeting had lived with hlahatmaji in Airier.. At --j’r.*' 

tltc meeting he said in a joke : “ I know that ?dahat:re ;s : ^ r 
in God, and it is our wish tliat God niav make him a ur.r.c-r N 
medan. " I and several other Mahomedans did ^0;" ih; J d.'ri. 
^lahatma remained quiet, but I stood up and exp/rc.‘^sc:’. be ' 1 ir. 

the sincere feelings of a true Maliomedan. I said Vi Li:.i : The 
best thing among the Mahomedans is to presort ti;e dit ct 
to our every non-Muslim guest. Islam is lor every mur. V be.: ro 
we ask any non-Mahomedan to embrace Islrm v.-e sb. de tiro 
proofs of our being true followers of Islam from die ccr.cret,- in " i.-i 
of life. I now ask the President and ah of you ’.vht'.Lcr we Jlchumr.-.r.- 
danshave proved ourselves to be true" fedowers of Islam tn this 
Christian English Government, our Hindu brethren, or to theiULii 
of other religions. Have we not cut away tlie verv rcot r.-l Llara 
for the paltry gain? Are there net thousands o: Mdiar.uneda;.’^ 
who are proud of tlieir service to tlie enemies 01 Islam and dve pro ■- 
of their meanness ? How many Mohammedans are there wh: have 
sacrificed everything for the Khilafat? Before wo invite any r.rn- 
Muslim to embrace Islam, we should first ci all make Cufsilv's true 
Mohammedans and give proof of our religious ierveur ar-d 
of faith. And then thousands of men would embrace idani wid-iut 
our giving any invitation to them." 

ii bituiy 

I related a bioiy wdncii was cuid i> 

Government and the servant of the Foil deal lie 

sent to Japan as a Government spy in erder tha Ir -’e • ■ ' 

Maulavi Barkat Uiiah and Lis companions anc to hnl uz 

vities. He went also to Count Ohunia, a Japanese Idin: rUr vd;n 
treated him VQiy kindly and heard pativnUyud !iis wi rds. Id f ■ 
man was a fluent speaker. He said: “ the ?do*:nmrn 
of India, have an ardent desire that the vliole or Japcir I ^ - 

come Mohammedans." The Minister asked him : “VVliat is the si lo 
of Islam in India ?" He replied, “ The condidca ol the a 
Mohammedans is hopelessly bad. They have no education, £ci! iv 
no trade» their morals are depraved, and everything is Selective i.rA 
bad. May God do good to the British Government which Im.s ’v :: 
us comfort, saved us from bloodshed and made every arraiif.'4ji’ . i 
for our safety and comfort. She has prepared for us mu 3 3 ’r. * ^ * 
of progress and prosperity, e. g., bridges, telegraphs, Wj-n 

he asked him about the Arabs he said: “They are time,.* . j.*::* , 

They have no education, no art and have all the dcict u 0: ilit; v , 
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in them. They are very greedy persons and as compared wit] 
Mohammedans of India they are no men at all/' He then a 
him about the state of the Turks and got this answer irom j 
Their condition is hopelessly bad. They have no managen 
Bribery is rife, and the lurks are full of delects. ■" When ne b 
to speak against Persia and Afghanistan, he did not leave ev 
single rag on their body whercwitfaj. the3’ may cover their n 
boaics. After ail this, he said, that it was his great wish that 
would bring all these countries under the swa\" ot the British ru] 
that the inhabitants or tnese countries might pass their liv 
peace and comlort, and forty crores of Mohammedans would li 
peace and happiness/' Count Okuma heard all this ver}^ pa tie 
When his shaineles storir was over he said to him in an angry t 
" Are 3’ou not ashamed of asking me to embrace a religion win 
full of germs of slavery* ? No matter whether the Muiiarame 
are fort^* crores in number still, of whatever country they ma 
whether of Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan or India, they are shaiu 
and degraded. Though we are less in number, 3 "et we have s 
our freedom hy fighting with those who are four times as pow< 
Do you want me to give place in my country to such a religion 
teaching of which makes men slaves and nothing else ? Ail 
nations of India, Persia, Afghanistan etc., cannot be weak 
cowardly ; hence it appears that it is the religion which tec 
slavery. It is also due to Islam that the whole country is in g 
condition. Please go away. I do not want to hear such nonsen 

x\n Infamy 

It is iiiert'K" to iiiakc the Idam infamous tliafc we xnay nov 
Mahatma Gandiii, Hindu brethren, and other communities to eml 
it; because we have deviated from the right path of the Islair 
so are not presenting the trul^’' beautiful picture of Islam b 
the world. 

Dear friends ! Do 3’ou know the aim of all this utterance of m 
May God give us courage, perseverance and His help so tii£ 
ma}’' sacrifice our lives for religion and be reduced to nothing 
and tlicrcby, having given the proof of se]f-sacriiice, we may a 
a ne\v life. May v/e become true Muiiammadans, and 
everytaing is eas\’. All the obstctcles and diliicuiues would vanii 
Couplet : — 

*A tiiousand daj^s of grief and difficult}’ we have passed, 
*Once the xortune belt xn our favour, we then have cverythir 
We cannot attain our aim by chattering, boasting, and brag 
The world would not listen to us so long as .ve do not sac 
ourselves for the attainment of our inuch-desired goal. 

It is on account of the Great War ard these calamities tha 
lives become pleasant, and that \\ ith all our sins we begin to 
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Islam. A new light has dawned upon our hearts. How true 
is it ; — 

‘In love the pleasures I got are known to me alone. 

‘i have also endured griels winch are known to n*e alone. 

‘kly both eyes grew urcci in the iiarain and Dp«r, 

‘i iiave seen so many signts wnich i Know aione/ 

‘Dear friends ! Do net lose C'^-arage, Our destination is very 
near. There is no loss in uns uusiness. Do net urea oi the 
present dilliculties. 

‘Grids and sorrows would decrease in two cr four days. 

‘This time woulu also pass away m two or luur da} s.' 

I want to tcli ihOiC Moxiaininedan brethren o* mine who to 
please the enemies ui ia*aiii utter neart-wouiming woras, censure us 
and wish ail tiie time lor tire dost ruction 0* this» A^om, that t*.ey cau 
uo US no iiariii, anu. that this attituoe 01 tiicix towaros us uou*d 
make them iiutori'jU£j ano simple. xi ti*cy are unabic to ao any tiling, 
it AvoLiid be mucii better ior tiieni to remain quiet. Wo are the mad 
intoxicated persons 01 Islaxn and so do not care at aii lor yuur anuses 
and censures. 

Couplet: — 

‘Tuey are giving nic lacs 01 abuses. 

‘The inteiest- takers are taxuig interest.' 

Work with Courage. 

As to our bravo experienced workers who are found in every 
]:art ot inaia, i s' ' ask them to roly on Go--., auf.i take the work oi 
the iviiiiamt Cuiiiiiiictecs in UAeir naiids. Degii* u..e work with 
courage and every step you take must be a lurwuru uue. Touvhli 
then see uiousands oi nieii respohui.r^;^ to your cuaxS. 

Couplet: — 

‘WhCAi the noise of resurrection would arise from your street 
‘Even ironi iiuv/ iaco oi peOj^^e are ready lu hear it. 

I do not lose nope ^even iur a inonient. Tou may complain 
against the Cell a'j-A IxiiA lain t c.omAAUctec. ioa may iinJ inis takes m 
uur work. \uar quarrehihg with us and rex using to help us to-day 
Qu not make us iiupeioas, vv e siiaii ask you m Uxis way ; lor we take 
iiiteresc m outaAiiAiAg in tiiid wu.y» I nav’e every hope Irom God 
tnat i'l spite oi the unpieasahw events Oi one ana a hait or two J’^ars, 
success is near, 

Co u. piot 

‘The bewauing of the nightingale has pioduced its effect 
‘lake the hand, for the iowier's toot loses ground.* 

It is mv belief that if you and I trusting in God, gather together 
and work ior three or mur months with uu* luh iorcc, our eiiOUs 
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would surely succeed this time, and victory would run with its 
legs to us. 

Couplet: — 

'They are coming under the pretext of a visit on I’d. 

'The prayer ot the night of disunion lias shown this day.’ 
Now what should I say more ? I like a Katta of Akbar and ^ 
that I am finishing my stor}’’ ; — 

‘Thou may remain on your own way but condemn not the nal 
‘Give liberty to the legs of the sight, enchain the self-conceit 
‘Though thine work may remain limited and be for thine 

aim. 

‘Take memory as your companion. Don’t shut the effec 
door of Nature on it. 

‘Rise inwardly, check bewailing, take work of the tongue f 
the sight. 

‘Pat your heart in zeal, don’t complain, show the effect, d 
make any speech. 

‘Mix in the dust, and burn in the fire. When the bric3 
formed, the work would continue. 

‘Don’t lay the foundation and don’t build on the element of t! 
weak-hearted (people). 



Second. Day’s Sitting 

Resolu tion s 

On the Kbilafat Conference re-assembling on the second day 
Maulana Shaukatali, President, put a resolution expressing allegiance 
to the Khalifa and praying for the prosperity of Islam under him. The 
resolution was passed by all standing, amidst shouts of Allah-o-Akbar. 

Tales of Moplah Suffering 

The President next moved a resolution for the provision for 
Moplah orphans and families. He said the Moplahs’ fight was with 
the Government, w’-hich had oppressed them. Thousands of Moplahs 
had been martyred but they ow-ed a duty, both on religious and 
humanitarian grounds to these brave Muslims. While conceding 
that some Hindus had suffered at the hands of the Moplahs, he said 
the whole chapter was a closed book to them ; but they had a duty to 
these brave men, and he announced that he and his brother would 
each provide for the maintenance of one Moplah orphan. 

M. Abdtir Pahman, a Moplah, addressing the Conference alleged 
that Government had given out only a propagandist version and had 
painted the Moplahs in the worst colour. He had come to appeal 
to the Conference to help thousands of distressed families and urge 
the Congess Committee to enquire into the Moplah affairs. 

Dr. Mahmud said, that when he went to Malabar to make an 
enquiry he had hardly begun it when a Government order prohibited 
him. Although he was ready to disobey that order, and the brave 
Moplahs despite their unspeakable distress had asked him to disobey 
the order, he would have done so but for an order of the Congress 
and iChilafat Committees to return ; still he had collected enough 
materials and he could soon publish his report based on the state- 
ment of Hindu witnesses leaving aside the evidence of the Muslims. 

He gave an instance of a mosque in a Moplah village bearing 
desecration, the result of gun shots. He was told by the Hindus 
of the village that the Moplah women there were shot without reason 
and these atrocities occurred in a village which was not rebellious. 
He thought that the Moplah martyrs numbered far above ten thous- 
and and the orphans and the helpless numbered still more. He 
hoped such a committee would soon be sent to the Moplah's country 
to bring to light the atrocities committed on the Moplahs. 

The resolution was passed and funds were collected for the 
maintenance of the orphans. A number of Khilafat leaders, includ- 
ing Dr. Kitchlew, Dr. Ansari and others, and Begum Mohamed Ali 
agreed to pay for the maintenance of one IVIoplah orphan each. 



Third Day’s Sitting 

oocAtiAB^.^sow dvcfmbkb im 

The Khilafat Conference held its third sitting on the 30th. the 
important feature of which was the speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali 
regarding the Khilafat fnnds and his justification not only for the 
continuance of Khilafat Committees but to strengthen them by re^ 
organisation and appointment of paid workers who would devote 
their full energies to the Khilafat work. 

Resolutjons 

Maulana Abdul Majid of Badaun moved : 

**This session of the Khilafat Conference declares that the Khalifat 
demands of the ^^tlussalmans were the following : (r) Complete freedom 
of the Turkish Empire, (2) Restitution of Thrace, (3) Restitution of 
Smvma and the coast of Asia Minor, (4) Freedom and safeguard of 
Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

**This Conference recognises that the treaty of Lausanne has 
brought about the decision of the first three demands but the ques- 
tion of freedom and safeguarding of Jazirat-ul-Arab, which from the 
religious point of view of the Miissalmans is the most important 
clause of the Khilafat demands, remains unaltered. 

•This Conference, in clear terms and for the last time, declares 
that unless all provinces in Arabia ’‘are freed and are safe in the true 
sense the Islamic world will not rest in peace and shall continue the 
struggle vrith all its might 

Mr. Abdur Rahman seconding said : if Islam was to be safe its 
heart, Jazirat-ul-Arab, must be free from foreign control. While they 
would leave it to their Deputations to settle the position of Khilafat 
they stood for the freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab under the Khilafat 
control. He drew attention towards the Akalis who, though a hand- 
ful of men compared with forty crores of Musalmans, were sacrificing 
themselves to keep their Guni’dwaras under their own management 
and these handful of men had won many victories against the 
Government. 

Mr. C. R. Das. 

Mr. C.R. Das advanced to the rostrum amidst the shouts of 
Allao-Akbar. He held out his support for this ^'resolution. He 
addressed the gathering as " comrades in the work of freedom and in 
the cause of Khilafat and in the Congress," His reason for support- 
ing the motion was that he was a Hindu aud because Hinduism 
enjoined "when the religion of your brother is oppressed by anybody 
it is your duty to extend your helping hand'\ Mr. C. R, Das men- 
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tioned that he was the first person to have urged the Congress to 
take up the Khilafat at Delhi in 1918, Pandit Madan Mohon Mala* 
viva, the President, then ruled it out, but the next year, the 
Amritsar Congress took it up. He assured the Conference that 
w-henever their religion was attacked, true Hindus would always 
march "with them, (hear, hear). **There are good men and bad men 
imongst the Hindus as there are good and bad amongst the 
Mahomedans. But let not the badness of a bad man deter you 
Erom the good cause. If the cause is good it will secure the support 
of all good Hindus. It is good Mahomedans and good Hindus who 
ivill carry vour struggle to a successful issue” (cries of Allah-o-Akbar.) 

Mr. Barucha counselled the Government to give up their present 
move and concede first the Muslim demands. He assured all commu- 
lities’ supoort as regards the Frontier. He said, while individually the 
offenders should be punished, no war with Afghanistan would be 
tolerated. In case of such war the- Indians? would not stand by the 
G-overnment (applause). 

The resolution was passed, 

*'The Foremost Islamic Duty 

Mr. Yakub Hussain moved : “This meeting of the Khilafat Con- 
'erence re-affirms its previous demands and declares on behalf of the 
WEussalmans that the attainment of free and national Government is 
lot only a political and national, but the foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Musalmans of India that in the path 
)f courage and freedom to suffer is their ^ Islamic inheritance. It is 
herefore the duty of the Mussalmans in this struggle for Swaraj that 
hey should not only work shoulder to shoulder with their country- 
>rethren but try to make an example in being ahead of their com* 
lanions and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy,” 

Syed Hussain Ahmed, President of the Jamait-ul-ulema and Mr. 
^hmed Sait supported. They pointed out that the Indians were 
laves aud provided a reserve for the British to enslave other commu- 
lities. If, therefore, the Muslims of India wanted to save the neigh- 
>ouring Moslem countries from troubles in future, they must make 
ndia free and deprive England of using Indian resources to enslave 
)ther countries. The resolution was adopted. 

Hindu-Muslim Uuity 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azad next moved a resolution pigging 
he Hindu-Muslim unity and calling upon the ^ community to 
afeguard the places of worship of all communities, to show 
olerance and stand against the rioters to whatever community they 
night belong. Moulana Azad said that leaving aside the relations 
•etween the Hindus and the Mussalmans under the Mahomedan 
ulers, they know that for the last 150 years of the British rule up 
ill 1920, not only the two communities were not united but the 
British had done everything to keep them ap^rt* Up till 19^0 not 

12(a) 
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liHiinute \ras spent to bring the two communities together. In 1920 
]:heir lirst eSort was made. After three years their relations had 
been strained, and lie heard people declaring on that 
,;‘roi;rid that the Hindu-Muslim unity was impossible to achieve. 
A'lis counsel of despair was absolutely baseless and took no account 
of human nature. If the communities ever quarrelled, it sometimes 
took them five, ten or seven or fifty years to make up. That was 
human nature. Would they, therefore, declare that the relations 
oetwesn 21 crores of Hindus and seven crores of Mahomedans which 
had remained strained for ages will remain so for ever ? Would they 
pass their judgment if after three years' experience some stray 
Instances of conflict had occurred ? If they did that they took no note 
of human nature. The time for passing judgment on Hindu-Muslim 
unity wotild come when they had worked for it for some years and 
oven some decades. The riots that had occurred were deplorable 
::r,d his tcsoliitiGii v;as iiitfndecl to emphasise their obligation to 
unity. 

T‘?®.cUition was passed, 

Khilafat Fund 

Air. Mahomed AU next moved a resolution 

(1) Entrusting their Working Committee with the work of 
rc organisation of the Kliilafat Committees. 

(2) Appealing for funds both in lump-sum and regular monthly 
and annual donations to carry on the struggle for freedom of 
Ja2irat"Ul-Arab and o£ India, 

(3) To organise Khilafat Volunteers under the Central Khilafat 
Committee which would co-operate with the Congress volunteers 
at length. 

He said that the enemies’ propaganda had been used to 
urge that after the Lausanne Treaty the Khilafat Committee 
must be closed. The Lausanne treaty gave the Turks their 
Swaraj but the question of Khalifat was as unsolved as ever. 
The Turks and the Muslims all over the world had to settle the 
question of Khilafat. The real Khilafat issue of freeing the Jazirat- 
ul-Arab from foreign control in obedience to the last *will of their 
Prophet was before them. Thus, the need of Khilafat organisations 
to-day was more than ever before, and the real Khilafat issue was 
now before them. Mahomedans of India had first to decide whether 
they had any love for their Prophet’s injunctions ornot. If they 
had, their duty was clear. Readmitted that Khilafat funds had 
not baen well-managed but his wonder was that considering the 
strenuous struggle they were engaged in — when no one knew whether 
he would be inside the jail or out — ^his wonder was that the funds 
l*ad not been more badly managed ! Was this peculiar to them, he 
? During the war this Government with its vast machinery 
cuui.i not prevent huge frauds. Once, five thousand razors were not 
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at all supplied, although no less than twenty- two big officers had 
signed that it had been delivered. Again, a contractor was paid 
eight times a bill for khaki uniforms without supplying them once. 
If, therefore, during war such callous waste and mis-management had 
occurred even under the Government, what wonder was there that 
during the Khilafat struggle when workers were changing almost 
hourly such mismanagement had occurred ? Some had said, why was 
the Khilafat fund kept with Seth Chhotani and why not in a Lank ? 
Why should Seth Chottani have used it for liis purpose ? Ke 
must say that Seth Chhotani was one of the finest men who 
subscribed to the Khilafat fund. They did not put the fund 
in a Bank because they might have been deprived of it, 
and what was there to prevent a Bank to close just as the 
Alliance Bank went into liquidation ? He further pointed out 
that Banks also use for other purposes money deposited with 
them. They however hoped to realise from Seth Chotani or xrom 
his mills the money he owed to the committee. But even if ali the 
sixteen lakhs were lost, would they refuse to give any more money 
for freeing their Holy Places ? Supposing he had sent two hundred 
rupees towards the doctor's bill because of the illness of his daughter, 
and if that money was lost by the messenger carrying it to Jier, he 
would send the money again if he had love for his daughter. That was 
what they had to keep in view. If they loved their Prophet they 
must give funds for that purpose. He was sure that better manage- 
ment would be achieved in future. They must also make up tiieir 
mind that if they wanted the Khilafat struggle to be brought to a 
successful issue, they must have workers and pay them living wages 
out of the Kliuafat lunds and must look after their families v, hen 
they went to jails. As for himself and his brother, they had been 
called robbers by the ' Times of India.' The Britishers came as 
traders to India and li he was a robber, he was ioilo'ning the loolstops 
of his King's Government, but he wanted to point out that Ids ianniy 
was being maintained by a lover of Khilafat. Their Khauaar ciothes 
did noc cost muen and their home, built ages ago ty tlidr grand - 
father, was falling into decay while others with them had biidt 
bungalows. What were he and his brother then doing with money ? 
Were they digging it underground? He had love for his Pi’ophct 
and iiad given himseli to God's cause. If they did not trust him, 
they could appoint another man, but if they had love for the cause 
and wanted workers, they must give bare living to those who led and 
participated in the campaign of sacrifice. 

As a result of this speech money was subsctlbed liberally 
to the Khilafat lund* 


Dr: KitchloWi 

Dr. Kitclilew said that the Akalis wcic hghliLg for tie la- 
tion oi the Maharaja vi Isabha, because one of tbeir Gi.ius IcO u W 
>n ancestor of the Maharaja that the Maharaja's hcHifc the 
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<Tiiru*s home. To fulfil that pledge of the Guru, the Akalis were 
standing to every man to restore the Maharaja to his Gaddi. Must 
not the Muhammadans do the same to carry out the last will of no 
less an authority than their Prophet ? He pointed out that the 
Arya Samaj was keeping paid workers to propagate its mission. 
Similarly the Khilafat workers should be appointed . 

The resolution was then adopted. 


Fourth Day’s Sitting 

GOCANABA—IST JANUAB 7 19 U 

The Khilafat Conference concluded its session on January Jst 
late in the night. Some of the most important resolutions of this 
session were passed on this day. The following are important 
resolutions : 

Indian National Pact 

This meeting of the Khilafat Conference accepts the following 
fundamental principles of the Indian National Pact and the Bengal 
Pact 

(i) Representation on the basis of population. 

(a) Protection of the rights of minorities. 

(3) Toleration between the diiferent communities of India, and 

{4 ) Full religious and communal freedom. 

It is resolved that tae Khilafat Committees all over India and 
other Islamic institutions should give their full consideration to both 
the Pacts and should forward fiieir suggestions on the details of 
the Indian National Pact through the Piovincial Khilafat Com- 
mittees to the undermentioned Sub-Committee appointed for the 
purpose, and which will submit their report to the Central Khilafat 
Commit^^e by 'Jhe 31st i^Iarch, 1924 — (i) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
(2) Maulana Abul Sadif Sahib, {3) T. A. K. Sherwani, and (4} 
Shaib Qureshi (Convener), 

Freedom of Ja^ifat-uUArab 

This Confefeiice feitefates its former decisions and lays down in 
the dearest terms the demands of the Indian Mussalmans regarding 
Arabia and the Arabs. It declares on behalf of the Mussalmans of 
India that they do not for a moment desire the people of Jazirat-ul- 
Arab to bo under any foreign Government even if it be that of a 
Muslim Power. The freedom of the Arabs, their advancement and 
national hon mt is much dearer to the Mussalmans of India than 
nt other countries* The purpose of the present struggle U 
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therefore to make the Arabs free and safe f rom'foreign control and 
domination, and that while maintaining their internal freedom the 
Arabs should keep themselves bound up with the Central Islamic 
Khilafat according to the National and religious tenets of Islam. 
It is however essential that Harmain-i-Sharifain should be under 
the direct control of Khilafat-ul-Muslimin for, according to Islamic 
Shariat, the control and management of pilgrimage is the sole right 
of Khalifa-ul-Muslimin alone. 

Swaraj — ^an Islamic Duty 

This meeting re-afiirms its previous demands and declares on behalf 
of Mussalmans that the attainment of free and national govern- 
ment is not only a political and national but a foremost Islamic duty. 
This Conference reminds the Mussalmans of India that to s,.Ter 
in the path of courage and freedom is their Islamic inheritance. 
It is therefore the duty of Mussalmans that in the struggle for 
Swaraj ya they should not only work shoulder to shoulder with their 
countrymen and brethren but try to make an example in being 
ahead of them and remain firm in their untiring zeal and energy. 

Muslim National Education 

Another resolution called upon Indian Mussalmans to give their 
Immediate and serious attention to all national educational institu- 
•ions generally and particularly the National Muslim University 
Df Aligarh, If the Mussalmans of India did not give their fuil 
ind generous help, both moral and monetary, then not only would 
he existence of the present national institution be imperilled but also 
he aim of national education would be jeopardised for a long time. 



FIFTH SESSION OP 

The Jamait-uI-UIema Conference 

UOOANADA—m'E DEGEMBEB im 

The fifth session of the Jamait-Ul-Ulema opened at 9 p.m. on the 
29th Dec. The meeting. continued till 1-30 a.m. Maulvi Mohamed 
Umar Karnauli, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates. In supporting the motion of election of Maulvi Syed 
Hussain Ahmad as President, Maulvi Baaaun declared that the J amait- 
ul’Ulema was a most competent body to speak on behalf of Muslims 
and to lead them. He declared that when Sir Syed Ahmed started 
the Aligarh College the Ulemas opposed him because they believed 
that the College would do no good but much harm. The justification 
of the Ulemas’ views who at ihe time were considered as reactionaries 
was when the very students ^the Ali Brothers) who had loved that 
institution most took up their cudgels to break it. He declared it to 
be the religious duty of the Muslims to side with other communities 
to win freedom. 


The Presidential Address 

Maulvi Syed Hussain Ahmad who was one of the five who were 
tried at Karachi along with tne Ali Brothers over the Ulemas’ Fatwa 
delivered a lengthy presidential address in Urdu, lie first dwelt on 
the relation between Islam and Europe and England, and narrat< 
ed how che European countries had, whenever and wnerever possible, 
been attacking Islam depriving the Muslim countries of their 
possessions, destroying their power and, besides all tue&e, using their 
propaganda activities to prove to the world that the Muslims were 
unavilised while they themselves were committing every uncivilised 
act and enslaving the Muslims. Among all European couu" 
tries England, he alleged, was the worst enemy of Islam. 
At Sevres the Allied Powers had buried Islam and it was 
only Mustafa Kemai who had fra^trated the evil des^ns of the 
enemies. He further declared that Turkey was left no alternative 
during the war except to join the Germans, and that another 
proof of British insincerity was that while they held out big 
p'-'v’.tises to the Ait—j and used them to crusd Turkf ' ■’■hey had now 
broken "U those promises and enslaved them. The attitude of the 
British towards the Muslims in India was not better. The British, 
he declared, destroyed Indian trade, killed her inausb'ss ind intro* 
auced a system of education injurious to Ind. u.. Railways, tele* 
gcaphs art'', other systems were intrcuuced not to benefit India but 
;> futUier utresaithcr hoW ^adis ws. *.c exploit her 
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ore and more. Indians were employed in the Army only 
g soldiers although the officers’ ranks were kept open to 
hhem* The President further attacked the Western civilisation 
which the Britishers had introduced in India with all its 
iccompaniments oi degrading morah by allowing gambling, cinemato- 
graph and theatrical performances, liquor consumption, etc. In fact. 

19 was proved by the Karachi trial, the English Codes of Law in 
fndia were opposed to the commandments of God. The cause of 
ill this degeneration of India and Islam was the British policy. 
The first and foremost duty of Muslims was to stand astainst the 
'Government. The second duty in importance was to rid the holy 
Places and jkzirat-ul-Arab of foreign control. The third duty of the 
VEuslims of India was to work for the freedom of India, both for 
political and religious, — religious because unless India was free, her 
;oice of protest against injustice on other Muslim countries would 
lot be efiective and the Muslims of India, if they felt called upon to 
lelp their Muslim brethren outside India, either in form of money, 
nen or weapons, they could not do so until India was free. He 
relieved that as England derived its power from the rule of India, 
■hat power would wane the moment India was free and England 
would not be able to do any more mischief to Islam. 

Winning of Swaraj— a REniGiotrs Duty. 

It waSi therefore, the religious duty of the Muslims to win Swaraj 
or India. Moreover, as a result of exploitation of India, a number 
jf Muslims had become very poor and were embracing other religions 
vhich they would not have done otherwise. For political considera- 
ions also Swaraj was as essential for Muslims as for any other 
community. Under the present tutelage they could neither improve 
heir condition internally nor safeguard their interests outside or 
he interests of their countrymen abroad. Indeed, even if no other 
iommunity worked for Swaraj the Mussalmans should have to work 
or it 

Hindu -Muslim Entente— a Religious Necessity. 

He said, Hindu-Muslim unity was vital: Islam enjoined reliance 
mlvonGod. Even if after the attainment of Swaraj the Hindus 
leserted them, they need not be afraid and should only rely on God. 
Moreover, as Islam required every Muslim to do his utmost to over- 
ome his enemy, the Hindu-Muslim entente which alone could enable 
hem to do so was religiously necessary. He fully believed that 
hough difiering in faith the communities of India could remain 
nited on the fundamental issues. The army in India consisted of 
oldiers of different faiths and nationalities. When the trumpet 
Dunded they all stood together and fought together for the common 
urpose but as soon as they returned from the battle-field all the 
Dldiexs separated and lived a life according to their, tastes and faith, 
^hat was true in the case of the army would be true in the case 
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of India. (Applause). He emphasised that India was the mother- 
land of the Muslims. Here they were to live and die and they must, 
therefore, work for Swaraj as zealously as any other community. 

The Shuddhi Movement* 

Referring 'to the Hindu Shuddhi Movement, he said that the 
manner in which that campaign had been carried on showed that its 
sponsors were the worst enemies of India. Carrying on of ‘tabligh' 
(conversion) was their duty but conversion campaigns must keep in 
view that those are to be converted who really believed in that faith. 
The parties opposed to all conversions should keep certain points in 
view in order to avoid bitter feelings, for instance, no provocative 
words should be used in reference to the founders of the respective 
religions. 

He also felt that considering the speeches and writings of its 
founders the Sangathan movement would prove detrimental to the 
cause of Indian advance. He hoped Congress leaders would keep 
aloof from these two movements as the Congress was a joint politi- 
cal body. He urged the Muhammadans to improve their commu- 
nity but this must not be done with the intention of dominating 
over the other communities. 

Khilafat Questions* 

He said that opinion regarding Khilafat in its relation to the 
Turkish republic must be postponed till all the facts were known. 
In fact, this would be decided by a congregation of Ulemas of Islam.* 
He repudiated the allegation made in some interested quarters that 
the Ulemas' Fatwa declaring it impious and against religion to enter 
the Councils had been issued to support Gandhi. The Congress 
policy, he declared, might change but the Ulemas' Fatwa could not. 
Their opposition against. Council-entry still stood and it had now 
been found out that many of those who were for entering the 
Councils to wreck them merely wanted to go there to work them and 
to use them for their gains. 



Resolutions 

The Jamait passed the following resolutiona 

Angora and the Khilapat 


One resolution regarding the position of the Khilafat declares 
full faith in the Angora Government, condemns propagandist 
activities of the enemies of Islam to create misunderstanding 
about the attitude of Angora, and deplores that even some MuhamO" 
dans have allowed themselves to be used by the enemies of Islam 
lor this ourpose. The Conference asks Indian Muslims not to be 
disturbed because their Shariat can throw enough light on the ques- 
“•ion of the power and position of the Khilafat. The Jamait-ul- 
Jlema expresses its conviction that the Angora Government will 
;all a fullv representative body of Islamic Ulemas and leaders of all 
larts of the world to settle this vital question, 

Maulana Ahmed Said, speaking on this resolution, said that 
Vngora had only recently emerged from war and was busy settling 
ts internal affairs. The Turks had assured them that -hty would 
tscertain Muslim opinion on the question. A repub. ican form of 
Jovernraent and Khilafat were not incompatible. Koranic injunc- 
ions on the matter were quite clear and would enable a solution 
>eing reached. Mussalmans all over the world including those m 
ndiamust owe allegience to the Khalifa whose authority over 
ndian Muslims would be as much as over the Turks ana who snouia 
hus provide a link to unite Muslims all over the world. 


Support to Bengal Pact 

The resolution on the question of Pact says that between the 
ndian National Pact prepared by Dr. Ansar i and Lai a Laipat Rai 
nd the Bengal Pact, the latter is more equitable and mo^ produc- 
ve of helpful fnctors for the attainment of Swaraj. The Conference 
eplores the hostile attitude towards the Bengal Pact as it 
le requirements of a united nation and mutual agreement, 
on ference appointed a committee to collect opiumns, examine e 
ad to report, keeping in view the principles Justice, ^oleratio * 
reservation of rights and religious liberty. ^ ^ 
ibmitted bv the end of February, and after its consideration by t 
xecutive Committee of the Jaraiat-ul-Ulema, nf Maula- 

»e Congress Sub-Committee.'^ The Committee will 
IS HuSain Ahmed, Shabbir Abmed. Syed Snleman Abdul AUm, 
akim Ajmal Khan, Masulla Abdul Quadir and 

Speaking on the resolution Maulana ^ StisfactorY asstir* 

me Pact was essential to assuage doubts and give satisfactory a.s 


IP. 
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about tho future relations between the two communities. 

Zama declared that Mahomedaus who were at present hesitat- 

to join the movement for freedom would at once throw in 
their lot with them if a satisfactory Pact was concluded. 

The Resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mbmorial to Moplah Maptyrs 

The Conference in another resolution condemned the atrocities 
committed on Moplahs and declared the train tragedy as the darkest 
page in British history in India. lo perpetuate the memory of 
Moplah Martyrs the Conference decided to raise a fitting memorial 
and appointed a committee for the purpose. 

Muslim Control of Holy Places 

The next resolution declared that as it is essential that Jazirat- 
lil-Arab which included Aden should be free from non-Muslim con- 
tra i, Indian Muslims should work for its freedom and that as Jazi- 
rat-ul-Arab is a vital point, all Eastern nations should also work to 
Benare its freedom. 

Swaraj and Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The Conference also adopted a resolution declaring that as 
Swaraj depended on unity, both Hindus and Mubamedans should 
work together to bring about unity. The Conference therefore con- 
demned those activities which are likely to weaken the basis of 
unity and considered their promoters as enemies of the nation. 

Nagpur Muslims Congratulated 

Another resolution passed by the Conference deplored the ex- 
cesses committed on Muhamedans at Nagpur and Jhansi and con- 
gratulated Muhamedans of those places on their patience and toler- 
ance. 

Sympathy for Akalis 

The Conference also passed a resolution sympathising with the 
Akalis and characterising as interference with religious liber- 
ties and inherent rights the order of the Government in declaring the 
Gurudwara Committee as an unlawful association. 

A Sikh speaker who is a member of the Gurudwara Committee 
thanked the Conference and assured them of the Akalis' support in 
their struggle. 

Am^mg other resolutions the Conference (i) condemned the 
shootin ’ at Durgah in Ajmere (2) congratulated the Ali Brothers, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Maulana Hussain Ahmed and others who were tried 
at Karachi, {^) expressed anger at the action of Bombay Govern- 
ment iigainst Moulana Hasrat Mohani and congratulated him, and 
{4) condemned ibe North Western Frontier administration in pro- 
secL.tiiig those who took part in observing the Jazirat ul-Arab Day. 



The All-India Khadi Elxhibition 

COCANADA—UTR DECEMBER 19ZS 

The following is the text of the address on the opening 
ceremony of the All-India Khadi Exhibition at Cocanada, by 
Dr. P. C. Ray 

Friends, when I received your kind invitation to take ut>on 
myself the great honour of opening this All-India Khaddar Exhibi- 
tion in the heart of the Andhra country, I confess I felt that it 
gave me an opportunity to speak to the representatives of the pro- 
vinces gathered here what I feel about Charka and Khadi, an 
opportunity which I cordially appreciate. 

At the very start I must express my annoyance at one thing, 
and 1 am this time going to speak out, it is in the lip-homage that 
it has now become the fashion to pay to Khaddar ; in the neglect 
and apathy that is as^ain growing on apace about Charka in particular, 
and silent, serious, solid constructive work in general ; in the drown- 
ing of the musical hum of the spinning-wheel, in the more uproarious 
din of the market-piace and public- booth. Annoyance is not the 
proper word, — deep anguish creeps on my soul when I find our 

former, age-long inertia and listiessness are invading us again ; and 
that the splendid inspiration and lead that was given to the 
nation by our august leader, Mahatma Gandhi, is ebbing fast 
away and getting lost in the morass of sporadic outbursts and 
fussy sensations. X-et me make myself clear ; X have no quarrel, 
not in the least, with sensationalists and political dramatists. Sensa- 
tion and drama have their place and no mean place in the moulding 
of public opinion and in the vitalisation of popular enthusiasms— -but 
it becomes a disaster if these are allowed to engross our *^ho^e after- 
tion and tax ail our energies — If there is not the solid back-ground < 
real, unobttusive work done by and for the rank and file of the 
people, then all these dramas ultimate »v degenerate into farce, to tL? 
infinite chag’-’n of the patriot and wue merriment of the enemy, 
These remarks are being wrung out of me by the ight that the 
country now presents — the paralysis of w^T-nigh ai' our construc- 
tive work — the endless wrangling about the pros e~'d cons of Coun- 
cil-entry that has been our favourite occupation for the last year 
and a half, as if that were the only thing that mattered— and 
Charka Khaddar and National Schools and uatoucbabiliiy 
and arbiti.v jn and village organisation, all relegated to the scrap- 
heap. or at most, verbally mentioned in mock reverence and then 
btashed f «i«tly What 9^ fall ixQm I Was * igv this 
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lip.ir-spiitting disquisition on the wonderful efficacy or otherwise 
ol the Council-chamber as an iJl^*a^ible patent for obstructive Non- 
Co-operal ion, that students flocked out of the schools and colleges 
in their tens of thousands, that young and old, men and women, 
vied one another in marching to the jail as if it were a place 
of pilgi image, that the demos of the country surged ar.d pulsated 
and swayed as it has never before done in our recorded history. 
The nation in its hunger for freedom cried for something more 
substantial, more liie-giving than these arid discussions — and for- 
tunate was India that at this crisis of her history she was blessed 
with a Captain who was not pestered v/ith catch- words, but who 
laid down unflinchingly the steep, narrow path that alone can lead 
to salvation. The Captain is not with us to-day ; but shall we 
falter ? The path of salvation, say the Upanishads, is not easy ? 
sharp as the razor's edge, difficult of access, difficult of progress, — 
this is what the wise men say. But mark you, my friends — this 
and none other is the way. 

Perhaps in the fulness of my heart I have spoken more passion- 
ately than I ought to have done — but I confess that the state of 
things in Bengal, so far as constructive work is concerned, is such 
thaCit has filled my heart with infinite sadness — perhaps, and I fer- 
vently hope it may be so, the state of things is more hopeful, more 
promising, more encouraging in other provinces, in your own Andhra 
for example — and perhaps the seed, the little seed that our Master- 
Gardener planted with so much care and solicitude and sacrifice 
will yet sprout forth and develop and expand into a giant tree of 
spanless girth, 

Charka, 

Of the various items of constructive work that lie before the 
nation, and on which so much emphasis were laid by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the most important and the most urgent for the economic 
prosperity of the people is the universal a'^option of the Cha’-ka. 
What method is there which is available, to every body, the 
poorest and the weakest, and which may enable every one, man and 
woman alike, to add subscL.Alially to his daily income ? Such a 
method can only consist in remc dag the indispensable wants which 
everybody feels and which can be accomplished by means, within 
everybody's reach. And what other method is there which supplies 
eli tht^e desiderata excepting the homely Charka wh^ch ev- n the 
frailest woman cau use and even the poorest can procure or manu- 
facture and repair for themselves, and which would double the 
average daily income of the Indian proletariat, cr if you prefer 
reckoning in kind, would do away with the peasants' cloth- bill 
Uitogether and also leave some margin behind ? *The" is absolutely 
none ether, in the nature of things chere can be none other, except-* 
a^ric' ’ ’ir*. and agr’cu.ture does not exhaust all the energies 
pd the t’mscf Tne peasunr. At the iiicst generous enkU'^tion 
it eight month?, park'll 
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of the country considerably less, and the remainder o£ the 
year is practically spent in idleness and wasted. So much for 
the men-lo!ks; as for the women-folk practically throughout 
the year they can devote some little time to spinning which would 
more than sufhee to clothe the whole family for the year. Even 
from the argumentative point of view, this sounds convincing 
enough ; but here I can say from personal experience during the 
organisation of relief-works in connection with the Khulna famine 
and the JNorth Bengal floods that this is not mere theory but the 
barest practical truth. Had the r5^ot an alternative and supple- 
mentary means oi livelihood to fall back upon, he would not have 
been at bis wit's end for the failure oL a single season's crop. And 
when we have tried to introduce spinning by the supply of Charka 
and of cotten, the poor peasants, men and women alike, have simply 
looked upon it as a God-send after observing the actual results. 

That i have not exaggerated a bit will be evident from a few 
very simple figures. What is the average annual income of an 
Indian? JNaoraji, Digby and Romesh Dutt have discussed the 
question threadbare; and Lord Curzon after having joined issue 
with them^ came ro the comfortable conclusion that the Indian, 
prosperous under British rule, can boast of the magnificent income 
of Ks. 30/- per head annually. Lord Cuizon's reputation for 
veracity is well-known ; let us therefore not doubt the correctness 
of this estimate. Even with this Viceregal estimate, however, the 
daily income works out at about an anna nnd a quarter, or five 
pice per day. Let us now see what addiuon to th.s income can be 
made the adoption of the spinning-Wiieel. if a Charka is worked 
eight bouts a day, then a practised spmner can eara 2 annas. If, 
to be more cautious in our estimate, we reduce the number of hours 
as well as the rate of production, even then there is not the shadow 
01 doubt that the daily income is aoubled. 

I need not dilate upo:. this poinc, the figures speak fo* them- 
selves. Another point should also be remembered. Spinning does 
not stand by itseli; if it is univf "ally adopted as a home-industry 
it lends a fillip to and keeps m ' a host of other sim^jle village 
industries. When an entire vxilago takes to Charka, the weaving- 
loom also becomes brisk ; side by side, the dyer, the carpenter also 
fiLw occupation, in fact, spinning may be regarded as the key 
industry of village life, the only home-industry par excellence, and 
it goes far towards making the villages self-contained in the matter 
of our indispen»ab 5 e requirements. The spirit of enterprise, and 
briskness and self-reliance that such an organ isa don connotes would 
soon bring new life into our villages and would prevent them from 
falling into decay that is at present graduady overtaking them. 

if we translate these figures from the individuai to the national 
scale, then the effect seems staggering. Taking the population of ir^dia 
to be roughly thirty-two creres, the total in cume, according to Lord 

m,mn% tp nin? hwtod niKty 
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of rupees per year. Now i£ only one-fourth of the population would 
spin two hours daily, then the national annual income will be 
increased by ninety crores. This is on account of spinning alone 
without taking into consideration the increase due to weaving this 
yarn and also the additional income accruing to other professions, the 
carpenters and smiths, for supplying the accessories. And as a mere 
element in this stupendous waoiO, the annual drain abroad of sixty 
to seventy crores ot rupees on the score of piece-goods would stop 
and would remain in our country to enrich and nourish the life- blood 
oi our half-starved peasantry. 

Some people may ridicule these figures and say that their stag- 
gering magnitudes themselves prove their absurdity. One can only 
uity them* ihe narrow gloves a^ong whicn their ideas travel made 
.t very diEScuit for them to visualise the gigantic eftects of an 
ndastry that is universally adopted,— even the much-inflated and 
:jver-capitaliscd joint-stock companies, trusts, and combines can be 
lowhere near approaching them. This universal adoption is what 
nakes such an industry potent* 


The Question of Distribution. 

The question of distribution is of very great importance* If it 
tad been simply a question of stopping the drain oi money outwards 
nd of keeping the money somewhere in the country, then the 
»urpor,e would have been equally served, by big capitaiis ic concerns, 
y the creation oi a number cf giant electiic-power mills, and so on, 
5ut for tht^ purpose of distri ortion, mihs and big manufacturing^ 
oncerns are whoily incompetent. Mills can only reap profits, they 
annot distribute them. And the pt jblem of distribution is not a 
?bit less urgent than t.*- problem of production. What do we gain 
: the millions of our countrymen starve while the few fortunate mill- 
wners fatten on their unnatural gains ? Only inequaiity in wealth 
ill be created; the spectre of hunger and uuemplo> meat will stare 
s in the face in an ugher form ; and a class-war, of dimensions the 
tost appailmg, will inevitably ensue, adding another most complex 
lement to our aiready suf&ciently complex problem. I need not 
e understood as saying by tnis that ail big scale industries are to be 
nasbed — the thing cannot be sed of so airily — and 1 could not 
?en if I would. But sure:y you wiJ agree wiiii me that ' same 
:sult can be brought about by means much the less harmful, surely 
tat were preferable. This work of distrih-ition is as i said, done 
most automatically by ;..2 adoption oi the Charka. as Maht. .* 
andhi once very beautifully put, ••Sso amount oi human ingenuity 
in manage to distribute water over the whole land as a shower oi 
tin c^. .No irrigation department, no rules of precedence no 
.^ection, and iro water*cess, iivcrytning is done witb an ease 
Id gentieuess that by their very perfection evade notice, lha 

power of distributing work 

od weaitrt la otiliioni of bouses m the simplest way imaginable." 
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An easy, healthy and natural process of increasing the wealth 
of the country, and a smooth and automatic way of universalisins 
the incidence of that wealth-^that is what the Charlia represents^ 
And it is not, to tell the truth, a new and untried system invented 
by quacks for the cure of our economic distemper The spinnmff 
wheel is not an innovation in India; it is, on the ccntrarv perhaps 
the longest standing industry, next to agriculture in India's history 
Not even a century ago, the spinning-wheel was the rule, and not the 
exception, in every village household. It would be sufScient to give 
a few extracts from the statistical observations of Dr Francis 
Buchanan's economic enquiries in Southern and Northern India 
conducted between 1798 and 1814. They will go to show how wide- 
spread this industry was throughout the country, and how many 
hundreds and thousands of our men, women and children worked at 
it— mostly in their leisure hours— each day and earned crores of 
rupees annually. 

“ In the districts of Patna and Behar with a population 
of 33»64»420 sou’s, the number of spinners was 3,30436. By far 
the greater part of them spun only a few hours in the afternoon 
and upon the average estimate the whole value of the thread that 
each spun in a year was worth Rs. 7-2-8 giving a total annual 
income of Rs. 23.67,277* and by a similar calculation, the raw 
material at the retail price will amount to Rs. 12,86,277, having a 
profit of Rs 10,81,00 for the spinners, or Rs. 3-4-0 per spinner ^ 

in the district of Shahabad, spinning was the chief industry 
1,59*500 women were employed in spinning and spun yarn to the 
value of Rs 22,50,000 a year. Deducting the value of cotton each 
woman had something left to her to add to the income of the family 
to which she belonged. (Now-a-days these 22 lacs would at least 
represent five times the amount i.e , over one crore of rupees). 

‘*Inthe Bhagalpur district (with a popula ion of 20,19,000 
where all castes were permitted to spin, x, 60, 000 women spent a 
part of their time in spinning and each made an annual income of 
Rs. 4| after deducting the cost of cotton. This was added to the 
family income. 

*'In the Gorakhpur district (population 13,83,495) 1,75,600 
women found employment in spinning and made an annual income 
of Rs. 2j per head. 

In the Dinajpore district (with a population of 300,000) 
cotton spinning, which was the principal manufacture, occupied the 
leisure-hours of all women of higher rank and of the gr< ater part 
of the farmers' wives. Even the women of the Brahmans here 
employ tb. ••ms fives in this usual industry. Throe rupees was the 
annual income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon 
hours. 

‘'In the Purneah district (population 22,40 300) ail castes consi- 
dered spinning honourable an i a very large proportion of women of 
the district did some spinning in their leisure hours. 
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**ln Eastern Mysore women of all castes except Brahmans 
bought cotton and wool at weekly markets, spun at home, and sold 
the thread to weavers. Men and women thus found a profitable 
occupation, in Coimbatore, the v/ives of all the low-class cultivators 
were great spinners, 

**The statistics of weavers show that they also were as numerous 
as the spinners. In the Patna city and Behar districts the total 
number of looms employed in the manufacture of chaddars and table- 
cloth was 750, and the value of the annual manufacture was Rs* 
540,000, leaving a profit of Rs. 81,400 deducting tbe value of thread. 
This gave a profit of Rs. loS for each loom worked by three persons 
or income of Rs 36 a year for each person. But the greater part of 
the cloth-weavers made coarse cloth for country use to the value of 
Rs. 24,33,621 after deducting the cost oi thread I Ibis gave a profit 
of Rs 23 for each loom. 

«<Ia Shababad weavers workel in cotton only. 7,025 houses of 
weavers vrorked in cotton and had 7,950 looms. Each loom made an 
annual income of Rs 2c| a year and each loom required the labour 
of a man and htS wife as well as one boy or girl. But as a family 
can not be supported for less than Rs. 48 a year, it is suspected that 
the income of each loom given above is understated. 

‘*ln the Bhagalpore district, some worked in silk alone. A great 
many near the town made Tasar fab ics of side and cotton intermix- 
ed ; 3,273 looms were so employed that the annual p'ofit of each 
weaver employed in the mixed silk and cotton industry was calcu- 
later to be Rs. 4b besides what the women made. 

^*For the weaving of cotton doth there were 7,279 looms. Each 
loom yielded a profit of Rs. 32 a year. 

'‘In the Gorakhpore district there were 5,134 families of weavers 
possessing 0,174 looms, and the average income brought by each 
loom was Rs. SS a year. 

" I n the Dungarpur district 'MaldaR' cloth was manufactured. It 
cousisted of warp and cotton woof. 4000 looms were employed in 
this work, and it wai said that each loom made Ks. 20 worth of cloth 
in a month. About Soo looms \vere employed in making laiger 
pieces in the form of Elahis. 

*Tn Eastern Mysore cotton weavers made cl'>^h for home use as 
silk weavers produced a strong r:ch fabric. Workmen who made 
doth with silk borders earned 0 annas a day and those who made 
silk cloth earned 4 annas.'* 

Eloquent Figures. 

These figures are eloquent. Crores of rupees were earned by 
these spinners and weavers by following this* calling. And this 
universal adoption was the reason why India not only clothed 
herself but helped nations beyond the seas. And as Mahatma 
Gandhi very pertinently remarked. ” The decentralisation of the 
industry— every village, town and district having always at its 
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command as much supply as it needed— automatically facilitated 
its distribution and saved the consumer from Railway, ftxcise, and 
all sorts of tariffs and middlemen’s profits of which be is a victim 
to-day. If we cannot return to these days, though there is no 
reason esjeept our own bias and doubt why we should not, can we 
not at least so organise our industries as to do away without much 
delay with the foreign cloth with which our markets are being 
dumped to-day 

The whole position has been very beautifully put in a nutshell 
by Mahatmaji " Some consider that I am putting back the hands 
of the clock of progress by attempting to replace mill-made cloth 
and mill-spun yarn. Now, I am making no such attempt at all. 

I have no quarrel with the mills. My views are in'v^ariably simple. 
India require ' nearly 13 3^ards of cloth per head per year. She 
produces, I believe, less than half the amount, India grov/s all the 
cotton she needs. She exports several million bales of cotton to 
Japan and Lancashire and receives much of it back in manufactured 
caiico, although she is capable of producing all the cloth and all the 
yarn necessary for supplying her wants by hand-weaving and hand- 
spinning. India needs to sunplement her main occupation, agricul- 
ture, with some other employment. Hand-spinning is the onl\»’ such 
employment for millions. ^ It was the national employment a 
century ago. It is not true to say that economic pres mre and 
modern machinery destroyed hand-spinning and baud-weaving; 
The great indusiry was destroyed, or almost destroyed by extra- 
ordinary and immoral means adopted by. 'the East India Company. 
This national industry is capable of being revived by exertion and 
a change iu the national taste, without damaging the mill-industry. 
If this employment were revived, it would prevent crores of rupees 
from being annually drained from the country and distribute the 
amount among lakhs of poor women in their own cottag ‘s/* 

The beauty and simplicity of this programme, thus outlined 
in clear, laconic language, by Mahatma Gandhi leaves nothing to 
be desired. Yet objections have been urged against its adoption — 
objections theoretical and practical, historical and economic, and 
what not? It has been emphasised that the Charka is a rank 
economic heresy in these days of steam-driven, electricity -driven, 
patrol-d riven machineries ; that it would be nothing short of a 
disaster to civilisation if modern up-to-date time-saving methods 
were again to give place to these crude, primitive methods ; that 
the adoption of such inefficient methods would be sheer waste of 
time which might have been much better utilised m other ways; 
that it is practically impossible, even had it been desirable, for the 
Charka to live in compet’tion with mill ; that not merely m India 
but in every other part of the world, the spindle and the hand-loom 
were in vo.gue before the Industrial Revolution, but that everywhere 
they had died a natural death as instruments of mass-production, 
and if we might judge from history, the result could not be other- 

18 (a) 
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-. vi-'e iu India : that the Ganges cannot be forced back to Gangotri ; 
and similariy in these days of rapid commnnicatirm and easy 
transport in these days of telegraphs and telephones, of giant ocean- 
liners and railway trains, airships and motorcars, the vision of snng 
little self-contained villages ensconced in their quiet meadows, living 
fay themselves and for themselves is a .Utopian vision— gone for 
e-.’fir and never to return. 

The objections are formidable enough ; thev do not frighten me 
however, ior I do not dispute the truth and force of most of these 
oia’ements ; only I feel that this solid battery of arguments is some- 
what misplaced— for 1 do not dream of emulating the achievements 
of Don Quixote of famous memory. I am not out to tilt at wind- 
mills, 1 have not taken a vow of ridding the fair bosom of mother 
■•.adia of the unsightly spectacle of whirling dynamos and smoking 
•.ihunneys— my plans are not half as ambitious. Indeed, mv antece- 
donfo. ; %'entnfe to think, are guarantee enough that T am not Hk*ly 
Euner (rcm a particularly virulent tvpe of anti-machinery obsession, 
or Western bias, 1 have visited Europe four times and have 
lived altogether eight I’sars in England. And in a manner it has 
been my privilege to be instrumental in introducing in Bengal at 
least cue aspect oi IVestern civilisation. Close upon a century ago, 
the great German Chemist Liebig laid down that the index of 
civilisation of a country is the amount of soap it consumed and he 
rarthec asserted that the industrial progress of a country was 
m insured by the output of its Sulphuric Acid. And it so happens 
tbit I am intimately connected with several concerns— one of which 
manufactures soaps in large quantities and which I trust invites 
competition with imported stuffs— and another the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd., bids fair to be the biggest producer 

in India of Sulphuric Acid and its accessory products. With these 
cerdficates and testimonials duly laid before you , T th'nk you will 
Concede that when I plead for the Charka and the hand-loom as the 
means of the economic salvation for our unhappy motherland, I do 
so with my eyes wide open and with full consciousness of what 
modem machinery can achieve. 

^ much more fortunate position than 
Mahatmaji, whose life was rendered almost miserable by his critics 
i 1 uis a.leged vendetta against western civilisation. But in this 
matter even be spoke out in no uncertain voice that whatever his 
iudi'';. ii3 no.k.n 0 i jdeal social economy might he, he had declared 
uo •ic.sad agams; mills. He said: 

“ Do I want to put back the hand of the clock of progress? 
Do I w.ant to repiace the mills by hand-spinning and hand-weaving? 

Do 1 want to replace the railway by the country-cart ? Do I want 

m dest oy machinery altogether ? These questions have been asked 
by some journalists and public men. My answer is: I would not 
' of machinery or consider it a calamity. 

V. 0 . i aave no oesign upon machinery as such. What I want to do 
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the present moment is to supplement the production of yarn :,r»d 
ith through our mills, save the millions we send cut Cx 
d distribute them in our cottages. Ibis I cannot do unkss crrl 
til the nation is prepared to devote its leisure-hours to band- 
nnmg”* 

Need of Universal Khaddar-Spinning 

Really this question of competition, this economic 
Daraded by theorists, we do not contemplate. If it come!, '.o I/: 

nmercialisation of Khadder, of selling in the market I:':? r.ry 
ter commoaity and buying by strange customers, then I 
it there is very little chance of competing in point of price vAzi 
ce-goods turned out in large quantities by up-lo-date niachiner^r 
h its labour-saving devices. What then do we mean ? We n eivi 
3, that spinning be taken up as an essentirlly domett; c 
mme, worked in every household, out of cotton grown in the 
tage compound, the thread woven into cluth either by the f arriiy 
Dy the neighbouring village- weaver on the payment of a nom 
luneration, and intended for the use of the family members 
mselves. Just as kitchen-work is undei taken in every househol:? 
the members of the family and eatables are not intended or 
chased by cash-payment from any huge hotel or restaurant, in 
ctly similar a fashion should the clothing be provided for. The 
stion of sale and purcha^e, of price and competition, would 
ply not arise. At the present moment, when cotton cultivation, 
not yet been universally resorted to, the cotton of cy.lr?^ 
e to be purchased. But even this should not be allowed : c 
le; the aim should be to pant cotton in every Lousehr.l':.-:"';:, 
inds, and out of the product of those plants the family’s cio.Mr ,^ 
lid be manufactured. Ibis should be the method of wo-k: prs- 
5d cloth, at least orainarv every-day cloth, as you do yorr fo. 
household requirement ; abolish it as a marketable corunr, Sv 7, r.. 
ect of sale and barter. The competition bogey wou'd 
.sh into thin air. 

Of course, if surplus yarn is turned out, and if cloth is wcv,rj 
of that, naturally that will goto the marke" and people w Hu 
t cloth will buy it. There will not be any dearth of buyers be- 
e there always w.k be people who have not got time or t ; 
re to prepare their cloth for themselves-— they may be 
aore profitable occupations, in more arduour profession's- - sy 
1 no other alternauve but to buy cloth. This m*^ntion of peco © 
have no leisure to spin and who find it much more profitable tc 
se their energies in other ways, reminds me of a very cheap 
ule that is sometimed flung at the exponents of KLaddar—v 52, 
we want everybody to give up all other work, and devote ‘.n 
to spinning alone, hven ‘’The Nation'* the famous Lorn r 
ly, which is remarkable for its breadth of cutlook, once rwroie - 

‘io go back to the spinning wheel a T: ‘ 
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attempt is piiiful and even ludicrous, when young men who should 
studying at the University are invited to do with their hands and 
!ect, the works of duU toil, wiiat a machine would do as weii m one 
dour/' 

Of course the remark is quite justified if one seriously calls upon 
3.11 5^o:.ng men to do so. i:ut that is not what actuaii3’ happened. 
SVncn a new movement is initiated, the intelligentsia must take it up 
betore it can filter svn to the masses. The educated classes must 
set the iasiiion ; and the masses will not look upon the work as 
degrading and menial, and tlia^ is why in the beginning of the move- 
Lnent, ever^rbcdy, student and proiessional men alike, were asked to 
ievote some part of their time to spinning. When wc come to the ques- 
tion oi a picictical programme, however, it is easily understood that 
this message o± Cliarka is essentially^ a message for our peasants and 
workers, the teeming miUions of India, who have got their leisure 
Lime to devote to this work. And as I have pointed out already, 
this labour, wnich brings a proht that means a mere pittance to the 
Eavoured few, spehs to them the diference between semi-starva- 
fcion and a full meal. It is the salvation of the Indian proletariat. 

Jolin Stuart Mill, the great apostle of Political economy, is of 
:(piiiiua that to oring about a change in the existing deplorable slate 
of affairs, a turu-ovt-r in Uxe mentality ot both tlie labouring classes 
2Liid their empiot’ers is necebsaiy, that both these classes must com- 
bine for general, at all events, ior public and social purposes and not, 
as hi uicrto, solely for narrowly^ interested ones. But the capacity to 
do liiis had always e:dsced in mankind, and is not, nor is ever likely 
t'.» be, extinct, ‘’Education, habit and the cultivation of the senti- 
tneirc vhh make a coinmon man dig or ‘weave* for his country as 
readily as light lor his country." 

Hewever that is in passing. When the ideal that I have envi- 
saged comes to when the spinning-wheel is humminj^ in every 
ouse, when it is catering for the cloth in every family, the complaint 
ci high prices will no longer be heard — ^in fact the question oi prices 
wdl not crop up at ail. There need not then be the fear of competi- 
tion with cheaply turned-out foreign piece-goods. And so long as 
tiiat happy state of thing is not reached, i think it is not asking too 
mupu ujL our patriotic countrymen to sacrifice something in the shape 
oi higher prices for the support of home-made goods. Ours is not a 
Xationai Government, ever on the alert for the protection oi nascent 
industries; we must substitute for state-imposed protective tarifi 
our ow’n preference for our indigenous products. As we all vowed in 
1905, we must buy Swadeshi goods even at a sacrifice. Of course 
this state of comparatively high prices must not De regarded as the 
normal state oi things— people must not be expected to resort to 
sacrifice as a normal and permanent course of action^w^e must take 
SLeps to turn out piece-goods in quantities so ample as to bring down 
the pr*ci*. othenvise mere cri$§ of boycott ana spots** 
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die injections of political enthusiasms will all end in smoke, and per- 
haps give rise to irritation and disgust. Suppit' must be increased — 
there is no shirking that question. Those oi us who think that the 
deficiency can be made up by the starting of a number 01 high- 
power mills are quite w’eicome to do so — 1 have not the least quarrel 
vdih them. Only as I have pointed out beiore they solve oni\’ that 
part oi the i^roblem — viz that oi production ; they lea\-e the question 
of distribution exactly where it was. Still, let those who hedeve in 
mills start them. Dut such big ebtablishments require mints of 
money and cannot be called into existence lor the mere asking — they 
require time to organise. While thereiore capitalists are Uiinking 
about the setting up oi big iitiiis, the countiy’ Ctiiinot wait — we must 
set about putting our houses in order, we must see that the cioih- 
problem is solved at tne earliest possible moment and. no other 
method can do that except the introduction oi home-spinning. 
Apart from all the other considerations that have been set iorth 
above in favour oi the adoption oi the Ciiarka, from this very com- 
monsense and practical point of vTew also, the urgency oi the step is 
clear. 

Not a Rank Economic Heresy. 

I think, my friends, you will now agree with mo that, after all, 
the good old Ciiarka is not such a rank economic heresy as we might 
be attempted to think at the first glance. It cannot be uismissed with 
a contemptuous sneer as a crude mediaeval anachrorusm. it is per- 
haps high time that economists gave up their high-orow attituae. 
Doctrinaire «.conomics oi the hmucaestcr brand does not perhaps 
sweep rounu the universe with the same hash oi uninterraptea suc- 
cess as it used to do before. Ana its most able exponents have been 
obliged to confess t^'at it is aiter ail nut an exact science, but is very 
much a social science — afiected modified by tne variations in the 

conditions of social ecoi. jmy in various parto 01 the world. The cult 
of efficiency ana labour-saving which came to be regarded as sacro- 
sanct in the first glamour oi the industrial revolution has now' come 
to be regarded wdui a bit of suspicion. Machinery, which nearly 
threatened to supplant man, the twentieth century has succeeaec. in 
taking down from its falow pedestal, at least in theory, and relegating 
to its proper place as the servant and not the master of man. The 
tedium, the dullness, the cirab uniformity, the souiitss grinaing, the 
thoughtless centralisation that machinery leads to, has now been 
recognised — the cry has now been openly raised — “Back to the man 1 
Back to the villages 1 " The reposeful activity, the healthy variety, 
^ne fine individuality of the village worker, working in the he som of 
his family amidst his quiet surroundings hao now* extorted its due 
meed of pfaise even from the most dry-as-dust economist. Even in 
industrial England so early as forty years ago, Mr. J-seph Chamber- 
lain representing sooty Binningh^m along with his henchman j esse 
Collins stood up for “three acres and a cDw“ ; and while I am writing 
lines, my aUention has been dr^wn XQ Prmier 
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ous plea for the preservation oi small cottage industries. Listen to 
waac he says ; 

“ Government proposes not only to keep men in rural districts, 
but to <10 soinetning to prevent destruction oi small but ancient In- 
dus tries tiirougiiout tile country-side, the industries of the Blacksmith, 
the W neei-w right, the Saddler and others." 

li chat is the uuLiook even in England advocated by the greatest 
tliinAers ana scatesnien there, how inhniteiy more necessary is it in 
India wiicxe the traditions are entirely lor the cottage industries ? 
in uur Oiind Venera Lio a lor dogmas about economic progress, not 
overmiicn applicable to our social economy, Ave cannot ailord to risk 
our ail. 

This disintegrctioii, dus disaster that is taking place before our 
very eyes, aid noi; escape the observation oi the very shrewed 
observer, nir. jtCamsay Aiacdonaia, who says in his “Awakening 
01 Inaia" ; — 

“These changes in Indian economy, it is said, have to come 
because tney are inciaents in tne path of progress. That is the only 
obiter dictum of our wescein uhndness and arrogance. We live 
under the delusion chat there is no emancipation except through 
tne disincegration of social orgauisauon. in die oia aays there 
was an organisation whicxi inaue tne mter-depenaence oi the 
various iuncuons in social liie real. Exchange was in the first 
piace iniernai to commurniy. There was a common wealth. Ihe 
uespisea money-lender a necessary social luucuonary. E'ow 
that IS orojti.cn up. 'me niur 'iuai cu.;nvator lias been dragged into 
wide relationsnips. rie gets price lor his products and he pays his 
or igations 111 com. Ino ecoiioinic commuiiiLy is broxc-x up. Ex- 
change of service has given place to purchase ox service. Eroduce 
IS taxcii away and tne price oi it remains, and ems price is subject to 
many il actuations m value, to which tne producer under the \anish- 
1 j economic conditions was not subject. Ihe money-lender from 
being a social luncuonary h ■ become a parasite, inaiviaual capi* 
talism IS proving itseli to be even mure destructive of the best Jiat 
IS in India wheie its operations are alien to the civihsation of the 
country than it has proved to be in the Wost, where it has not been 
so alien. Ine ways oi \v estern progress are not the ways of Eastern 
progress, it is simply absurd for us to look coinpiacentiy on and see 
the ancient idethoas oi credit upset, the ancient protections from 
famine swept away, and the ancient balance and economy destroyed, 
and rejoice that through ;,s ruin, progress comes*" 

Similar ideas have been given vent to by Tolstoy and other 
eminaJit Kussian writers. 

“ *ihe extreme proverty of the country was not due so 

much to the unequal distribution of land , nor to a false economic 
teadency as lo tne 'atlier premutuie inhux oi 4 i.uropean Civilibation 
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with the Raihvavs, producing an exaggerated cetitraliMtlon in the 
cities, creating new luxuries and new industries at the expense of 
agriculture, and further introducing the huge credit system wifh its 
concomitant Stock-exchange jSfamblin^.*’ 

^'Their p^sent Railways 'called into existence not bv an econo- 
mic but hv a Political necessity/ were detrimental to agncnltiire 
because they brought in their train the development of indiistne*^ and 
the system of credit fatal to it. Just as the over-development of one 
particular organ in an animal w’ould be a hindrance to its «^eneral 
development, so all these factors, hinqnestionablv nece<!saW in 
Europe that was ready for them*, were a hindrance to the "^reneral 
development of the wealth of Russia, because 'it removed the 
important and pressing question of organising agriculture/' 

“ question at this moment is whether we have not 

weakened ' The springs of life' bv the extention •• of Railways ?"^ 

"Not Railways properly speaking but the general 

tendency of w'hich Railways mav be considered as the outward 
expression and svmbol. We hum^and push and hustle for the ,gord 
of humanity ! * The world is becoming too noisy, ton commercial ?’ 

groans some solitary thinker. * Undoubtedly it is, but the noise 
of waggons bringing bread to stamdng humanity 'is of more value 
than tranquility of soul/ replies another triumphantly and passes 
on with an air of pride. As for me, T don't believe in these wagt^ons 
bringing bread to humanity. For 'founded on moral principle' 
these waggons mav well even in the act of earning bread to 
humanity coldly exclude a considerable portion of humanity from 
enjoying it ; that has been seen more than once. ..." 

No truer words of warning were ever uttered. India cannot 
afiord to ignore it if she is to live. The reign of the machine has 
not been much of an undiluted success even in the West where it 
has grown naturallv. Is it likely to be p success in India where it is 
only being transplanted as an exotic ? Look at America the 
paradise of modern Croesuses. Only the other day, I was readiu<y 
an account of the congested slums of New York the city of sky- 

scrapers— where the children of ihe working classes are on an 
average 15 lbs. underweight for being brought up in rank Mephisto- 
phelean atmosphere. With painful and fatal precision, a }iomelp<=s 
propcrtvless, shiffle^^s debased and demnrfilised proletariat dogs the 
footsteps of an unbridled industrialism. And at the other ext remi tv 
\ hide-bound plutocracy revels in heartless eniovment of its demonic 
power, and evervbodv, prince and peasant’ alike carr^- out its 
mandate and further its ends. And as a, result of this terrific clash , 
Marxism, Lenilism, Bolshevism rear their portentous heads, threat- 
ling to engulf all civilisatiou in a stunendons cataclysm. 

'Dark is our outlook, if this thing goes on unchecked— if the 
prophetic warning of seers and thinkers to betake to a healthier 
:ourse of action is unheeded. This ceaseless'restless din and bustle 
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this iinsisrhtlv titisfalnlv defacement of h^lmanit3^ this ugly hideous 
defilement of nature must cease if the world is to regain its health 
and normslitv. Grace and beaufv it has none,— none of the sparkle 
of life's efflorescence — it is all dull and drab and sordid. If you 
look at it aesthetically, the thing is execrable. 

This aspect of modern civilisation has also been very vividly 
described by Dr. R. Austin Freeman. Contrasting the gracelessness 
of modern civilisation vdth the healthy chann of hand labour, he 
mentions the ver3^ item of our present discourse— home-spun cloth-™ 
and he proceeds : 

If we chose to clothe ourselves in home-spun which would last 
half a life-time instead of in cheap machine-made garments which 
wear out in two or three vears, one old industry might be revived. 
There is much to be said for making national dress reform a practical 
ouestion. We ought to accustom ourselves to think of the condi- 
tions under which everything that we buv is produced. We should 
then take much more pleasure in a hand-made article, with some 
individuality in it, than in a standardised product of a great factory, 
w’hich speaks nothing but soul-less, irksome labour. We are now 
suffering from standardised minds as well as from standardised 
commodities ; and the^^ suit each other." 

The learned Doctor has hit the right nail on the head — our 
disease is that of standardised minds. Unless and until we can shake 
this off, — shake off this habit of thinking to order— and begin to look 
about for ourselves and get into touch with the real heart of things, 
we cannot hone to attain salvation, economic, political or otherwise. 
Men+nl paralysis must go — have heard a great deal about slave 
mentality — this is slave mentality, and this must be abjured. 

We are apt to hear in season and out of season that India is an 
agricultural country. But it is not true ; she was an industrial as well 
as an agricultural country. Mr. Montgomery Martin in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 1840 says, “India is as much a manu- 
facturing countin’ as an agricultural ; and he w’ho would seek to 
reduce her to the position of an agricultural country?- seeks to lower 
her in the scale of civilisation. Ido not believe that India is to 
become the agricultural farm of England ; she is a manufacturing 
country, her manufactures of various descriptions have existed for 
ages and have ever been able to be competed with by any nation, 
wherever fair-plav has been given to them. I speak not now of her 
Dacca Muslins and her Kashmere STiav/ls, but of various articles 
which she has manufactured in a manner superior to any part of the 
world. To reduce her now to an agricultural country would bean 
injustice to India," 

But she was reduced helplessly to the condition of having to 
depend entirely on agriculture. How it was brought about is a 
matter of common knowledge. The literature of the Victorian period of 
British Rule teem with facts and each one of the indictments is serious 
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snougli to make one shudder with horror at the barbaritv practised 
bo throttle a nation's source of wealth and production. In the days 
of the Musalmans, Jndia prospered, Just on the entry of the East 
Endia Company in India and about the time of the dismemberment of 
the Empire of the great Moghuls, India was full of wealth and life. 
Boltz in his “Consideration on Indian Aflairs” writes, “Delhi without 
the aid of silver or gold mines was in her times of prosperity a 
receptacle into which the gold and silver of the greatest part of the 
.vorld had been flowing by regular channels for tiges, till foreign 
nvaders interrupted its course. This great influx or wealth w,as 
3wing first to the extraordinary fruitfulness of the dependent domi- 
lions, secondly to the sober industry of the inhabitants, either applied 
:o agriculture which v/as greatly encouraged, or to manufacturing 
diosc commodities which have for many ages been in esteem llirough- 
}ut the world, and thirdl5^ to the strong protection granted to the 
nerchants.” 

Instead of giving protection to the Indian Industries, England 
issd her utmost skill and power to crush her industries. It is pain- 
ul to go through all that England deliberately did to injure India, 
vir. Montgomery Martin left for India, having lived with the people 
or a long time. He came to love them and we read with v/ondcr, 
)assages expressing his love for the people and abhorence for the 
njustice done to her by England : — 

“We have, during the period of a quarter of a century, compelled 
he Indian territories to receive our manufactures, our woollens, duty 
ree, our cotton at 2J percent, and other articles in proportion, 
7hile ave have continued during that period to levy almost prohibi- 
,ory duties or duties varying from 10 to 20,30, 50, 100, 500 and 1000 
)er cent upon articles, the produce from our territories. Therefore the 
,ry that has taken place for free trade in India has been a free trade 
rom this country, not a free trade betvreen India and this country* 

The decay and destruction of Surat, of Dacca, of 

rlurshidabad and other places v/here native manufactures have been 
arried on, is too painful a fact to dwell upon. I do not consider that 
t has been in the fair course of trade. I think it has been the power 
if the stronger exercised over the weaker." 

In course of the recital of instances of barbarous oppression 
iractised on Indian w^eavers and artisans, Boltz writes : “and the 
binders of raw silk called Nagaads have been treated with such in- 
iistice, that instances have been known of cutting off of tlieir thumbs 
o prevent thoir being forced to wind silk." No wonder the histo- 
Lan Wilson would exclaim ; '‘The foreign manufacturer emplo^’-ed the 
rms of political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
ompetitor with whom he could not have contended 011 equal terms." 
'his quotation is from Wilson who wrote in 1813. 

The quotation is old histor3^ but the policy of making England 
irive at the expense of Indian industries still continues unabated. 

14 
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Diitt writes as late as igoi that -''the bread of Indian artisan an 
mantifacturer is still leavened \\'ith a sense of injnstioe and n 
statesmen has yet seriously endeavoured to protect, foster an 
revive their old and ruined industries. Lancashire ^vorld not permi 
nr v rnoh endeavour, if it was made.'^ 

Help To Uskek In New Era. 

T would now ask the educated men of India to consider if the 
would still stoop to be clothed at the hands of tlie same Laoca 
sMrein whose interest our country has been so far degraded an< 
rendered destitute. Would not the fine pieces of foreign cotton 
goods hang heavily on our body? I utter not these in hatred t 
Lancashire but out of love to the millions v’ho^ would get a morse 
of food if vou, educated men, would cease to be clotlicd by foreignen 
for your examnle wall filter clown and help to usher in a new en 
in our industrial, economic, and also assuredly, in our political life. 

I am afraid, my friends, I have tiied out your patience by thi 
long and somewhat discursive homily — I beg to be excused— it i 
so difficult to stop when anvthing touches the heart so nearly, ant 
so manv issues are raised. Really much of what has been suit 
ought to be unnecessary, for I fiatter myseli that i am arguing t( 
the convinced — and convinced by one far greater than mvself,’ no 
merplv bv words but by the force of bis living example. That frai 
figure, loin-clothed in’ Khaddar, eloquent in its very silence, rousec 
India as by electric thrill, from one end to the other, and mnvec 
her to spare no pains in realising the ideal her great leader ha r 
placed before her. I can only add my feeble voice to that soul 
stirring appeal which ought not to stand in iir*ed of any sncl 
addition. 

I conclude, my eyes are turned to the Verravada gaol — inskh 
th'^ :roi-bars of which lies encaged the mortal frame of the patriot 
S' ' ir o' m^dcjn India, the newest and nobl^^t soul that ever drev 
he who thought -j '■ a. :1 - ’.■•hd an 1 lived Hie gospel o 

ila's sV'.n.tiou. Though hi our iufiniie surro'wC shame hi' 

mi 'ril still lies xhere, we knuw Ins spirit is over with us 

ew'r rc^'lv to rouse us and iiispi-re us whenev’er we are lapsing intc 
inerda. hliy that spirit an 1 tha t shining c->:anrf»!.c over le id us oi 
in o ir nn^st for freedom! Mi-’ we ever b,' worthy oi our orop 
Exr-^mplar! MAHATMA CAN DHI KI J \V ! 
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Ail— inaia Volunteers’ Conference 

i^tJUASAVA—moni X'iiC'itix'iii/'isii 1 'j 23 

Ai4*ii.uja vcjUiiiettEb' Co;iierer>ca wcs he:d at Cccanaca cr. *l«e 
Ucc. uu'iLi l'*auu.4 4.a\^ailir lal i^ehru as liie Pres.aena Vucuuieer 

L>«-icgai'4s» iiWiii tn?; Gtiicreui i^rovmces were present in iasge membeis, a>nd 
siUiiwst an iii« *eaau.g Coxigre&sHicn atienoteQ and took a large pan m 
.’iti pracecUiugs. t5j. i'v. iNagsswara Kao x^autaiUs cnaiima*i ot me Kucep- 
.ioa v^cnmn«<.tee delivered me weiComc auaress m Piuiai oi %vtuoh the 
loiiowmg IS a iransiaiiou : - 

Chairnian’s Address 

iiruiucisj, Kadiiwi'a 'ovva. xUandai , — i davc ^rcul p casrure iu 

3 oU, iiiciiiuoi-j Ox lue ivaaiiira ijcvo. -uaiiclai, Co Luis# 
ijiCieiiL auu u^bLonc xaucL, tao pore ui t-ocanadu ib a 

;it-a*,iw.a ci l>iiuaii t^orumdiCiai.eiu, tac Aaudra Ulux abuuaU* m 
tnciCnt ti'aUiUoUb, tue Comaiou aciitage oi Aryan cuiiaic. i. vMa»n» 
:ae Aiuuuur oi weAcouiia^ you. Lac circjQiLecta ui new inaia naa 
.anca uii vvoiLmci saoumcjib waicn v.oUi.cL aavc Dome xCspoAxsiuxaLieb 
nuag v\im iiuauui. joUL yuur wcicoxiic to luib \jaaaxxm-gar la a 
,>CiCoj.jac to now Uie ana ^tcat tebpoabiOiuucs. iiicbc bimpic auu 

vouiCciUi btiuciUxCo coUYcy i>u wUtyagAaJuib iViaiiainidi'b ruomb ol! 
iCiVioo aaa sudv^iia^. 

jbiouictb, you iiving in critical uoacj?. JLiie-cui rents are 
novmg wiiu a gxcat vclwoiiy. Duciai, xciigiouS) puiiLi^.ai ant 
*pi.iitaai upucavai la .c-adepiug tac woriu, JNcvv lUeaib ana new lUe- 
’aiuca aio ucAug C-catca. i^o^bucvibui, Oommuuibm, DudaUbm, 
^omiiieroiansm, i’«*bc.bUsm ana luiuiaiibui aic only a lew tyiupioms 
it tue tvesLiug uxbcabc wiucu lo xtumup .umau natu^u* 

vVuiie tjue UuUb auovc are enj^ageu m ic-ai>ap*ng the piesent 
xcr Gi tjux^a, die tm uuv.a L.iww .o cuga^ed ui making *ranuc 
Uoi'b to upAJioiu tuc uaU oraer oi inu.gc', a ne tiemenaoub saciihceb 
uurnig yu.si .oi '-v» aUc V\ ai* auu itb coiisc<^acnr svii-iima j‘aw«i 
.ut iitcrea tue juuiuan neaic. DoC*aA, xncoiieCirUai, poAiiical anU 
ciiguLib auiniuauon nas not iooseued its grip. Jcturopcan aaiions 
te «tui pursuiug tncir oia game, riiougn luc wmte actuons’ oody 
iO'ii,ic Ab totteimg at us buu*.ce, tlieiA egotism lor uGminatioxi stiil 
oxuiuufcs to Cc. noc uiitoid m-coiy to miniuUb oi people. AUose wLo 
le unaDie to bCt t**wU own aouse ui order cannoc hope tu stsc 
s* tuct b house in urder. ;:>eAi-iutcAftat ana arrogance aomiuate 
lf^I; and then act^vps hetmy c^Uousnt'bs tu fmmar* ug'iu 
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and sufferings. The blind worship of power and mammon has 
brought into operation new spiiit and new modes of action to save 
tile world from impending agony. The West is suffering trom 
egotism and the East is suffering from dejection. 

The worship of brute force and material achievements has 
placed the world under Asura power. The Satanic sway which, as 
stated in Bhagawad Geeta, delights in self-glorification, has upset 
the true Dharma. * Whenever true Dharma fails and false Dharma 
prevails, the latent Spirit rises up and restores true Dharma.” 

Our revered patriot Lokamanya Tilak gave this to his country 
as message. 

Mahatma Gandhi, our guide, friend, leader, and philosopher 
has put into practice Lokamany’s message to lead the nation to 
the promised land. Mahatmaji has shown us the way to freedom 
by the Sadhana of non-violent non-co-operation which is the right 
key to peace and freedom. This Conference of Volunteers is the 
direct outcome of this new Sadhana which has immense potentia- 
lities to save Bharatvaisha and mankind from the prevailing Asura 
forces. Your trials and temptations as Satyagrahis have shown 
you the necessity of having a disciplined Satyagraha army to free 
Bharatmata from her internal and external shackles in the great 
struggle before her. 

A Grave Situation 

When we contemplate the immensity of our struggle, dejection 
iiaturady sets in our hearts even as it set in the heart of Arjuna, 
a great and disciplined warrior, on the memorable battle-field of 
Kiirulsshetra. Arjuna after a great internal struggle followed 
Sri Krishna's advice and succeeded in doing his duty. We are con- 
fronted wiih a grave and unparalleled situation. Interenal differences 
and external repression have paralysed even cur normal activibes. 
While our activities are checked, our desire for freedom makes us 
impatient in our forward march. 

Our supreme National institution, the Indian !^ational Congress, 
is divided by party feelingg. The Bardoli constructive programme 
stands still. Pro-changerai and No-chan geis arc still <*ngaged in 
wordy warfare. Differeuceb between Hindus and IVI .nomedans, 
B ahmins and non-Brahmins, are growing wider. Floods, famine, 
plague and pestilence claim thousands of victims e\ery year, 
Druakea-ntss is on the increase. UntouchabiUty remains a bar 
to soc’ri freedom. The gloomy ’’^ternal condition is sufficient 
to scare -ryzr/ even a brave heart. • he extern .-a 1 repression 
carries away die litt e hope that is ieit even in the brave hearts. 
Thousands of Congres'* workers are shut up in prisons under one 
preteJtt or another by unlawful laws. Mahatma Gandhi, the Prince 
of I'cacG, 1 % mLiimanly punished for Ids pure lovf> of peace and 
Satyagraha. Ke erms, dyarchy, and Ministerships have strengthen- 
0.^ th" more 
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tensive under refoans ilian bitAie. The neaven-born service is raio- 
ing Its standcira oi revolt agaiust the Government ui iniia as ivs 
recent evidence betore the ituyai Coiniiiibisioa testihes. Lloya 
George Jranldy stated that the -steel iraiiie*' which dvraiio inUiaa 
ireeiiom will continue to rale uudisturbed lur years tu come. Undur 
these depressing circumstances, me siruggij ior Swarajya i& baiind 
to be arduous aud prolonged, io ci-gage ourselves anc win victory ;n 
this mteraai ana external struggle, tae time has come I'or orgamsuig 
our jN'ational resources. 

InEED Fon Volunteer Organisation. 

luahatmaji has said that Svvaiajya is to uc v,on by our own 
eSorts. Swaraj y a can not drop beiore us as a gilt eitnci :rom the 
Gods or from the bureaucracy, bat hwara^ya can he easny vren wnen 
people earnestly devote their hvos to me tervico oi jiharatmaia, 
Mahatmaji upliiied politics iroin the sordid seihsh p:aiie to a truiU- 
fai and spiriiuai one. The time lor “three days gioriii cation'' is 
over and the time for service and sacnlice has begun, ihis new 
ordeal, though it scaiea away many a L-ongiestman irom its ranks, 
has created an army oi Sat^ agiaiiis vv^^j have consecrated tlieir lives 
for the services of the motherland. Past expciience has shown that 
out of the heteiogenous mass of Congreasmeii, it is neimet desirable 
nor possible to cieate a homogenous army of featyagrahi soldiers, 
owing to varying ages and tempci aments, ihe time has ceme for 
creating active and efheiont vo-uii;.aiy organisations turuugucut the 
country. 

^jiauatni Uj L piUcev* greac no^es \ u»»iViii c*\pccwcva 

thmgs Iruin them, lie enjoined on them iigiu bea-uifcC.ijiiue uau luo 
observance ot non-violetice to make tne niuvemeui usemi to the 
country, borne Congressmen insisted Irum cue loeginniug uii the 
relaxation of discipline enjoiued on the vu-uaieers, out i'iahaimfcji 
instinctively feit the danger and reflated tue temptation, invents at 
Bombay, Ai.idras, and Chauri-Chaura proved the ruahatma's wisaoin. 
impatient and superheia- critics may biame k^ahdtmaji tor w'eakaeas 
but batyagrahis wno uaderotund ms no Lie purpese cannot aitnbu*,o 
bis abanuonment oi Civn Biaobedieuce j-rogramme to ms weaknesa. 
Maiiaimaji had seen cioariy Imc danger aheau 11 those evea'cs and 
stepped the camp aigii. rcis 'Uiuscl; ih:.,:. vu:v: tcaier^ like 

Lala Lajpat Kai shouJu iail to bee itiah-*tmajLs greatness when he 
aba^xioued the Saiyagiaua campaign. No gcoc \ud resuk: frera 
pursomg this subject further, uur prcoeut purpose .s x’ ^-'r^-paro 
the country to attain Swaraiya by oh peaceiu: and legiumAtc meani;. 

Lesson of Cjiauri-chaura anl> Nagpur. 

Events at Cbr.uri- Cbaura typ'^sed the detects in v’oiuateer 
crganisatuais and Volunteers. The x\'agpur ilag •fight and the Aiiad 
success brought out tne merits o, tbe v.-in/jiLeer organh/aLums 

t -"eiy . f-Cver h'> r ri*'',. 
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jucretary to ui.s yjaiertiuc.-, poinvs out, b'ztzz,i^ dib^iplme is rcquirsd 
Tula me Vuiuacoero ou me cme Dasis oi -‘4 ‘wja-\'io.ence iajua saciiiicc. 

UiSigOE J.DEALS OF xNDaAN \ GLUNIiiEiCS 

'iiie VolaAceei mos’ciiieiii .s an olisnoui oi western idiiiiariaai. 
.n icej oouaiiiCb wucie cuuscripuou ib uist-iiicvi, voiiijutdiy by^mm 
}t seivice is aaopteU. in u-^peuaeuc cuuutiics like lAuay, cvea 
.uio voluntary traiuiug is not pos^^^iOie, as me ioicigu power iiao no 
xuso lu Li'iv* people, iuom me Degin^iing ox tlie xiioiciii I-iationai 
Jiongress, vuiuiiteeis have been reinietiiig lavaiuaoie services to 
;iie xsatiOuax cause. Wiiia tUe adoption oi seii-reiiance ana JSoa- 
violent x\un-co' operation aa me guiaing poncy oi tue Congiess, 
,iie memoas and idecua oi vuiuntaiy organ.sai'Muns licve unueigoae 
jomplete change. When tue wave ot rson-co-opeiation was at its 
leiguc, thouaauds oi Congress and Khiiahit V^omutoers jomeu the 
nov emeu t and rendeiea vaiuabi- .services lo mo country. Sut liie 
)as;c principie oi oacyagrana wn.cn is tno iounaation for i\on- 
/ioieac i\ on- c..- operation has not b^cn graspea by the voiunteers. 
iruth, ..\oja-vioicnce ana cacrihce requite courage and patience to 
,u oep.acLisect. iti me coiuhcL between idiviiie ana Asura lorccs, 
.juougix UiUmatei^ vie to. y is bouna to be on me siae o± Divine 
.orce^, x^suia lorce^ arc at^d bwaymg the uorid. in tins cunxixcc 
.or cupremacy between brute lorce and toul-loice, between enjoy- 
nent and ^ suhering, between Western and Dastern * bam&kar ' 
^cuitures), iiharata-putrds are aestined to piay a leading part. 

M iH.^XriAji'S -^XAluPbE 

TiiC divin-j ei.v.r.'ipte o. Am umaji^o wcu s.io-hic- has .linmphed 
jVer Dx a , " aoaC'S* sVj-iIac xieijutaxmaj* •& XAwn x.* y io iockcui up wicain 
CAC wa.iS o* Yerravvaua j ui, nxo j.-xi.uicu pwivauts xUiuugnuUt Uxe 
rtcriu. -Viana niaji aaa Via :catod rlumaUxLy at me bar ux tae wuria. 
Vlaiiatruaji .*3tdiaus c*’”o.aiy as tue lorcmost niau la me world, tiiu 
jpiat piociaiiES Its eteiaai t: 'ai 2 ipa. DukciiUaayd'b aiessage is rc- 
lec^ed in .aauannaji'b pcrt><j.^ai exar.pD, Dux woibe t.m 's ana more 
severe wria^b nre yet tw ceme, xhuny a Vajapai auo Akaa Lave to 
men tricate ol "uhciiag -ad oaennoe ui uxe to wm VxCtoAy m 
Lac giCaw stxUggic* manatmu.Ji has demonst- akfCu. the world by his 
sUuciing me way to buccesb, *dany h.-. '.yagia*iT.s m us hail have 
unaeitakea this pi.,gruixu.ge \ac ^tini uetermiaaiioi to toiiow 
Malintmaji’s eSw. ap*e, to do taeir uuty through su^-'ermg and 
sacrihcc. .Most ol you hav'e au£ered ior the cause ux Non-C'.-opera" 
tion. ihe movenen*: Uas cnangea its claraccer, xhe material 
basis oi the ngvemeut is caangea into spiritual bxsiN Ihe material 
;doals ox seif-asseruon and sexi-^ otecti' -n a. e luiuea into sea-cfiace« 
ment and sttli-surrtnaer, .-housanas uhcred tixemseives a:> vicumii 
at tue alter oi truth and .ignt. Y^our e' 'ence and the country's 
saprv.me need emphasise the imp .*tive duty oi Piacing the iJ^atio' 
Volunteer Oigaa*sauon on tiiaiy national ana permanent n ‘>uaa- 
%^9m 
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AT’^lif* ni?5 ^v "hpi*! «;'howD f'f^e w^yV^ wjiv tTi divSr.f* 

is Tf^Pi] S^vnrnU^n, Bh?irHfa Slrm^ik^ir^ favou-ah** to cniMe 
ns to thfit thron^h arc'ent <5?imsk«?ra \v’dch 

1i«s givftn birth to ^nridha, Dadhichi, Arinna. and Bh^e'^bma* has 
not^nt-inluies to cr?^a+« thousands of Satvawrahis in this 
fincient Sp'^itnai Innd. ^^elf-corstrol, p^h^denial and self-s^c'-iiice 
rtre trn^^ norths to salvation. These d‘vrnft xdrtjes have to be 
dev^lonei hv n^'^n'-p.r traininsf and ors-anisa+ion. Yon p^'e nrivih^Sfed 
to Vivp in evf^ntfnl tim-=s and work under the sniritnal insolation ^ of 
"ttqhafma Oandhi to work ont owr d^^stinv. Youth is fh^ snriti^-* 
tfme of h’f***, full o*‘ nrom-sp, hon^, tdea'ism, and eni-linslasm for 
action. The sricred and dhldcuH duf-v of cr^atin?? Kew "r.dia tf^sts 
with von. dowers nf Bha7•a^•^^mata- Tn the words of 9ree Krishna, 
von are the inhsr'^ors of the Divine Kingdom. ''T^hatma Gandhi 
has ^hown the r*ath to Biv'ne ICin^doo through snfteririGf and 
sacrifice. Awake, arise, oror^nise and act to f'dfil the cp/*I of the 
Motherland oTid follow -^he f "orsters of Mahstrcai: S 

Under the wise and en^hn?i'*stic !?ir‘dence rf onr devoted 
patriot. <^nhit Tawahar''o^ Y'^hrnii. Tiav the Divine Powers 

crown the prrc.-cd'n^s of thir Confor-.irxti with harmo-ny and success ! 


The Presiderstial Address 

Pardit Jawahirbl Nehru then delivered hh nf^rlre^s in Hmdli of which the 
followinj? is a translation. 

A Private to the Front 

T thank von for the honour yon hav® done me and the confi- 
dence yon bav.^ reposed in me in choosinsr me a'^ the President of 
this Conferppre. ^ton have embarked on a .Sf'^at venture fnll of the 
prr»Tni=''‘ ot hicb er:de'>vonr aod nnb'^e act*i*^ve3nent and it was fittinia: 
that von cho-e a Captain wdse in le’^der^hip «nrl capable of Sfuidingf 
von aright But sometime- i' happens tbcr the cant'^m otherwise 
pnc"'j!Ted and circnr?“^s^nTice? force an ordinri.’'y soldier to tbe front and 
in case, even^*^' f-itid .Vrcums^ances r<'>r unknown to yon, have out 
cn hi-imbie wo-ker in this p-esidertial ' bow t^^ toiw d*-cipioTi. 

■Rn^ T com-^ to YOU ns a mere soMier and not as an oiTicer. Perhaps 
Tnnnv of von aro not nwa-e ■’bet v.-a rs ?<?o I Lis a member of the 
Onicer\s Tr.tm«r»<i‘ Corns in ni^ 'cho '1 in Fn^^md. But I ended niv 
rrtfer in ^be ter^torial armv EnjUnd ns nrivote and was not 
even awarded anv bads^e or oiher F.-c:n of disuiicH:o o diirins? niv I wo 
years service in it. As a privnte, then, i come to von ami vour 
indulgence. 
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** We meet here to-day to consider how we can make ourselves 
more fit to serve our conntrv and hasten the dav of her liberation. 
We meet as soldiers of freedom and must be men of action rather 
than of words. I r^hall endeavour to set an exarcinle in this respect 
by being as brief and business-r-ke as possible in the address. 

The problem before us is to organise a body of disciplined volun- 
teers who will serve their country and be prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves at the altar of freedom. Our thoughts naturally go to the 
volunteer organisations of the other countries and we seek guidance 
from them. Specially do i think of Ihe Irish volunteers and the part 
they took in the strugpjle for Irish freedom. We should profit by the 
experience of others but we must not forget that there is really not 
much in common between us and many of the western volunteer 
organisations. That analogy of the Irish volunteers is a dang^-rnus 
one and we can profit morp by avoiding their ntetbods and mistakes 
than by copying them. The vary foundation of our movement 
for freedom is non-violence and anyvolunteer organisation that is 
to render efipcti\'e service to this movement must have non-violence 
for its basic principle. 

The Weakness and Sthength of the Organisation 

We ha%'e had volunteers for manv years, volunteers in the 
Congress, volunteers for social work, Thev worked for a while and 
then returned to their business. Then came non-co-operation and 
more permanent groups of Congress and Khilqfat volunteers were 
formed. Their numbers and power grew till Government, anxious 
to check their growth, applied the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and declared them unlawful associations. The wonderful response 
of the people to this challenge of Government must be fresh in 
every one's memory. Large numbers joined the volunteers and 
braved Government action and many thousands went to iail Even- 
tnallv for verv w''ariness Government stopped arresting them. 
But when the official opposition was lessened, the inner weakness of 
our volunteer organisations became apparent and they dwindled 
awav, also for weariness. In 102 ^ another organised attempt was 
mad** to enlist volunteers and the triumph of Nagpur redeemed 
<7restlv the want of success in manv parts of the conntrv. Thi®, in 
brief, is the sto^-v of our volunteers even the=e few lines will 
have made clear to us oar strength and our weakness. 

Our Past Record 

Volunteers can be of manv kinds, but I take it that in 
this Conference w? mesn bv a volunteer a person who has 
the qualiHes of a soldier. Bv the verv nature of onr struggle 
he must be non-violent. But in all other respects he must 
resemble the good soldier. He must he prepared to face danger 
courageously and to sacrifice himself 'f necessary. He must be 
tit and disci •alined and mu'^t obey his officers* commands We 
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have seen in the past how thousands of our 3/oun^ men Kravt^y 
faced sufe'ing and few of us can d«.'abt that ‘housandq woun* s’^.-ing 
up aqja’n when tbs cal! comes. We haveaiso ?erri how v:Me'* y .coking 
in discipline our volunteers were and htr.v our moveinen* siiffer«*d 
because of this want of discipline, rhe fault was not W© 

paid litt e heed to discipUne or dri 1 and spent our time an i energy 
in exhortations and appeaJs. We forgot that courage w th.»ut discip- 
line is of little avail and a body, however brave, is powerVss before 
a trained armv Our object was not to have a b^»iy <'*f traiord 
volunteers. We merely w;.nted to create an atmosphere of stcnfioe 
anvl to infuse cou age into many of our nerveless brothers. W»* suc- 
ceeded won ierfu ly m our endeavour, hot this success w u d have 
been even gi eater and more lasting if our peophj had been disci' 
plined, 

Need for Training and Discipline 

We have thus made no proper eSort so far to h-ive real 
volunteers and the first question for us to determine is whether 
we require trained and disciplined men who will act like so’diers 
)r whether we want brave but untrained men to face suff-Tin » and 
po to jail. Are we a ming at sending people to j .il to vindicate 
Jar National honour as we did in Nagpur in 1921, or are we desirous 
>£ training our people first and afterwards^ whenever occasion a ises 
o ofier them for jail or any other service ? The difirrence between 
hese two m^^thods is material, ahhough perhaps it miv not appear 
o. 1 would strongly recommend that we should choose rhc latter 
ourse and make every efiort to have a trained volunteer corps, 
Without this training our strength will be wasted and our courage 
rid bear little fruit. Above ev-rything we must concentrate on 
his training and having given this training, we shall have fitter 
len and women for construciive work and civil disobedience. If 
his view commends iisel to this Conference and trammg and 
iscipl ne are to be made our first objective then it isdes.’able 
lar we should offer this training to as U ge a number of people as 
ossible, for the training will make them bet er citizens and more 
ipable servants of the M -therland. I wouli put as few oh^truc- 
ons in their way as possible. Out of their number I would suggest 
lat volunteers be chosen for constructive work and civil disobe- 
ience and they must take the Congress volunteer pledge betore 
ley undertake any responsible work. 

The Question of Control. 

The second important question which this Conference will have 
I consider is what relation the volunteer organisation should bear to 
e Congress. I think that there is little doubt that the volunteers 
nnot be independent of the Congress. It would be di^cult f 'ir the 
svement to succeed without the fullest support from Congress-men 
d even if it happened to prosper there wo^H Solway? be danger of 

14(a) 
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friction and conflict. The volunteer organisation should therefore 
be subordin«»te to the Congress and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee or Working Committee should lay down the policy and 
guide the movement. It is also clear to me that it will be difficult 
to maintain discipline amongst the volunteers if District and Town 
Congress Committees are continually interfering with the organisa- 
tion. I would suggest that the Provincial Congress Committees 
should cuide and control the Volunteer Organisation in their pro- 
vince. but in that no subordinate committee should be em- 
powered to interfere. I feel that in any event the work of organi- 
sing volunteers must of necessity be largely provincial, and it ig 
fltting that the P. C. Cs should have a say in it. At the same time I 
am clear that an efiective Al'-India co-ordination will be necessary if 
once a strong and efficient volunteer organisation is to be created 
in India For this purpose an All-India Board for Volunteers should 
be aop 'tinted. The Board will act in accordance with the directions 
given by the Working Committee of the Congress. This arrange- 
ment will keep the Volunteer organisation under the Congress 
and will at the same time avoid undue interference with their 
internal management or discipline. As the Board and the Provincial 
Congress Committee are both subordinate to the A. I. C. C., there 
is no reason wh}' there should be any friction between the two. 
The volunteers will of course work in towns and districts in co- 
operation with the town and district committees, 

I have had my brief say. The whole lesson of the past three years 
teaches us that discipline is essential for us and without it we can 
ha dly hope to succeed. Most of our weaknesses can be traced to our 
lack of discipline. I feel sure that if this Confe»‘ence results in an 
organised attempt to train or discipline our people it will do the 
greatest service to the cause of freedom. Our A kali brethren are 
to-day living us an example of an effective action on non-violent 
lines. They are brave and self-sacrificing. Their real strength their 
dscipline. Let us profit by this example for a year and more. 
Many of us have engaged ourselves in debate and argument to the 
detriment of much of other work. We who aspire to be soldiers 
«^hould have lictle to do with \»rordy warfare and as members 
of this Conference or as Volunteers should concentrate on 
the issues before us and leave high matters of policy to other times 
nnd halls. Let this be a brotherhood of service which all who love 
India and desire to see her free can ioin. Our beloved leader is 
in jail and the glorious spirit he infused in us has dwindled and 
grown less. Our eyes wander from the goal, and our feet falter, but 
the dark days have passed and work again beckons us Some of the 
omens may still appear unpropitious. But let us remember that 
the noble Betcor. K mg Priam's son, as he sallied out on the plains 
of Troy to fisht the mighty Achilles, being urged by his brother to 
bow to unfavourable omens and retreat, replied: “ One Omen is best 
to fl^ht for our country". 
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Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Loyalty to Mahatma Gandhi 

“The Volunteers assembled in tins Con erence pay thoir ioyal 
homage to their great leader, Alahatma Gandhi, and declare tiieir 
firm determination to loilovv the programme oi non-violent non- 
co-operation as laid down by him”. 

Sj. H. N. Singh Congratulated 

“This first Ail- India Volunteers Conference pays its due respect 
to the great satyagrahi Sjt. Hridaya iSarayan Singh who i'acrificed 
bis life in Nagpur jail m vindication ol the honour ol the National 
dag.” 

Srimati Sarojini Devi next moved 

Training of Volunteers 

“This Conference feels the supreme necessity/ *A training 
jigciplining the volunteers in order to enable them to olier civil dis- 
obedience at any time and to help in the carrying out oi the cons- 
tructive programme, and this Conference requests the Congress to 
'ecQonise the Ali-india Vomnteers Organisation and help it m its 
noik with such financial help it can render to it.” 

In doing so, she emphasised in Urdu at great length the imme* 
iiate necessity iot this organisation. Uheir object w^as to ta! ; an 
ictive part in civil disobedience and not to ferment any violence, 
^ spirit of strict discipline would be created am‘^ng them and the 
)rganisation would be under the aegis of the Congress. The volua- 
eers should always be prepare v sacrifice their lives in the seivicc 
ii +heir counwy, thtir only weapon being r.on-vioient non-co-rpera- 
ion. The volunteers would carry out ail the mandates o: the 
congress* 

Sjt. Harisarvottama seconding the resolution in Teiugu 
aid tuai the Volunieers were to be suMciencly trained for national 
^ork. They desired to help the Congress and were in no way 
aval organisation to it. they thereiore requested lecognition at 
ae hands of the Congress. 

The iiesolution was further supported by Fani t Mohanlalj: 
hathurvedi, Dr. Kitchlew and Devi iNaoroji, the pta.iu daughter o! 
^adabhoi Naoroji, and carried* 

A Provisional Board was then formed and emoor t to conic: 
ith the Congress and discuss their draft with 
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1 remember wliat wealth of learning was bestowed on"it. In the 
Calcutta Congress speaker after speaker spoke on the various 
constitutions of the West. 

As I shall say always, what India wants is not the constitu- 
tion of any nation or any country. India wants the right of building 
up her ow'n constitution, which in time will be known and admired 
and worshipped. That is the Swaraj . A word came from America 
everybody spoke of “self-determination.'' We are charmed by the 
phrase. May I point out to you that the western conception of self- 
determination of nations is altogether a false conception ? It may be 
true to their culture. It is not the self determination of the Indian, 
How was it applied in the West ? They have called meetings and 
by the show ot hands is self-determination arrived at. 

It is not for the show of force but it is different altogether, and 
that is, that everything be determined by your genius, by your own 
temperament, and your Sadhana. Not that every human being 
should meet on one day and proclaim the system of Government 
which they ’want. It must evolve out of their own consciousness 
which is theirs to represent to the whole world. That is self-deter- 
mination and that is Swaraj, 

Violence Gives Birth to Autocracy 

You find that Swaraj is possible with non-violence. Violence is not 
desired to bring Swaraj. What does it matter wheth ;r one autocrat 
or two autocrats rule ? Your House of Commons to-day is a house 
of autocrats. The French legislature is a Legislature ot autocrats. 
If the labourers strike, the soldiers shoot them down. This has 
been followed in England, is this Swaraj ? 

The ideal of centralization is a military ideal. The ideal of dis- 
cipline is a military discipline. What the world wants is not the 
shitting of militarism trom the soldiers, not the discipline where 
orders are to be followed, but the discipline which is bom in 
you. That is the only discipline upon which civilization can stand. 
Following orders— 'how long can it go ? It can go on till you become 
weary and revolution breaks up. What follows is a thirst for blood. 

“1 warn you*', Deshbandhu continued, “that tollo'ving of these 
foreign ideals is to create violence. Let Swaraj be established on 
that loundation which can only be done in the villages. Ask every 
one to cater for themselves* to live on themselves. Do not kill them, 
1 want the living out ot myself. I hate in central organisation 
We have not much of this centralization. I always have been a 
rebel against that constitution, i want to do good to my province* 
1 will not be crushed by the central organisation even of the 
National Congress*" 

The Self Ideal of Katiohalism 

The seli-idcai oi nationalism is a German development, scmethiiig 
patagonistic to the English development. God manifests himseU ih 
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3 variety of forms. We are not the same, yet we are the same. 
Much has come out and expressed itself in two different forms. 
Temperaments are different ; how can I attain mv salvation if I 
follow vour tamperament ?— that is the meaning of the Geeta ; "do 
not follow the religion of another" 

Taken as individuals you are different to me, I am different to 
you. If you represent yourself and not misrepresent me, and if T 
represent myself, we develop that one power of humanity. Man in 
eternal, the nation is eternal, humanity is eternal, and eternal is God 
because all these different forms of diversity" are the manifestation of 
God If your politics are based upon this fundamental truth then, that 
politics is not Indian which will turn out the British from the 
country. I shall be no party to it. Turn out the British because 
they are hinderins? our life. In the whole of onr heart 
let us be Indians. We will not be ruled by foreign ideals and foreign 
liberties. We wish to stand, we wish to grow, in onr own lives. In 
the garden you find flowers of many kinds. The flowers are the 
same and not the same. You can not improve the rose by trviug 
to make it a lily. Why can't you? because they are diverse. Yet 
the whole of them put together is the beauty of the garden. Live 
for yourself, live for the society, for the nation, and the nation for 
humanity. Those who want to represent themselves have no clash of 
nrinciples. but when they misrepresent there is clash. The nation 
that does not represent itself insults God and humanity. Let us 
live together if it says, ‘brother, we have got a right to live as you. 
Let us not appropriate what is yours,” Men mav represent them- 
selves and men may grow to their full stature. Non-co-operation 
is this. I claim for this doctrine. 

Need of Non-Co-Operation 

It is impossible to live without N. C O. An individual cannot 
grow without N. C. O. and cannot co-operate with humanity unless 
in. the first place he gets rid of what is violent and things which drag 
him down, which prevent him from growing. I have read in books 
that the very first thing to utter mantras is to take vour mind away 
from what is against you from the religious point of view. An indivi- 
dual cannot develop without this. Apply this idea to the nation, 
A nation must first non-co-operate with all the forces which are 
weighing her down, because unless the nation grows, the nation 
does not contribute to and co-operate with humanity at large. 
If you want to co-operate with the British Government, we can 
only do so by surrendering ourselves and by denying to ourselves 
what God has given us. The ideal of co-operation needs true things, 
not co-operation which means surrender. The poet of Bengai 
described goats which were sacrificed as to co-operate with the 
master. British Government and we are co-operating just as the 
^oats with the master by surrendering ourselves. I am speaking of 
ligher co operation, Oxiv contribution to humanity is not possible 
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■telltesyoH non*co-opsrat0. That is thespiritaal doctrine that is 
political doctrine. Spirituality demands that every nation must 
mast fulfil its truth. This system of Government must 
ti# , removed. Self-purification demands that 3-ou should remove 
/your hand from this machinery as you, Hindus and Muhami. 
’m^ns of India, are now doing. To purify yourself you must take 
your hands oS from the machinery. You have to suffer. Without 
Sfifiering no nation grows, no indmdual grows. No nation on the 
prface of the earth can ever grow to its full height unless it is 
..■Wiling to non-co-operate. The soul of India cries out for its represent 
■'tci&n, The soul of India lies bleeding unless she represents herself-*^* 
<w:cannot stand before the world and say " I am one.” Let the 
, tebn nation live its life. The difierence of opinion between myself 
another brothers is this. The Councils, the law courts, and the 
.liSincational institutions arrest my growth I claim to be entitled 
■fo 'break them asunder, to demolish them, to destroy them— this is a 
, 1 ^ of constructive work. I claim b-.' the Divine right to brealc'' 
;®y_chains to dp.^troy these things ol evil. I repeat, the greatest 
of constructive work that lies befr^re India is the destruction 
bureaucracy. The ideal requires and demands that not one 
^dent should remain in the Guverameire institutions to-day 
|0pse that remain shall admit that they are there because of their 
jf^^ess. Let all the students take part 'in the gloiy^ of the battle. ' ' 

‘This idea! of non-co-operation calls upon students to leave 
^df^ment Educational Institutions, i know of students in Bengal' 

8 have been turned out of their houses by their parents because" 
left Government schools and co leges. Sname to those parents,' 
have turned out heir children and shame on mysoifthat lc 
g|!d apt prevent it although I saw It with my own eyes (here Mr 
®'broke in tears). Continuing -Mr Das said “ if you have not gal' 
|P,i,^urage to non-co-operate, assist those who have non-^y 
raffed. If you take two morsels of food give one to your brother ’i 
R-have got many opponunities of service during the vacatio'^ 
Mifhs. You ctn go to villages and educate the peopie, teacn th©#'*' 
management of villages, and above all teacn them how 
weave in this silent way. You can help India to achiev^^ 



The Moderates* Meeting 

The Moderate Party after sustaining a heavy defeat at the last 
lections in November throughout India had fallen into a deep 
epression from which it seemed as if it could hardly rise. The 
all of Sir Surendranath in *the Calcutta polls, coming immediately 
fter the disastrous' defeat of Mr. S, R, Das by the Swarajists* 
funded, as many believed, the death-knell of the Indian Moderates. 
?he great stalwarts of the Party were one by one unseated, la 
lombay the Education Minister, Dr. R. P. Pranjpye was defeated; 
lir Chimanlal Setalval and lit, Kamat shared the same fate; so in the 
r. P, Mr. Chintamani. The defeat of Mr. Hriday N. Kuozru in the 
J, P., though backed by the great name of Pt. Maiaviya, was a 
opeless portent for the Moderates. In ^ladras* Mr. Seshagiri Iyer 
rsLS defeated and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer entered the Assembly through 
tie back-door of nomination. Everywhere the Swarajists were the 
eroes of the hour, and won seat after seat with increditable 
ipidity as against men of the IModerate party. 

Before all this the IMoierates following in the wake of theit 
saders fell into utter disorganisation. This was rejected in a large 
leasurein their annual meeting at Poona held in the X'mas week* 
Tot more than 430 delegates from all over India attended^ 
he lack of animation, except when the subjects committee con- 
dered the boycott of the Empire Exhibition, extended even to 
he juvenile part of the audience, among whom the khadi jacket and 
he Gandhi cap were by no means rare. It was symptomatic of the 
xtremely limited appeal that the Liberal Party and its work make 
D that overpoweringly large section of the population whose 
haracteristics are ardent spirits, love of humour and abounding 
nergy. The attendance from other provinces than Bombay was not 
irge, the Punjab, Behar and Bengal being totally^ unrepresented* 
Tot a word of explanation was heard of this abstention on the part 
f these provinces, one of which boasts of having been the birth 
lace of moderation in politics. Madras did not send its weightiest 
Bpresentatives, while the absence of the Bombay stalwarts, in 
pite of the nearness of Poona, cannot be explained on any gronnd 
xcept the existence of some deep-rooted cause of dis-union.^ It 
as been stated that these kept aloof even from the combined 
ecnonstration of all political parties which took place a few months 
go in Bombay in connection with the Kenya decisions, 

, The whole attention of the Liberal Federation was concentrated 
a the Kenya question, as the two great personalities, Mr. Sastri and 
ir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who dominated it had made the Kenya 
adiaus' problem their very own. While the Indian National 
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Congress at Cocatiada was deliberating on the consolidation of the 
position of Indians in their own home, the Liberal Federation was 
engaged in discussing the position of Indians abroad, in Kenya and 
other Dominions and British colonies. The reason for this is to 
be sought in the fact that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the President 
was coming fresh from England after a strenuous fight for the 
Kenya Indians in the last Imperial Conference. The turn that 
his mission had taken in England could not but have made a 
lasting impression on liim, for it was a humiliation which the 
master moderate could not swallow. Mr. Sastri's attitude can be 
best judged in a frank statement that he made before a public 
meeting at Bangalore on the eve of the Poona meeting. This was 
the first important political pronouncement that Mr, Sastri 
made immediately after his long convalescence of some three 
months at Bangalore. The occasion was the publication early in 
December last of the great Kenya Immigration Bill. This speech is 
reproduced below. In the Subjects Committee of the Liberal 
F^eration Mr. Sastri took a bfld sland in the matter of boycott 
of British goods. A resolution to this effect w»as moved and was 
opposed by the President, hut was passed by a majority iollowing a 
Strong speech irom Mr. Sastn, This seemed to threaten a split, but 
in deference the susceptibilities of Sir Tej Bahadur, Mr. Sastri agreed 
to drop the resolution from being brought before the open meeting 
of the Liberal Federation. 

Mr. Sastri’s Bangalore Speech 

The following is the speech of Mr. Sastri referred to above, 
Afhar some remarks of a personal character, Mr. Sastri turned to 
bis Dominion tour and proceeded : — 

Having failed and not, as some of you said, succeeded in the 
mission entrustel to me, I feel like a person who has fallen from a 
high estate. You gave me a great commission. J went forth know- 
ing that it was difficult, knowing too that many other stronger and 
braver fighter for India's cause gladly avoided it. 1 knew that I 
should fail* But I undertook the task, because I knew that my 
failure would not matter, that perhap. through my failure somebody 
after me wou d be enabled to build up a succe.ss that you and your, 
Children of the futire might really cherish as one of India's achieve- 
ments within the Empire. 

Kenya Lost, Everything Lost 

Don't expect me to go fully into the recent history of this Kenya, 
affair. But you will forgive me it 1 make a few observations which 
1 cannot keep back in thi? my first public speech, after an enforced 
but temporary retirement Well, •• Ken^^a lost, everyttiing lostv'5 
Von nave been reminded of that expression of mine more than once 
this evening. I really feel that in this case of Kenya, a good 
I |h hound up of vital importance to the whole future history ot this 
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country, it is dilBcult for me to speak with moderation upon a sub- 
ject touching so deeply, not merely our interests, but onr pride as 
Indian citizens. 1 will, however, forbear to use language that might 
seem to abuse the hospitality of an Indian State, but certain obser- 
rations I must make on this occasion. 


The Beal Inwardness of the affair 

Some one said that the history of this Kenya betrayal might be 
ead in a public document. Believe me. friends, if you wish to 
mow the real inwardness of this affair, do not pay any attention 
o that fuliginous document which they call the White Paper, 
t does not contain the true history at all. The actual facts 
t the bottom of the case will not be found in the discussions 
hat ensued in Parliament, they will not found in the res- 
ectable newspapers of Great Britain, they will not be found, no, not 
a allusion to them, in the vast hood of oratory that marked the 
roccedings of the last Imperial Conference. No reference has been 
lade in these solemn papers to the fact that the British Cabinet 
a.ve this decision because the white people in Kenya threatened 
jbellion. I do not say that the British Cabinet got innmidated. I 
5 not say that the custodians of the Empire shrank from a tiial of 
length with such a petty little place as Mombassa or Nairobi, 
bat is not my meaning, but those who are responsible for the con- 
dct of the Empire to-day did shrink from a strrgple with their own 
mntrymen; if they ventured to put forward a regiment, the regi- 
ent would refuse to act. That was the secret of the whole thing# 


They were angry with mb 

The White Paper discusses the question as if on its merits hnd 
I its previous history. No reference, however, is made to this 
blect. When I, caring only for truth and for India's honour, 
•nlicncd it for the first time to a public audience, they all seemed 
bast. They seemed to think that I was giving utterance to some- 
ins which ought to be hidden from the public gaze. They were 
id ently not proud of the transaction. They certainly were very 
gry with me. Friends and critics, newspaper oracles, Members of 
xliameat, those who were glad any time to welcome me in the 
eet and shake hands with me as fellow-citizens, all^ thought tot I 
d been guilty of a sin of the most grievous description, much like 
5 sensitive aaughter-ini^law in a family, who having received a 
iting frem the husband, smarted under it no doubt, but far more 
'ause the brother-in-law and sister-in-law had been looking on. 
e British Cabinet and the public of r.ondon were not so ashamed 
their having yielded to fear and inflicted grievous wrong on 
jia. They were far more angry because I bad taken ’the woiW 
0 my QOnfiSeace# 
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We Ought to have a Different Government 

And now, wbat are our defenders doing ? The Government of 
India, all honour to them, stood by us to the very end of the 
discussion. Perfectly true, they gave us every moral support they 
could. But when the time for talk had gone and the time for 
something substintial had come, when \vc had to tel 5 the Briti-^h 
Cabinet that, if one ^-ide threatened rebellion, we should at least 
threaten a little trouble, when the time had come to say tbaf, our 
Government necessarily shrank back — you could not expect tfje 
agents of the British Cabinet to take up that attitude. Then, let 
me tell you for the first time more vividly than ever, for the first 
time more stirringly than ever, I felt that if we were to win our way 
in the world, we ought to have a difierent Government altogether. 
What is the state of things to-day ? 

The Immigration Bill 

The Government of India, in order to hearten us, say: ‘*Now 
that matter is gone, let us not weep over it, because all is not lost, 
Tbeie is the Immigration Bill coming on. We will discuss it 
threadbare, attack ad its p:ovisions from A to Z. We wid see what 
the Kenya people will do and what the British Cabinet will do/' 
We are going certainly to have thick books filled with discussions 
about Clause A and Exception B and Explanaiion C. Bat I assure 
you that it is the case of the young lad who was bidden to hold a 
runaway bull but was foolish enough to let the nose rope go and 
then bung on lor all he was worth by its tail. You know what 
would happen to that innocent young adventurer. Well, the people 
Of India and the Government of India are in no better case. When 
the British Cabinet allowed the Kenya Government to control our 
temigration on one pretext or another, the case was gone. The 
horse had been stolen, you might shut the door, bang a hundred 
times after, but you could not recover it by any discussion 
however meticulous, however ably conducted, of the provisions of 
the Immigiatictt Bill. I do not say that nobody should care about 
ft. I do not say that the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, 
for instance, must not busy itself with necessary representations to 
the authorities of Kenya. Let them by all means do so. But the 
essence of the matter lay here. When they said that it was neces- 
sary to administer Kenya in the interests cf the African native and 
that for that purpose it might be necessary to control immigration, 
as a theoretical propcsitton we bad no alternative but to agree, and 
wes might willingly and gladly agree as people long accustomed to 
ti e galling chains of subjection and anxious therefore to help any- 
body, even Kenya natives, to get back their rights from the white 
aggjf'ssors. We could well agree to that, and we did. 

But the point was this, that the unhappy Alr 'caa native had 
his only friends amongst Indians, that the white settler there is a 
isnd'gyabber, that he is a pcluicai tcrmtintoi business is 
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oppress, to keep down, lo make selfish lav»s, to csact labour from 
poor people there, to use their energies for his own benefit ; in other 
words, to use the language of one of IbeiT" accredited spokesmen, 
having stolen the lands of the native the next thing was to steal his 
limbs If immigration w^as to be controlled, the immigration of the 
white man was to be controVed, aud not that of the Indian. That is 
an attitude that we ought to h^ive taken and that is an attitude that 
we should yet lake in the matter. I expressed it several times in 
London. I have nothing to conceal and I will say that again. But 
there comes the trouble. Do you expect Lord Reading to say so 
for you ?_ Do you expect Lord Reading and his Government to say 
that if immigration has to be controlled, it has to be in the case of 
whites and not of Indians ? Every one of them might feel so, and 
I believe :n my heart of hearts that evey one does feel so but nobody 
dares to say it ; and yet if we are to win in this case, that is the 
thing, however unpleasant, to be said. There again comes a handi- 
cap in our having a Government which can only go a short way in 
championing our rights, which cannot sneak the full truth, which 
cannot speak as you and I would, which cannot tell the British 
Cabinet, '*Be impartial, be just if you dare, and tell your own people 
not to do wrong/* 

The Elections 

There is another point that is being forced upon my attention. 
However unwilling I was to recognise it in such vivid colours in the 
past. I can no longer conceal from myself that without a Goverh* 
ment that we could make and unmake as free people, we are bound 
to lose m ti« struggle in future. It is to that great object that all 
our energies have now to be bent. All talk of moderate and 
immoderate, oi extreme and mean in Indian politics, has now no 
meaning for me. All must unite round this banner of Dominion 
status, and that promptly. What do we hear from the representa- 
tives of British power in India today ? Ido not envy Lord Reading 
this task. I certainly do not believe that fate has beea excessively 
kind to him in calling upon him, liberal as he is in poTtics, to 
about the country on the eve of a general election and tell the 
people ; “Your struggles for an immediate constitutional advance 
wil meet wbh non-possumus. Elect, therefore, people who will be 
content to go on on the present foo tin-,/' Well, he might say so, 
but the country has decided ctherwise. Weak and disunited, 
almost like a biby in her politics, India has, it sr»ems to me, still 
spoken out boldly. I mean through the general elections, India 
has not heeded the warning, which, bidden or spontaneously, Lord 
Reading thought it* fit continually to administer to our people. 

Kenya and Anc^lo-Indians 

Now what do the great people who have to guide us in all 
these matters say ? I mean the great representatives of the Anglo- 
I adkn pressi the gxe^t representatives of the British press, ur tboii 
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Who, occup3?ing ihsK and re^pansib'e pos«s in the Indian Civil 
Service, continnally admonish the Indian patriot on his duty, tell 
young and old alike without any bias or partiality that if we place 
the whole of the Indian finance at their disposal and, perhaps, 
abolish the posts of Accountant-General and Auditor-General, every- 
thing would go well with India. They tell us : '' What are you 
doing ? You, people of modern India are not like your forefathers 
at all. Your forefathers talked of Life Everlasting, of the eternal 
round of * Samsara*, of the vanity of worldly eEort. Why hurry? 
There is an Eternity before you. Did they not speak of life after 
death? You live forever. Why want equality at once ? Wait." 
Applying this argument to the immediate problem of Kenya a great 
friend of ours, in whose good intentions I still have faith of a sort, 
mind you, told me : " Really you are unreasonable. It is true 

tfcat '&ere is not perfect equality between your people and niine in 
Kenya. Those fellows have got ii seats on the Legislative Council 
and have given you 5. Well I admit this is an inadequate number. 
Certainly it ought to be increased and I am perfectly willing when 
the time comes to give you vote for 6." Who knows ten years hence 
or twenty years hence another enterprising man may come forward 
and tell us we will give you seven, and twenty years after that a 
still more beneficent-minded statesman may be willing to go ahead 
and venture to vote for 9, so that in about two or three centuries we 
shall reach the figure tt* How that man was quite sincere. He 
thought that it was good enough progress for the Indian. An Anglo- 
Indian Civilian here told me: "If you want increased Indianisa'* 
tion, you are now, say about ii per cent in the Services ; you get it 
raised to 12 or 13 if you please and be done with it. Don't disturb 
us for another generation." Well, that is the way they have begun 
to talk to us. Ihey do not deny the justice of our case. Only they 
are somewhat disquieted when we wish to rush along at this furious 
rate threatening the peace of India and the safety of the Empire 
but are willing to agree to " a more wholesome, better ordered rat,e 
of progress," 

The Haedehed Britoh 

How I come to the most pathetic part of the whole thing. There 
are some amongst us who believe that, for one reason or another, we 
must bide our time and obtain our due, may bo more slowly than 
•We wbh. If finally we are sure tuat we shall get the thing, let us be 
content to march at even a slower rate than heretofore. Let me 
tell you frankly that I am one of those who sympathise with this line 
pt ai^ument. I also have always spoken for peaceful and constitu- 
tional progress, and I belie’; c, examining my heart as minutely as I 
rhyaelf can, I still on^ the side of peaceful and constitutional 
progress. I am quite willing that we should move slowly, provided 
that we were sure that our faces were set In the right direction and 
day by day, year by year, we left things behind that were 
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front and got along to positions whicb soemed too far ofi. provided 
that we vrere sure we were moving and moving ahead. Bnt "'are 
we 5ure^*» is the whole question. I thought we were. I do not think 
so any more, and therein lies my apprehension for the future. The 
Englishman having once been generous, is now afraid of his generosi* 
ty. He thinks he has given too much and there is a disposition in 
England which, I am thankful, is not universal, but is undesirably 
prominent amongst the Die-Hards and Tories, who now wield the 
destinies of the Empire— there is a disposition their part now 
to think that if they cannot actually take back, it is best to keep 
things stationary. You may plead justice, equality and the necessi- 
ty of fidelity to promises and pledges and engagements. That does 
not touch the hardened Briton when he is bent on safeguarding his 
vested inrerests. i have seen it. Justice and equality, verv well, 
fine things the3e. All homage is due to them and the Englishman 
is ready with his homage as well. But if a conflict with his interests 
arises, jf without open barefaced denial he couM keep off the evil 
day, be would by every means io his power. That may be human 
nature, and some of yo[i may say we are no better perhaps. We are 
not anyhow, we have not been keepiug an Empire, we do not wish 
to preseive rights stolen from other people. We do not wish to 
aggress and. tbereiore, let us speak with our limited ex- 
perience and not test ourselves in any imaginary scale. The 
trial has not come to us and we may well, therefore, tell the people 
'who boast so much about their principles of justice and human 
brotherhood; " Keep your engagements like honest folk, fulfil your 
promises like just kings, that fake their power from on high and 
must use their power so as to be approved from on high.*' That 
we have continually to tell them. 

Vested Interests and British Justice. 

Lord Reading, to whom we have to look for guidance, from 
whom the words that come are certainly entitled to our respectful 
attention, counsels us in our future struggle to pot faith in the 
sense of justice and righteousness of the British nation. Well, allow 
me to speak with a little freedom on this part of the subject. ** The 
sense of justice of the British Nation" is an expression with which 
I am fairly familiar. I have used it on countless orcasions. I 
know its full meaning,^ bat I know, alas, its limitations also. There 
is a sense of j iistice, I will admit and admit to the full, but that 
sense of justice is not easily mobilised every day. You have got 
to stir it up and nothing stirs it up as the prospect of excitement 
and turmoil and trouble, as the prospect of something being in 
danger, of some vested interests being squashed in the struggle. 
Nothing stimulates the somewhat inactive sense of justice as the 
manifestation of your po’itiCel strength. 

A Page from Past History. 

Let us read the history of England, Yon remember, some tim 
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ago, in the oJd days oi the llbert Bill cpntrovetsy, when nothing 
more serious was at stake than the continued enjoyment of an 
invidious privilege, the Kuropeans of Calcutta and the neighbour^ 
hood, on the occasion of this threatened loss of privilege, banded 
themselves together and went so far as to arrange for the deporta- 
tion of Lord Ripon, was to have been summarily seia;ed and 
put on board a boat that had come up the Hooghiy. Remember, 
however, no injury was to be done to him. Only b© was to be 
deposed from his auguat position and taken away to be safely 
deposited somewhere on the more hospitable shores of G?eat Britain, 
Thar is how tiiey teach us how to preserve rights. You have all 
read English history more or less. 1 will only go back to the recent 
&trugj;le in iieland. Had' the Iruh people no faith in the sense 
of justice of the British nation ? Oh, they had, and they had plenty 
of it. Only whenever they mads an appeal to the sense of justice 
of the British nation, these also made an appeal to some other sense, 
so that two or three senses quite awake to the situation and acting 
together might do some little justice And how did the people in 
Kenya behave when iheir rights v.eie threatened? No, not their 
rights, let me say their unjust privileges, They did the same thing. 
They gave notice to the Governor that if be was going to give any- 
thing like equal treatment to Indians or carry out laws to that 
efect framed by the British Cabinet, he also would be treated in 
tise same genUe way in which the Viceroy of India was to be treated 
on the llbert Bill occasion. They had everything ready for seizure, 
not only of the Governor, but of his senior o&cials. Their places 
of detention were actually fixed. 

Champion of Kenya Whites. 

That is the way in the British Empire, their own people, when 
they want things done, go about the business. One of you, 
heroically inclined, may say : “ If I should do such a thing to-morrow 
what would be my fate ?*' I cannot promise him the treatment 
that they gave, for instance, to Lord Delamere in London. Lord 
Oelamere was received everywhere. His words were listened to as 
if they were gospel truth. He had a seat in the House of Lords. 
The Buke of Devonshire was smilingly sweet on him ; so was the 
Colonial Office from top to bottom. There w’as nothing that Lord 
Delamere could not do. And yet it was Lord Delamere who, as 
Executive Councillor in Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to 
His Majesty, had promised to administer laws and to do nothing to 
disturb the peace of ihe public and so forth, and whose duty it 
was to preserve the public peace— ic was Lord Delamere who had 
presided at countless meelings where the white people threa- 
tened to rebel. He had himself presided and assisted at these 
disorderly proceedings. He was a man who, if the ordinary law 
had prevailed, should have been treated in the manner in which 
some thousands and thousands of our people are being treated 
to-day. 
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1 cannot promise yon a treatment of that kind from file 
emment of Lord Reading, bat you know where you are exactiy, 
Yon could do thing «, if only your skm were wnicj, whi ;li you cannot 
think of doing, being what you are, Bat with a your MtatioiiS* 
within the law, within the limits recognissl as allowable to thpse, 
who ate struggling to regain lost liberties, who are struggling to' 
obtain the slow fulfilment of pledges of long-stauding and of solaaa 
import, there is plenty which we, non-officials, may do. There is 
plenty for us to be doing night and day, and it wid be ray prbod';. 
privilege, when I have left your kmd and hospitable neighbourhod, , 
to take ray humble place amongst tnose who fight this peaceful atldi 
constitutional battle, 


Indians Overseas .and Indian Siaiss, 

May be, I have done wrong to pour into the contented 
otacid ears of the ciiizens of the moiei Siate of India the moaning; 
rad wailings of my anguished spir.t, but I think the quwition M » 
radians overseas affects Native States as well as British 
doreovcr, I look forward to a time not far distant when the distl^ 
ion between British India and Indun India will be one offd^, 
rad not of substance. I look forward to a time not far disfc^:' 
rhen you will consider yours elves in daily life and not raer^'^l 
hcory, as citizens of a large beautiful and lovable India and/fir^' 
acrdy as citizens of Mysore. If to me and to those of my age 
ndia is but a vision, there arc about me young people who ^s 
lise glad and joyful eyes on that dream as the realised specta^'ij, 
f daily life, and I believe you will forgive me if, for a momeniti'i'' 
ave asked you in anticipation of some years yet to share with 
)me of the troubled thoughts with which the British Indian dtizfi&h .' 
re now oppressed. 
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FELI.OW-'DHL-EGATaS* LaDI^S AND GENTLEMEN. 

On tbe 'Reception Com nait tee of the Sixth All-Inda 

Nj^tional TJb*ra1 Fed 'ration, it is mv privi'esfe to-day to offer you 
hesrty wpicome to Poona. I may tell yon that I am only a snbst: 
tnte o** RADLT rhairmin, and as *mch t am not likely to be a ver 
sncces-fnl f inctionary. Sir Hnrniusji Wadya, the President of th 
Deccan Sabha. was the Chairman of the Reception Commit^e 
accordinsr to the orimnal nro^ramme, but he re=?iofned on account o 
his ill health and I have been asked to snpplj^ his place, rather lat 
in the day. Unier ^hese circumstances, you will have to judge o 
my Dar'^ormanc® with some lenienc 3 ^ 

The city to which I welcome you has a long record of politica 
thought and activity beh'nd it. The founder of the Great Maraths 
Empire was bin in one of the hill-forts of the Poona District, aac 
was educated in this city in his early years. It wa^ in this Poona 
District +hat he commenced the formation of the Maratha Empire 
by acquTing territory and hill-forts from the Mahomedan Ruling 
T>ower« of the day. After the Maratha power was established under 
Shivriii it became a Is rge Mam^ha cou'ederacy in the time of his 
grand-son ^hahn and his Mmister Peshwa Balaji Vishwanath, 

The Pftshwsi bead -quarters were in Poona, and it was from this 
city that the Msrntha Bmpim was governed for upwards of seventy 
vesrs. Afb^r the fall of the Mamtha Empire a^so, Poona has 
son^nued to b* an important place as it has been the capital of the 
Bombav Presidency during the greater portion of the ysar from the 
commencement of British Rule in western India. 

Some of our most eminent public men such as the late Justice 
?auade. G. K. Gokhale and B. G. Tilak were bred up and worked 
n this c*^v. It was h.?»re that one of Ibe most successful political 
irgiTi’zatious of its dav. namely, the Sarvaianik Sabha was started 
»v Ju'^^tice Rauade in the sevent es of the last century. This was an 
Tgamza^ion if'hat commanded great prestige and influence in its 
ay, controlled as it wss by public men like Ranade and Gokhale* 
he late Mr, Gokhale started here in 1905 the Siervaats of India 
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Society which consists of public workers of the type of the Right 
rt-^nourable Mr. Sa<?tri and Mr. G. K. Deodhar. It is to a city with 
these gstccedents that ! offpr };ou a welcome this af "emoon. 

Our Lobsrs. 

Since the last meeting of the Liberal Federation, we, on this side 
of [ndia, have had mourn the sad death of Sir Naravan Ganesh 
Chf^ndavarkaf Kt. who was one of our foremost public men working 
in Political. Educational and Social fields in this Presidency in the 
Liberal ranks. He gave invaluable assistance and lead in all fiie'dg 
of his activity. At the time of bis sad demise he was the President 
of the Bombay Legislative Council where his work was marked by 
conspicuous zeal and ability. Sir Narayan’s loss has be-*n found to 
b** extremely difficult to replace. Another death which we have to 
mourn on this side is that of the late Mr. V. R. Gupte. He was a 
rising public man and actually died in harness while doing public 
work in the Bombay Legislative Council where he was attacked by 
paralysis a few hours before his death. 

History and Policy of thb Liberal PARTVi 

Before proceeding with my further remarks, I should like to 
place before vou two extracts from the Liberal Party manifesto 
issued in August last. The fimt of these extracts gives a history of 
the formation of our Federation and runs as follows : — 

Liberal Parf? of India io as old .as the davs of Raia Pam Mohan R'^y 
and aTPfifpst memb^T was Padabbai Naoraif. It is tbp pa^fy that iq faH-b^nl 
to tTsdiions and pTinoipl«R, pnliVips and mpthods. and is pt^adily and nnn- 
eistpptlv parrying on tbp worlt of tbp Tndi^^n National Oongr^^ss that wa« f^rind- 
pd by Hamo. sprypd dpyotpdlv by Wpddprbprn. and robabib’tatpd attPT |907 by 
M‘^bta and Of-kb alp among ntb^rs. Tt pTista to rp«l’zp tbp idpal h^ld forth by 
D?.dabbai Naoroji at tbe gfpat noneTP.sa of 1906. of Rwarai for Tnd^a within the 
Pritish OoTnmonwpalth. Tt sppks to apbi<>vp bv onnstitnt’onal notion, S^^lf- 
mfe and Dominion Statns for India as rarlv as possible*. It 'S to the 
ponstitntional pfforts of tbp Indian National OongrpRS that India owps tbe 
Roforms of 1892, 1909 and 1919. In ronnpction with the last and most hhoral 
pip th« three A^^ts, those Tnbn=t-hpaTtpd Congrppsmpn wbo bad not lost faith 
pi* given np natfpnoe w^re obh'gpd in the nubli'* intprpst to spparatp tbomsolves 
frim tbp oH organization, wn^n it passpd nndor a now pontrol and opaspd 
to wbat it bai Tb^v tb^n fonnded the National Lib-'ral F^deratinn 

f/ Ind'ii w'tn the double o'>i‘>''t of pnsnring th® pff‘'’ot'nation of tbp TVTontagp- 
rbr'lmsfoTd Sohenip in as liberal a form as nossible and of sustaining the old 

ConfjrrcB movement ** 

The second extract re’*ates to the principal obfects for which the 
L'bftrst party is working and will work in future. These are given 
as follows : — 

1 The Fam^ status for India in bpr dealings with other membfirs of the 
Biitifib Commonwealtb as is accorded to the self-governing Dominions ; 

2. The anprosiniaVion, as far as may be, of tbe relations between tbe Secre- 
tary of State for India and tbe Government of India to the relations that subsist 
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butwC'Cii ibe fcj£cretaiy cl btate Icr tLe Ccluii'.cfe arid the GrTcmcrr.^f ( : ■*! *4 
DoBniiiciib. ai*a tbi; acoiitic-n ci tie icaiicii vi tLt htcutaij u i< : he. a ; 

3. A reiorm oi ibe eonbtitutici, aiid ii:::ct}GL8 cl tLe Gc\uuaj'.L! ci II* a 
so ab tu :siuke H I’etjioiibibisi to rae Dg.bia.i.\e arstnibij in aii ijuattiijib tu'se 
foreign, ctULioal n-d aiia'isj auu inuuaing Gbcai \ ; 

■i, iibuiitioii oi Conacifa in Jdy prcvinc^fe a ri th'j nTcibicn 

oi naoitj ul taj Fruviuoiai (i^veraiu'-nib into minibtritt :j.irpunsici‘j to ii>. 

XiSgitfiaLurc; 

5. Tiiti extinction oi the provincial ccatisbationfc to tiic Cen'ral Gk>vc:a- 

ment ; 

6. A rodnai rderm ci in.litary policy such tliat Indians may g«st into i.he:? 
proper pia.-e m ah branceeb ut the deieiieive organization oi liie country, and a 
faubataniiai leauction ot military expenUituie ; 

7. A rapid Indiaaizarion of the Civil Services and their control by h.e 
Government ot inaia insteaa ot by tne Secretary or State, as an int- und 
ind IS pent a Die part ot tne policy ot responsibie governniouL ui India ; 

&. Toe widest possible ti^iiusion ot eoncatiun and a ro.orm Oi the sy.icm so 
as to bnng it into greater iiaiaiony with Inaian coiiaiciuiis ana re quirt mento j 

9. TDe adoption of meabures for the up-hft of all backward cUs&ee, and 
specially the provision or extended eoucational facilities tor taeir boys ana 
giria ; 

10. Legislation to brmg land revenue policy under the control of the Legis- 
lature for the better proteccion ot tne legitimate interests of land-holders, and 
for the amelioration of the condition ot tenants ; 

11 . The improvement of agriculture and the development of the co^op£ra» 
tive mo’/ement j 

12. The development of Indian industries 5 

13. Social legislation, and the welfar^^ of labourers 5 

U, The compiete esparation ot Judicial and Eseouins lunciicas s,u vveii 
services ; 

15, The era ucaliou of the drink evil. The Inci-an Liberal Farcy wij 
strive by Vigorous and subtaiued conetitutioual metiioGS to becare toe above 
objects as earjy as possibis. 

I think the abuve extracts will be interesting to you as they 
give in a compact form me reasons why a separate Liberal party 
was iormed and what mat party proposes doing. 

Work of xhs Councils, 

Since the last meeliag of our Federation at Nagpur, the Lcgi^i-' 
lative Assembly and Frovmcial Councils iormed in 1920 have ceased 
to exibt and eieccions i?r the next triennial Assembly and Councils 
have taken piaco. The work oi the Liberals in the old Assembly 
and councils nas been pionounced to be good and satisfactory. The 
members ot the Liberal party mside the several Governments and 
legiisiature have laboured unceasingly for the removal ot wrongs 
and the redress of grievances as well as for the development of 
beneficial services and have proved the fitne s of Indians i' 
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tlie exercise of the ri;;hts of sdf-governni'jnL Their achiivemeats 
have not been more marked and istrikiiig, on accoiiiit ol: tiie periorls 
ol exceptional hnanciai stringency iii-ouga which inaia has oeca 
pa-vSing during tne last three yea:s, aud aiao on accouuc of tue spirit 
of non-co-operation whicn was exuibiteci ia some of ihe regi^iatures. 
Most oi our Liberal ministers have worked with conspicuous zeal and 
singleness of purpose and have proved undoubted succez^s. 

Need For Vigorous Party Organisation and Propaganda. 

The tele is, however, woefuh with reference to our new legiii- 
latures. Our foiemost men i:ke bir Oinshaw Wacua, the Jhigat 
Hcncurabie Mr. Sastri and others have been tehiug us repeatedly 
that wx must have party organizario^is and regular propaganda 
work carried on not only m cities and large popiiiation ce^^res but 
even in the remote country-side for eoucaang our masters, the 
electors. Ihe elector must learn to distinguish between hia true 
friend and hL iiupostor friend. The Lioera- pairy has f..iled 
hitherto m doing the propaganda wo ik ana in foiining the n cuned 
orgamza lions and the coueeque. ce been mat the pAt'.y has been 
swept away in the recent elections, 'his is what h'.r couniiai 
Gandhi predicted m h-.s Pre&iaeniiai acarcss in Jac Karad hruvin- 
cial Liberal Conierence oi May 1923. Ima whuc Mr, Gandhi 
said : — 

‘‘If that (i.e. foTiuiLu L h.'r.il r-gJi: .r.-i*’ h* d*Ti‘ h t'-gri; is a 

vt ry iffiiu.iivjLt uaijjpi'r « i i-a.iv u ‘lug w ■: i-g 

at vviutLi, so lar as 1 am aoiri i ^ .>2 mL ; s, .. > :gr td 

car frii-aus of ti*t* N. 0. 0. rAowm. u* v»U r.iy v. luo •>-- che 

I'urpuae ut g o rcir. as 0* lue Fuejub :;uil iue Kuiia.at ferietauces 

tliu Of uAc-iJ vi hiii.Lg v,.v^k-ug >Lti jaui'c,’* 

What Mr. Gandhi ' "cd icted has ccrae to pass and prc't-'iaent 
Liberals, like Sir crurend.aaa'cA Bancijra, Mr. L-Iiuitumani,* Sir 
Ohimanial Setaivad, Dr, ParanjpV'i and ..r. Kamac on our tide have 
lost tneii seaL->. ihe Cc unoii-emrv secuon 01 lae Congress calling 
ihemseives Swarajists put up a large number of candidates both ..or 
the Cential Legislature and ior the Provincial Councils and they 
have secured seats ia cor.siderabie numbeis dciea:ir-g Liberal can- 
didates m many cases. Ihe numbers or oeclared bivarajists (Das 
pa»ty) politicians that have got into Provmcial Couuciis are iS 
lii ]Ma1r£is,^3 m Bombay .;3 ia BuUfy-il, ^3 in the United Piovinces, 
9 in the Pr’'iab and 42 in the Central Provmcea. Ihc iij^uies for 
Biaar and OnssA and Assam arc not available. !n the Ceatral Pro- 
virces, the Swarajists a ciear majority and rule the Council, 
which censists ct 70 nerricers ahog^tL^jr, it they wxrk on Mgct kneSo 
Ah th se fcucce^iaei cf the Swarajists are due to me network of 
orgf^nizations that they have ail over the couutry-sidr; in tlie suape of 
District and 1 aluka Committees and the large followings th'^y have 
created. The JSon-co-operaticn and Congress organizations have 
been mainly helpful in procuring seats for pur Swaiajist friends, 
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CHAIRMAN**S ADDEESb 2^/ 

What will Dasitss do ? 

/eraa-iijS 10 bo \i/’uat Svva/ajis.o cwre goi^g to clo hLzcv 
intu 'che Couaciis ai^J cae Asaemoiy. Taey are aypc^r-jntiy 1101 
go-L wO accept ine lesponsiL^iuty ui Goverameat, judging oy ;viiat 
lur, b. bi. iDas, cLe Swaiajist itjadcr, iias Gone in iiengaA., I'bc Gcv- 
ci'osient ol -denga: is sta^sc to na.ve ottered ministersttipa to Mr. C. 
XV. Da'/n loiiOAors ; but as, on oedatt oi iiis party, has aecaned to 
accept the cttor. -ri-pparemiy, laereiore, the bwaraj patty wui be m 
tne oppocidon. cseciored policy so iar is to mend or end the 

Couaciis. ii tiisy mend the Louaciis, toey wtJ cont.nne tiia work 
ci iLo Libsrai party and trail practicaiiy be Liberals themselves, 
if they aitempc ro end ttte Gounciis ana wreck taem, tncy will do 
an mcaicuiabie harm to che country. The policy of tne bwaraj 
party in the Assecaoiy and the Eruvmciai Councils is going to be 
aeciied Oil the 29 th insc. and early next month. 

As regards the Liberal pa. .y, w^e must take a lesson from what 
has taken place, and must form proper organ izationa and educate 
Vdq electors Dy sceady propaganda w^urk. Wnatever our lapses in 
tne past, v trust ihat lu this scssicn oloar Federation, we snail take 
soaie dehaite steps ioi t^e organisation oi toe parcy and the syste- 
mrido eciicaiioa o* the e-ectorale. Unless ^iiis is done, the chances 
Ci Libora.s ge-Uijg ia large numbers into the itgisiaiurea in the future 
wj... DC veiy liieagie. iuc icigitt Honourable Mr. brimvasa Sastri 
has oner vcG aja nj-S hJagpur FreSiuen 11*. Address of 27^0 x-^ecember 
19.12, thai Ui*:' oraicary elector iii'tcraie^ ignorant and desirous 
to be .e£ uione io liaoie to oe guned oy the acmagegue and parsuad* 
ed tc \ ior rhe perscxi who makes tiie most iniemperate speeches 
and me m jst exirc-va.^jaii'^ promises, j-iiis .-s cpiiio 11 je oi me oidi- 
nary inai'xn c'ector. .Vie must oe property educated and must learn 
to appiecicitc the value 01 lus vute ana cue medts oi the several 
candidates who ads ior too Saine. He musu uaow wno is bis true 
ir end and w^ho are empty taikers who wiii achieve nothing. 

Having made :.h.c above general remarks with reference to the 
Liberal party ana its present position, I careiuhy considered whether 
i siioula review in my speecn m decaib tne pnncipai questions 
which have been before the public during the last year in India and 
in Indian n^egisiaturcs— questions m the PohticaU Social and Lcono- 
lie heids, i have come to the conclusion that iv wih not be proper 
for me lo do so as Chairman of fhe Reception Committee. Chairmen 
in m3’ position nave done this m the past, but I consider this pro- 
cedure to be open to objection and I will tell you why. We 
Choose a Fic-iae^t every year to guide the delibeiations of the 
Feaeratmn and Le is always a gentieman in the fiont ranks of our 
politicians and public men. 1 think it unfair that bis Pre^’idential 
address should be forestalled by another lengthy speech liom the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee probably going over the 
ground as the President has to cover in bis addross. Thii \% 
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like cutting the sand under the President's feet. 1 will, therefore 
refrain from making any lengthy remarks on the questions of tiK 
day and will cuntent myseli t>y simply briefly reicning to some o. 
them. 

Treatment of Indians Overseas; 

First is the treatment of Indians in Kenya and in the Colonies 
and Dominions of the British Empire. have a President for 
this session who has complete first-hand information on this subject 
and wno has just returned from a conlerence where this question 
was fully discussed. He has iound a promising avenue for the solution 
of tais important quesLioa, and we wiii soon nave ia his address his 
considered and mature views on this subject. 

The Certification of the Salt-Tax, 

The next item is the certification of the increase of Salt Tax by 
the Governor-General in March last, in face of the repeated oppo* 
sition of the Legislative Assembly. Lord Reading has defended 
this action of his, in ms speech at the European Association dinner 
at Calcutta on the 15th December 1923. Whether the certification was 
justified or not is another question, but it had the efiect of putting 
the Liberal candidates at a considerable disadvantage iu the recent 
elections. Several intelligent electors pointed to bis certification 
and stated that the Councils and the Legislative Assembly were 
useless bodies when their decisions, as in the case of the Salt Tax, 
were flouted by Governors and Governor-General. 

The Khilafat. 

Next comes the Khilafat question, A republic has been 
established at jAngoia and the Knaiiia has bran deprived of all 
tempoiai powers. Are the Mahomedans in indi" satisfied with this 
arrangement ? Apparently they ire, as we have had no agitat-oa 
on this subject of late amongst our idahomedan friends. 

Royal Commission on Superior Services. 

The last item to ^^Licii i will reter is the Royal Gommissicn on 
Superior Services in India, which is at present hoiaing its sittings ia 
India. I have fOiiOwea u s proceedings of this Commission with 
considerable interest, as I hold some views on this su^'^jecc formed 
during my membership ol : ne Bombay Legislative Council of over 
ten yearL Speaking gei-c ally, 1 hold opinions cr this subject 
which arc similar to those heia by Dr. R. P. Paranjpye. 1 hold 
that the pre^eni imperial and all-india services should be con- 
stituted on a Provindai basis as soon as possible, except m the case 
of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Ponce Service. The 
element ot Europeans in the latter two Seivices should be steaoily 
dccrease^^, ui dl it reaches the minimum compatible with the 
maintenance of law and and order throughout India. The forei: a 
ilemeot %n tt&e Indian Civil Service ebonld be reduced to half the 
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whole strength of the service in the next ten years. In the case of 
the Police Service, the Indian element should be steadily increased 
an til the European element is reduced to half the total strenofth in 
the next fifteen years. All other services should be provincial and 
under the control of ’ocal Governm^ms and legislatur-es. They 
should be manned by Ind'ans almost en^rely, the few foreigners 
that may be nei^^ded beinsf ensfasred on 5 years* or to years' con- 
tract on special terms. The pays of all ranks should be fixed on 
an Indian basi'*. Enrope^ins bmnsf aTowed 50 per cent additional 
ove'*sf^a=! pay. The Provincial Services shouM be divided into *-wo 
^trades lowe^ and unper. the pays of lower sfrades ranging from 
Rs: 250 to Rs. 7-0 and the pays of upper grades from Rs. 400 to 
Rs. 1,200. the Commissioners and other divisional officers getting 
special allowances ranging from Rs. 300 to Rs. 800 per month. 

The recruitment should be by open competition to the extent of 
75 per cent, the remaining 25 per cent, being kept available for 
selection from l^wer services. I would have our superior services 
or^yanized on the avove lines. The all-India Services should be 
controlled by the Government of India and all other services by the 
Provincial Governments and legislatures. The control of the 
Secretary of State should be altogether abolished. 

Conclusion. 

Before concluding my remarks, I want to draw attention to one 
other point and that is the great necessity, that exists at present, of 
unification of several castes, creeds and religions that prevail in 
India. «pectal'v ns regards political work in Councils and elsewhere; 
The difierences between Hindus and Mahomedans must vanish, so 
must the differences and mtsun '’erstandings between Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins, and Lingayats and Hindus. These class differences 
are clogging the wheels of progress in our legislatures and adminis- 
tration? The sooner they go, the better. As remarked by my 
f iend Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara, we must all abandon the doc- 
trine of hate and exclusiveness and cultivate the spirit of love and 
broad-mindedness. We, Liberals, must try our utmost to secure this 
snd. 

I have now done, and conclude by according once more a 
biearty welcome to you all. 

You will now proceed to the election of your President. 



The Presidential Address 

By Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru 

The 5s the text rtf the Pres5dlent5#il Ad^Jresq 

vered by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Na^i^nal Libera! 
Federation held at Poona on the 26 December 1923. 

Fellow-Delegates, Ladtes and Gentlemen. 

Mv first duty is to tender to you all mv sincerest thanks for 
the great honour you have done me in inv'Hng me to nreaide over 
your deliberations this year. When about tw'^ month ago I 
re<!eiv^d in London cablegrams from Sir Hormn^ii Wadva and Mr, 
Ambekar oSering me the presidentship of the Liberal Federqtmn, 

I was not free from considerable doubts as * o whether I should 
accept the oSer. But, after carefury thinking over it, I came to 
the conclusion that if the party to which I have the honour to 
belong had decided to call upon me to place mv services at its 
disposal this year, I should be wanting in my dutv if I failed to 
respond to that invitation. Much as I aporeciate the honour which 
you have conferred on me and much as I wish that your choice had 
fallen on some worthier person, T feel, however, -^hat without vour 
support and co-oneration it would be imnossib'’e fo^ anv person in 
mv position to achieve anv success in what appears to me to be a 
crisis in the histo»-v of the Liberal party. I have no doubt th-^t I 
shall receive your support in a ^^enerons measuT-e and T feel that 
:he very fact that th’s conference has b^en called this veir, in this 
yreat and htstortic full of political memories of ancient davs— 
i dtv which in our own generation has been the scene of activities 
)f some of the most outstanding figures of modern India — should 
nspire us with some high and useful purpose. 

Gentlemen, I have iust spoken of the crisis in the affairs of 
he Liberal partv and it will be mv attempt to deal with it fairly 
ind frankly and to invite you to face the situation in the same 
ipirit. I do not propose to address you on too many subiects. I 
v'^uld mnch rather concentrate your attention and mine upon some 
\i those probVms which seem to me to be the most pressing. Of 
hese, one our pa^tv, and that T propose to dea^ with at a 

a^er stage. Meanwhile, with your permis«iion, I shall at once d^al 
nth two or t^ree problems on which I have no doubt you would 
ike to hear me. 

The Imperial Conference. 

It was only on the 3otb of the last month that T returned from 
England, after an absence of over five months. During a part of 
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that period I had work at this Imperial Conference. I assume 
that vou all hav^ read the proc'^edin^s of that Conference, relating 
to the question of Indians overseas and I therefore do not propose 
to trouble vou with much of what has appeared in the press. I 
desire 'fimply to e 3 rp'’ain the position as it strikes me, and, while 
T shall no doubt express my own opinions, I leave it to you 
to form your own judgment. 

Kenya. 

The position, which arose wh^n the Kenya decisions were given 
by ^is Majesty's Government in July last, was to my mind a most 
critical ono. Important negotiations had been pending for some 
time past between the representatives of the Indians in Kenya and 
the white ^settlers there and the Colonial Oiiice. Frr our part we 
had ^he satisfaction that our case was being put by a deputation 
which was led bv one of our most distinguished countrymen, whose 
knowledge of the subject is only surpa'^sed bv his enthusiasm for 
the cau'^e. I, of course, refer to the Right Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastri. 
When I reached London, T found that Mr. Sastri was deeply 
immersed in this question and it gladdened my heart to know that 
all that was humanlv possible was being done by Mr. Sastri in an 
atmosphere which seemed to be charged with electricity. At last 
the White Paper was issued which led to the famous debate in 
Parliament, part of which I myself atieuded. Those decisions were 
received by our countrvmen in Hng^’and and here with feelings of 
indignation and dismay and I am afraid nothing that has happened 
during the last three or four years has tended inor 2 to weaken the 
faith of our countrymen in the justice of His Majesty's Government 
than these unfortunate decisions. Wnile, on the one hand, it is 
said that His Majesty's Government cannot interfere with the 
internal autonomy of self-governing dominions and that no self- 
governing dominion will for a moment tolerate any encroachment 
on the part of His Majesty's Government upon the complete 
freedom of the dominions to pass their own laws relating to fran- 
chise — parliamentary and municipal — on the other hand it is felt 
that the same argument, assuming it to be valid or politically ^und, 
cannot in the slightest degree apply to a Crown Colony. Kenya 
was and is still a Crown Colony : but it came ^ to me as a surprise 
when a die-hard politician with whom we in India are not un- 
familiar, presuming perhaps upon my ignorance, sought to ^lignten 
me bv saving that Kenya was not a Crown Colony and that though 
it had not a responsible Government it bad an element 01 respon- 
sibility. It was a dangerous suggestion to make ; similarly 
India might claim that though it has no responsible Government 
it has a measure of responsibility in the provinces at 
quite apparent to mv mind that arguments such as these were 
absolutely untenable and the real fact of the matter was that His 
Majesty's Government found the white settlers too strong for ^ em. 
It was urged by some of the statesmen, whom I saw m itiy private 
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capacity, that the Kenya decision had certainly improved the 
position of Indians in Kenya in certain respects. To put it at the 
lowest, it seemed to me to be a debatable point. Those among my 
countrymen who knew better the position of Indians, unhesitatingly 
maintained, that so far from their position having been improved, 
it had been seriously prej adiced in so far as the minority of the 
white settlers was placed in a position of political predominance 
and definitely acquired the right of exclusive ownership in the 
Highlands, Indeed, that was not the view of only the Indians. 
Even the Government of India did not at all feel happy over the 
decisions given by His Majesty^s Government, and His Excellency 
the Viceroy felt himself called upon to say in a speech which he 
delivered to the Legislative Assembly that tho news of the 
decision regarding Kenya came to me and my Government no less 
than to you, as a great and severe disappointment ; for India had 
made the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty's 
Government has stated, this decision conflicts on material points 
with the strongly expressed views of my Government, as laid before 
the Cabinet, by the Secretary of State for India". This was the 
state of things in which 1 found myself placed in London towards 
the end of July last, 

The Difficulty cp the Position. 

1 am aware that it was felt in certain quarters, and by certain 
of my esteemed friends also, that I should immediately sever my 
connection with the Imperial Conference. I carefully considered the 
position but I was clear in my mind, that so far from withdrawing 
from the Conference, it was my duty to fight for the vindication of 
Indians' rights in the Dominions and the Crown Colonies and to try 
either to get the Kenya decisions reversed or at any rate to pave 
the way for their reconsideration. This is the task that I set to 
myself. I put myself immediately in touch with sDme of my poli- 
tical friends in India and I ?»lso communicated my views to His 
Excellency the Viceroy, who had deputed me on that mission. The 
more 1 thought about it the more strongly I felt that I should not 
give up the Conference, without at least making a struggle for the 
vindication of our rights. The friends whom T consulted were dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that I must stay and fight for our rights, and 
1 also received much support and encouragement from His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy The difii:ultv which then confronted me was. 
that I found that India did not figure in the agenda of the 
Conference, excepting in regard to a small question relating to the 
mandated territories^ I owe it to the support, wh^ch I received 
from Lord Peel after I had explained to him my position, that His 
Majesty's Government agreed to give India a dav in the Conference. 
I then interviewed the Dominion Prime Ministers. I explained to 
them my scheme and I must say to the credit of all excepting of 
t:oa S3 General Smuts, that they generally agreed to support me* 
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Here I must state that from the beginning to the end, I took my 
stand on the resolutions of 1921, which we owe in no small measure 
to the efiorts of Mr. Sastri, and I cannoL allow the criticism in certain 
papers to go unchallenged, that 1 d<-parted in any degree either 
from the letter or the spirit of those resolutions. 

General Smuts’ Attitude. 

With General Smuts, my experience was however difierent. As 
I have said more than once, he was adamant. General Smuts has 
claimed that he showed m-^ every courtesy% I have never denied it. 
On the contrary, i frankly admitted it in the speech which I 
delivered at the Lady Emily Lu ye-’s residence, and I cannot 
imagine that General Smuts could have overloijked that portion of 
my speech. But if General Smuts at all expected that social 
courtesies on his part could in any measure or degree make amends 
for his attitude towards the Indian problem and that they could 
justify me in overlooking his attitude towards the political i-.sue 
which was raised, he was sadly mistaken. I had not gone to ask 
for his sympathy with our aspirations towards self-government. 1 
would much rather that we fought for battle for self-goveinment 
single-handed than that wc should seek his support or the support of 
any outsider in regard to those aspirations, i put before him a 
dehnite issue and he rejected it. Not only did he reject it, but 
he suggested, though he did not move, counter-proposals which to 
my mind were wholly subversive of the principle of cilizenship, 
within the ambit of the same Empire and which, if accepted, must 
necessarily establish a higher and a tower grade of citizenship. Not 
only did he reject those proposals, but he ako openly attacked the 
Indian Government in a manner in which, by his own standard, he 
should not have undertaken upon himself to cxiticisj another Gov- 
ernment which is a part of the same Empire. For, lei me remind you 
of what Le said : ** I must say quite frankly,” said General Smuts, 
“ that 1 have been very much perturbed over the attitude adopted 
by the Indian Government in this matter. They pressed the case 
a^ain^t Kenya in a way, which seemed to me to exceed the Lmits 
of pruaence and wisdom, and when the settlement was ultimately 
made, language was used in regard to it, wEich 1 think would 
certainly not help the cause of loyalty either in India or 
anywheie else in the Empire. The whuU *-cident, as 1 said, 
has had a very bad elect in South Africa.” New, if after this 
language and his whole attitude and alter saying that franchise 
for coloured races m South Africa was “ a question of impossibility,” 
be expected me to treat him as the best friend of India, then he 
indulged in a vain hope. Fiankiy, gentlemen, 1 do not care wbclbcr 
he charges me with a breach of international etiquette or anything 
similar to it ; I feel that the South African Government, oi which 
he is the head, has adopted towards our countrymen, settled in that 
pan Qi the Empire, whi«?h to vse bl?? ow^ 
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canaot help the cause of loyalty either in India or anywhere else 
in the Empire. 

I shall now briefly refer to my experience of the Colonial Oflice. 
With the Colonial OfiBice I had no little difliciilty, but it must be 
said to ihe credit of the Duke of Devonshire that while he saw no 
prospect of the Kenya decisions being modified, he at last agreed 
to extend the scope of my scheme to Kenya. 

The Scheme of Committees 

I shall now briefly explain to you, if I may, what my scheme 
was. That is contained in my speech and also in the speech 
delivered at die Conference by the Prime Minister and, lest it might 
be misunderstood, I would quote the formula as contained in the 
latter in extenso : — 

** The Secretary of State for tlie Colonies, on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government, cordially accepted the proposal of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, that there should be full consultation and discus- 
sion, between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and a committee 
appointed by the Government of India, upon all questions afiecting 
British Indians domiciled in British Colonies, Protectorates and 
Mandated territories. At the same time, the Duke was careful to 
explain that before decisions were taken, as a result of discussion 
with the committee, consultations with the local Colonial Govern- 
ments concerned, and in some cases local enquiry, w’ould be 
necessary. 

** Further, \rbile welcoming the proposal, the Duke of Devonshire 
reminded the Conference, that His Majesty's Government had 
recently come to certain decisions as to Kenya, which represented 
in their considered vie\v the very best that could be done in all the 
circumstances. While he saw’ no prospect of these decisions being 
modified, he would give careful attention to such representations 
as the committee appointed by the Government of India might 
desire to make to him. 

** Sir Tej Bahadur Saprn, wEile taking note of the above state- 
ment of the Duke, desired to make plain that the recent Kenya 
decisions could not be accepted as final by the people of India." 

I shall now ask you to analyse and examine the provisions 
0 / the formula, which i have just quoted. While no doubt it is 
true that the Kenya decisions have not been reversed — and 
franldy speaking 1 did not expect that a decision given by His 
Majesty’s Gcv’ernment in July last couU be reversed by the 
Imperial Coniercnce in October — i personally think that our 
position is disti.icly stronger to-day and the prospect is more 
hopeful. I do not wish to put the case higher than this, nor do I 
wish to overlook the fact, that the real struggle will commence now. 
Alter the Kenya decisions it generally understood, that the 
principle of equality embodied in the resolu^ions^of 1921 had been 
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abtindoiiedj if not directly, at least by implication, and in important 
quarters there was not a little nervousness as to what the Conference 
might do, if any one was rash enough to raise the Indian question 
The result however shows that at the Conference of 1923 we have 
secured a most valuable endojrsement of the resolutions of 1921. 
Next, we have re-opened the Kenya door and there is reason no\v"to 
hope that justice may in the end prevail. The Conference has now 
definitely provided a scheme for machinery which, if rightly employed 
will go far in the future to secure the proper investigation and Uie 
due remedy of the grievances under which Indians labour, whether 
in the Colonies or in the Dominions. Apart from our having gained 
an unequivocal expression of good-will towards our aspirations, from 
the other members of the British Commonwealth— excluding South 
Africa — a very important constitutional advance has been secured, 
namely, the right oi the Government of India to negotiate with the 
Colonial Office through men appointed by itself. Lastly, we have 
again succeeded in isolating South Africa. I shall with your permis- 
sion here explain a little more fully the object of this scheme for the 
appointment of committees. 

The Scheme Explained 

According to my scheme, the committee or committees must be 
appointed by the Government of India and not by the Secretary of 
State and will deal directly with the Colonial Office, in regard to all 
questions afiecting British Indians in British Colonies, Protectorates 
and Mandated territories. If necessary, the committee or committees 
to be appointed will have to go, wEen concerned with questions 
relating inclians^ in the Dominions, to Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, the Prime Ministers of which countries expressei their 
willingness to abide by the resolutions of 1921, and to give efiect to 
their provisions with the help and support of their Parliaments. 
Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Massey agreed to receive such com- 
mittees and Mr. Bruce thought that he could give effect to the 
provisions of those resolutions without the help of such a committee. 
To use his own words, * Australian public opinion is ready to 
welcome, so far as the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is 
concerned, any measure which is conceived in the interests of the 
Empire as a whole.’' Further on, Mr. Bruce summed up the position 
as follows : — 

“ In view of the position which exists in Australia and the con- 
sideration whichfhas been given to the question, there is no necessity 
for a committee further to discuss the matter such as has been 
suggested by SirXej Bahadur Sapru. While I appreciate the spirit 
in which it is put forw^ard, I do not think in the special circumstances 
of Australia there is any necessity for such action. On my return to 
Australia I will consult with my colleagues as to what action can be 
taken," 
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In reply to this I stated as follows : — 

“ We do not want to send a committee to creote any agitation in 
his country (that is, Mr. Bruce's) — or for the matter of that, any 
agitation in any country, and I can absolutely feel sure that, that is 
not what is at the back of my mind ; but if it is necessary for us to 
explain our position to you and to help you in the problem, for 
Heaven's sake do not refuse to accept a committee like tiiat. We 
want simply to help you, and if without receiving a committee from 
my Government and my country, you can solve tiie problem, so much 
the better for you, so much the better for us, and so much the more 
creditable to you and to your Government." 

British Columbia. 

Since I left England, I have learnt that the Parliament ol 
British Columbia has expressed its unwillingness to make any con- 
cession in favour of Indians in regard to franchise. Well, i am 
neither surprised nor disappointed. At the time when the discussion 
took place 1 fully knew that it would not be witiiout much dif&cully 
that our committee would be able to create an impression on those 
in authority in British Columbia. But I have no doubt, that if the 
committee goes to Canada at an early date, it should be able to come 
to some settlement, notwithstanding the fact that the attitude of 
British Columbia is at preseent, as it has been for some time past, 
one of obduracy, Bnt in this connection I shall quote from 
Mr. Mackenzie King's speech : 

It is probable that the Dominion Franchise Act will come up 
for revision at the approaching session of Parliament. I told 
Mr. Sastri it was hardly probable it would come up last session, but 
that 1 thought it would come up next session. If the course we 
anticipate is followed, the Franchise Act will be referred to a 
Committee of the House and that Committee will be in a position to 
hear any representations that may be made to it." 

Further on he stated : “ If it were their (i.e., the Indian 
delegates’) desire to have the delegation given an opportunity of 
meeting the Parliamentary committee to which the matter will 
be referred for consideration, I should be glad to see if the time of 
their visit so permitted, that they were given a chance to meet the 
members of that committee and to confer with them at Ottaw'a. It 
other words, -we would be only too happy, to give any group -which 
may come from India, any person she may send, the amplest 
opportunities to discuss with our public men all aspects of this 
particular question. I say this having regard to the meting 
of approach Sir Tcj has presented to us here. He has made it clear 
that the committee would come for the purpose of exploring 
avenues and ways and means to reach an ultimate result. He 
should recognise that we may have to take time in this matter, but 
1 would like him to believe that we are sincere in hoping that we 
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will be able to meet Ms wishes. In seeking so to do we may have 
to proceed step by step, but the Canadian people as a whole are, 

I am sure, really desirous of meeting our fellow British citizens 
from India in every reasonable particular. I have not the slightest 
doubt about that.*' 

It will thus be seen that so for as Mr. jMackenzie King is 
concerned, he has pledged himself to give every facility to our 
committee and I think I may say, that his attitude will be one of 
helpfulness. It is precisely because British Columbia is obdurate 
or obstinate, that we have got to send a strong committee ana 
strengthen its hands by our support. 

Crown Colonies and Kenya. 

I shall now pass on to the Crown Colonies and particularlv to 
Kenya. Bor the administration of the Crown Colonies, including 
Kenva, His Majestv^s Government is directly responsible through 
its C< 3 !omal Office. During ray negotiations, it became quite clear 
that it was impossible for me to get the Duke of Devonshire or His 
Maiesty^s Government to go back at once on their decisions. I was 
equally clear, that the Kenya decisions could not be allowed to go 
unchallenged and though they might not be reversed or reconsider^ 
in October 1923, the situation might change, political conditions 
might be more favourable at no distant time, and w’hat seemed to 
be^a hopeless position then, might improve if we persisted in our 
attempt to secure justice and equality for our nationals there. It 
therefore seemed to me that the next best thing that could be done 
was to get an undertaking from the Colonial Secretary, that he 
would extend the scope of the scheme to Kenya also. Accordingly 
the formula which I have quoted above was settled and it is, " that 
while the Duke saw no prospect of those decisions being modified, 
he promised that he woi:ld give careful attention to such represent- 
ations as the committee appointed by the Government of India 
mMit desire to make to him.*' After the formula was read by the 
Prime ]\Iinister I stated in my last speech that to me as an Indian, 
it was of course ilisappointing that the Duke saw no prospect of 
modifying the Kenva decisions, which could never be accepted in 
India' 1 further Uated as follows But his agreement with the 
principle of mv scheme, and his consent to give careful attention to 
such representations as the committee may lay before him, inspires 
me with the hope that the door is not barred, and that the Colonial 
Office may be shown the way to an acceptable solution." Now, 
sneaking candidly, I do not think that there can be any room fot 
doubt that the Kenya decisions have been robbed of that finality, 
which'was claimed lor’thcm in July last and that they must come 
lip for reconsideration. Meanwhile, since I arrived in India, 
1 have learnt that the Kenya legislature has introduced an 
Immigration Ordinance which is extremely drastic in its character, 
mi which, if allowed to become law, will practically stop Indian 
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emigration to Kenya. I have not yet been able to read the tenn^! 
of this Ordinance and my knowledge of it is confined to the summary 
which has appeared in certain newspapers. Of course we cannot 
accept an Ordinance'^of that character, and we must plainly tell the 
Colonial Office that that ordinance, if allowed by them to become 
law, will complicate the problem still further. In the situation 
that has arisen, it seems to me that a committee regarding Kenya 

should go at once from India to England, to make representations 

to and enter into discussions with the Colonial Office, without any 
loss of time. I have strong hopes that the Government of India 
will not allow the grass to grow under their feet and that they will 
expedite the appointment and despatch of such a committee, con- 
sisting of strong, tactful and weighty persons at the earliest possible 
date. As I visualise to myself the situation, it seems to me that 
the committee so appointed, should fist tackle the question of 
immigration and then raise the bigger questions arising out of the 
Kenya decisions. You will perhaps ask me, what guarantee there 
is that this committee will succeed in gaining any solid or substan- 
tial results. My answer to such a question would be this. If the 
men you send are strong and reasonable, they should be able to 
achieve something substantial, more particularly because the Gov- 
emment in England appreciate now the depth and strength of the 
feeling on this question. And for aught we know to the contrary 
we ma3’' have at no distant date a more favourable Government 
As all experience shows, decisions which were at one time considered 
to be final, have had to be reconsidered and although it is true that 
the white settlers in Kenya have got the moral support and 
sympathy of South Africa, which to my mind is a factor not to be 
Ignored, yet it does not seem to me beyond the scope of statesman- 
ship to arrive at a settlement which would more effectively safe- 
guard the economic interests of our countr^^men in Kenya and 
remove the sting of racial inferiority. Indeed it seems to me that 
unless this is done, the tension created by the Kenya decisions must 
continue to exist and India must refuse to accept a Dosition nf 
inferiority in the Empire. p u ui 

I am aware of the obiections that have been raised to this 
scheme, which has been accepted by the Imperial Conference. It 
has been said that the committees will be expensive. That they* will 
cost some monev I have no doubt, but political fights in these days 
necessarily involve expenditup. I do not know of any political 
organisation at present existing in India, which can carry on its 
propaganda or achieve anv substantial results without pecuniary 
sacrifices. At the same time I think the expenditure involved should 
by no means be so heavy, as to justify our rejection of the scheme. 
It has next been asked, if the committee fails to achieve any result, 
what is to be done next? I should not like to anticipate events, but, 
in all constitutional fights it seems to me the failure of one step is 
only an incentive to another. Frankly speaking, those who raise 
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obJecHons of this character should be orepared to surest 
alternatives and if they have alternatives o' their 
whv have they not hitherto acted on those altema+iV.e= ewJ 
what has been there to prevent them from takinv 'inde^ 
pendent action of their own? It is far better tha-f- 
work st^'adily and patiently but with fui] determination to a^Uht 
wrongs remedied than that we should indulge in threats which we 
do not moan to give efiect to or which we know or ctK^hf tn hJnZ 
f annot be given e:gect to, ' " Know 


South Africa. 

I shall now pass on to South Africa. The problem is the 
bi'4’4est there. There are about i6t,ooo Indians there who excent 
ing a few thousands residing in Cape Colony, have no 'political 
franchise. In Natal their municipal franchise is threatened In 
the Transvaal there is no franchise of any kind. In Natalthev 
cannot acquire town lands in townships and in the Transvaal they 
are prohibited, either as individuals or as companies, from acquiiine 
land. In the Gold area they cannot occupy land. The manner in 
which traders* licenses are granted and the law relating to them is 
administered, makes their lot still more unbearable. Last of all the 
Union Government has under contemplation legislation providing 
for the compulsory segregation of Indians in urban areas bv 
im nosing certain restrictions on the ownership and occupation o! 
land. All these facts I brought forv^ard in my speech at the 
Conference and nowhere throughout his speech did General Smuts 
challange any one of them. Throughout his speech he treated the 
Indian question as if it was a question only relating to franchise and 
yet he asserted that he did not think that his Indian fellow subiects 
could complain of injustice and that it was just the opposite 
Consider for a moment the manner in which he spoke. People who 
have come there as coolies.*’ said General Smuts. people who have 
come there as members of depressed classes in India, have prospered. 
Their children have been to school ; they have been educated and 
their children and grand -children to-day are many of them men of 
great wealth.*' One should have thought that if these men had 
acquired wealth and received education they were good enough to 
ex'^rcise some sort of political and municipal franchise. But General 
Smuts’ position is that he cannot make a distinction between these 
men and the original inhabitants, and he says: — "You have 
majority of blacks in the Union, and if there is to be equal manhood 
suffrage over the Union, the whites would he swamped by the blacks ; 
you cannot make a distinction between Indians and Africans, voii 
would be impelled by the inevitable logic to go the whole hog,' and 
the result would be that not onlv would the whites be swamped 
in Natal by the Indians, but the whites would be sxvamped by the 
blacks, and the whole position for which we have striven for two 
hundred years or more, now would be given up. For White South 
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.Africa* it is not a question of dieftiity but a qu<*stinTi of 
existence and no Government could for a moment either 
tamper with this position or do anythin® to meet the 
Indian point of view This is the unqualified doctrine of white 
supremacy within the British Empire — a doctrine which to my m nd 
cannot be accepted by those who owe all'^^iance to a common 
sovereign. In the first place. General Smuts conveniently forgets that 
the whites in the Africa are as much foreigners as the Indians. In 
the next place the Indians there, who according to his own admission, 
j*?ave been educate<l and have acquired wealth, cannot justly he 
grouped together wi^h the blacks until the latter have reached the 
same s^age of civilisation. In the third place, even assuming that 
the predominantly large number of Indians is a standing menace to 
the safety of the whites, that may be an argument for regulating the 
law of franchise, but it can never be an argument for the permanent 
and wholesale disenfrancliisement of the Indians, and in any case 
there can be no justification for those economic restraints which have 
been put upon Indians and which, apart from imposing indignity on 
them and on India, strike at the very root of their prosperity as well 
as freedom. What I was most anxious about wns that General 
Smuts should join hands with the Government of India in exploring 
avenues for the solution of this difficult problem. T knew that he 
had dissented from the resolutions of and I had little or no hope 
that I could persuade him to agree to those resolutions novr. But he 
vrould give nothing, consent to nothing, and hold out no hopes. On 
the contrary, as T have shown above, he showed his concern not only 
in the whites of South Africa but also in those of Kenya, and attacked 
the Government of India for their attitude- towards the Kenya deci- 
sions. He also refused to agree to the appointment of a diplomatic 
agent to be sent by the Government of India to look after the Indian 
interests there and to act as an interm^'diary between it and the 
South African Government and ^o keep the Government of India well 
informed of the facts relating to Indians there. I am satisfied that 
from General Smuts and his Government we need not expect the 
smallest pessihle response to our demands, and j believe that if he 
persists in the course which he has adopted , the problem of Indians in 
South Africa will at no distant date become such a grave problem, 
that it will be a source of the greatest weakness to the very idea of 
imperial unity, of which he professes to be an anient exponent and 
apostle Jit is bound to Ic'^d to a cleavage among the subjects of our 
common Sovereign on racial lines, and however much we ma''” regret 
i<% it rnast be recognised that when that stage is reached it wil^ be a 
ino'^t disturbing factor in imperial unity, which will have fo be reckoned 
\,ith sf-rionsly by those who are unwilling at the present moment 
to recognise its evil pnten+ialities. Here let me strongly repudiate 
one of the propositions urged by General Smuts, viz . '‘We must 
not derive from the one British citizenship, rights of franchise, 
because that would be a profound mistake,” I regret that even the 
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Duke of Devonsl-ire fell a prey to tliis confusion when lie sought to 
make a aistinction between imperial nationality and “local citizen- 
ship/' it however imperial citizenship is not a mere siiaciow but 
consists ol bomething substantial, then 1 cannot see how it is possible 
to dh'iue that citizeiisiiip into two grades, a higher and a lower. 
You may raise your franchise as high as you like, but I do maintain, 
and maintain very strongly, that no twitii standing any met si: re of 
internal autonomy that you may possess, you cannot bar out aitv 
section oi Bis Majesty’s subjects, merely on racial grounds. Ihe 
question, theriore, arises as to what is to be done wdtli regard v'o 
bo util Africa. General Saiats will not have a diplomatic agent lro:u 
the Govermnent of indis, he will not have a committee to 
gate the facts and explore the avenues lor a solution, he will not 
remove the economic restraints imposed on our countrymen and, I 
fear, he will persist in his polici*' oi segregation. If we had a lairiy 
substantial population ot white South Africans filing or carrying on 
trade in India, 1 should not despair of a solution. But as matJers 
stand, he can pursue his even course in the name and on behalf of 
the whites there and refuse to be dictated to by any outdae 
authorii}^ on tile ground that South Africa is an independent self- 
governing unit oi the Empire. India on the other band is not a 
self-governing unit and its Government is still in the leading strings 
of the India Office and His Majesty's Government. Meanwhile, in 
recent years. Natal has been making money out of its coal trade 
\\ith India. 

Taiifi against South African Coal. 

I certainly think that the time has come when the Govern;;:ent 
of India should take courage in both its hands and failing to get any 
satisfaction out of General Smuts, as it is bound to fail, raise the 
tarifi against South African coal, reduce railway freights for Indian 
coal, improve transport facilities, and give other encouragement to 
the local coal industry. Unless some such action is taken by the 
Government of India and unless it tells the authorities in England, 
that out of respect for Indian feeling and also on consideration ci 
self-respect it must be allowed to take this line, 1 think nothing 
that we may do wdll produce any impression on the South African 
Government. I think the safety and prosperity of our brethren m 
Soutn Airica and our own national dignity demand that we should 
call upon the Government of India to take a strong line, in dealing 
with South Africa ; lor J am convinced that it the Government of 
India feels that by representations or negotiations it can achieve any 
satisfactor}’ results now or for a long time to come, such attempts 
are doomed to failure and iheir failure is bound to lead to a develop- 
ment oi political feelings in this country which will ^ be extr#=mely 
embarrassing 10 it in regard to us internal administration. 

To sum up, my view is, that so far as tne Dominions other than 
South Africa and the Crown Colonies including Kenya are concerned, 
w« give ^ paiiv'At trial the scheme wijich has ween adopts 
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by the Imperial Conference and do nothing in the meantime which 
may prejudice the course of negotiations with the Dominions or the 
Colonial OiSce in regard to Kenya. But so far as South Africa is 
concerned, 1 am clear that there is need for strong action on the 
part of the Government. I say the Government, for unless the duly- 
constituted Government asserts itself in an unequivocal manner in a 
controversy with another Government, the result of any action on 
our part may be far from satisfactory or substantial. 

India and the Imperial Conference. 

The position of India in relation to the Imperial Conference 
is a peculiar one. To quote the words ol Mr. Duncan Hall, “I he 
recogni on of the right of India to a place in the Imperial Conference 
is a mark of her special position and circumstances. No other por- 
tion of the Empire can yet be said to have advanced sufficiently 
towards self-government to have any just claim to recognition as a 
member of the Conference.'' India has got a vote as every 
Dominion has, and speaking for myself, i must gladly acknowledge 
that the Indian delegation was listened to with patience and courtesy. 
Indeed the one thing noticeable throughout the proceedings of the 
Conlerence was the atmosphere of good-will in which we worked. 
But when 1 say this, I think 1 owe it to you to say also, that the 
thought was not absent from my mind, that if India were a self- 
governing Dominion, it could speak wiih greater authority and 
greater power. ' The Ministers of the Dominions speak with the 
consciousness that :hey have their Parliaments and their countries 
lehind them. Not so is the case of the non-official Indian re- 
r’ resent atives. The Indian representatives have no mandates from 
their Parliament and the Indian Government is not yet an indepen • 
dent Government. Undoubtedly, to my mind India's prestige in 
this Council of the Empire would be infinitely greater if she could 
deal with the rest of the Empire on terms of periect equality, and 
it IS for this reason ; 'it i feel that unless and until India first 
achieves Self-Government the position of her nationals overseas 
must always centinue to be mere or less unsatisfactory. We are 
reminded every now and then by our crit cs, friendly ana otherwise, 
that we must wait and be n no hurry to precis the claims of our 
countrymen in the Dominions and the Crown Colonies until a more 
favourable change take- place in the opinion of the white settlers. 
It to me that if India were a scll-governmg country the 

necessity for addressing these injunctions to the white settlers 
would be equally strongly felt. As mat ers stand at piesent, the 
underlying ba^is for advice of tbi;^ kind is, that Indians can at best 
expect an indulgence, I do not think that if India were a self- 
governing countiy within the Empire, the wishes of her Government 
Ol her people could be ignored or a decision which was resented eve n 
by the Government of India could be given, as it was in July last 
when cn the main <|uestjons the '^pinion of the white eettleri 
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prevailed. It therefore seems to me that while on the one hand 
It is our duty to emphasise our claim regarding proper, just and 
equal treatment outside India, our duty is even more imperative 
that we should lay still greater stress upon the achievement of 
responsible Government in India itself, ibis leads me on to the 
second part of my address. 

The Indian Sixuation 

The present constitution has been in force for the last three 
years and we have just passed through the turmoil of the second 
general elections. When the reforms were initiated political India 
found itself split into two camps. Our party decided at that t»me 
to enter the Councils and to woik the reforms. There were othei a 
who would have nothing to do with them, who looked upon them as 
a mere camouflage and who thought that the political salvation of 
India lay not m working the reforms in the Councils but by opposing 
them and by boycotting the Councils. We had to bear the heat and 
burden of the day, we had to court much unpopularity. Undoubted- 
ly the other party was better organised, more richly possessed of the 
sinewri of wa'. We had however the courage of our convictions 
and according to our lights worked the reforms. In the process of 
working them, we came into conflict witt popular opmion in regard 
to certain matters and towards the end o± our term in the Councils 
we were in acute disagreement on not a few occasions with ofiicial 
opinion. Ihe verdict of the electorates at the last elections has gone 
against us. That is a fact which must be recognised, and even m 
quar.ers where our work was appreciated at one time, there is a 
tendency to belutle it and to find lault with our outlook. Speaking 
for myself, 1 am not in the slightest degree perturbed, if in certain 
offi.ciaI circles, which shall be nameless, there has been a change oi 
attitude towards us. 1 should be sorry indeed if, as repeatedly 
asserted by our political detractors, there was an iota of truth in the 
charge made aga^ru L us, that we had entered into an unholy alliance 
with the bureaucracy against the liberties of our county. We were 
prepaied to work and i have no doubt we shall continue to work 
with these in powei only on one condition, that is, that we reserve 
to ourselves in the fullest possible measure the liberty of taking a 
line of our own, when a course proposed to be taken by the Gov- 
ernment on a particular occasion does not commend itself to our 
judgment or conscience, i do not think that we can have any 
justification for surviving as party, if we uilow our judgment to besub- 
ordinated to any extraneous considerations. As regards the popular 
verdict 1 venture to think that it would not have been so whony 
against us as it has been if we had been better organised and had 
taken care long before the elections, to educate public opinion more 
efiectively. You will pardon my frankness if I say, that so far as 
the education of public cpinionns concerned, we have not done a 
foactiiOft 9i wh^t was nepessarj*' an4 allowed the impression 
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: o go abroad that everytliiag that went wrong in the country ouring 
he iast three yeais was clone either with our connivance or with 
ur acquiescence. 


Liberals’ Record of Work, 

Our party’s record oi work iii the Councils taken en masse has 

0 my mind been suco, mat w’e could reasonably expect at iedSi. seme 

redit tor it, >t is due to your eifoits that the Act o± igio has 

►een repealed, 1 o you also the country owes the repeal of many 
ther repressive laws, and it circumsrances had been more favourab.e, 
have no doubt that one or two other pieces ot similar iegislatiun 
iThich still stand on the statute book would have disappeaied. i can 
lultiply instances of legislation and other solid work un* which you may 
iaim credit. When tho true iacts relating to the situatiin dunug the 
ist three ycais aie published, c-iven those v^ho coademn you to-day 
athout keewiedge or because ot prejudice, and as I mainLaju 
nthout justification, for having been parties to what they describe as 
wholesale repression, will regret that they have iniulgea in language 
mich, howsoever pcofitable as an electioneering device, will not be 
ndorsed by history, hrom knowledge that I possess i ieei satisfied 
hat without your moderating and lestraining influence me position 

1 your critics would have been much worse. ProtcEsediy, you could 
.ot favour and 1 hope you wilt never favour anything which 
.isLurbs or prejudices the orderly development of the country. But 
quaky true it is that you did all tha*: you could to pour oil over 
roubied wateis, and if you laiSw*d iayour attempts, the blame cannot 
0 my mmd be laid at your doors. On the other han j, it persoualaies 
re eliminated and part^' pas^sion,^ kept well under conuo;, it muse be 
rankly aamitted that it is a g.cat tribute to your ioresight that 
hose who letused to entfir the Councils m 1920 have after thxee 
ears decided to follow your example. 

The Wrecking of Coux^cils. 

It is Uue that they are going into the Councils with professions 
d destruction on then jips, but you mast make allowance for tLeir 
'ery natural desiie to seem to be con&istcni. as to whether they 
dll succeed in destroying the Councils the next three months wul 
how. Speaking here again from my knowledge of the con.stitunon 
md of the machmeiy of aammittratiou, 1 have very serious doubts 
ls io whether even a Iraction of the ibxeats which are at the present 
aoment held out will mater iidlse. But even assummg that un- 
ortunatttly the stage is rcachvid when they w,iU succeed in giving 
fleet to iheir threats and the entire machiuery of the Government 
5 paraiy&ed, it will be tor these wreckeis to give us ihe aUernative to 
he present constitution. You will at any rate have the satislaction 
hat you have been no party to the wrecking of the constitution and 
t may very well be, that those ’Of you, who may find themselves 
aoo to face with sitwatioh hfee this m the Assembly or the 
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cial Councils may yet try to prevent the machinerv from whollv 
being wrecked. It is assumed however by those who £re at present 
going into the Councils, that they and they alone desire and are ore- 
pared to work for the achievement of responsible government 
m India. The facts however are too strong for such an assumption 
Within the very first year of its existence, a resolution was moved 
in the last Assembly urging further constitutional progress The 
Governmetiit of India sent a despatch to the Secretary of State and 
the present Secretary of State sent a reply which is well known tn 
ymi. The Secretary of State vaguely hinted at the pos^bilitv of 
further exploring the avenues of progress under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act. What exactly he meant by it I cannot «av 
But time after time, your repre-entativss in the Assembly gave fr 4 ’ 
sltA forcible expression -.o the desire for further constitutional 
advance. Menn-.v hi V opinion 1 ms crystallised in Liberal circles" all 
over India, and daring the last two years the Liberal p?rty has not 
hesitated to express its views on the question freely and frankly I 
personally think the time hrss come when you should defini'telv 
frame a programme, put it before 'he country and the Government 
work for it and iip^ht for it. I have no doubt whatever that when 
you put forward lhat programme, it will be received with 
strong opposition in ofScial circles in India and if the present 
Government should continue in JTngland. you need expect very 
little from it m the way of consUtiitional advance. Arguments 
which were u^ied 30 years ago against nny progress are still being 
used tO'd.ay and 1 have no doubt that they \/ill continue to be so 
used if the question of constitutional advance arises not now but 
30 years hence. Opposition of this character need not deter you. 
You have conquered such opposition in the past and I have no 
doubt !bat you will still be able to conquer it in the future. But 
to mv mind, it is no^ enough +hat you should formulate your pro- 
gramme. It is at leas': as necessary that von must effectively deal 

with 3miir opp'^nents* arp'.rnents, and even more than that it is 
nsces-'a^y that you shoii'd your house in order first. 


The Position in the Provinces. 

The posit ion at present moment is that in the provinces you 
have diarchy with pai+ial responsibilitv Diarchy has got ver^^ 
friends in Jniia, either among officials or non- officials. The 
wb'de has'H of «ha-'chv was that in mga^d tn certain subjects of 
admini^i raiinu Mi nst^rs w mid have co npiete control and in regard 
to others the^’ w luld h -«ve =n e‘flecr‘v.»! vo’ca. So far os the transferr-'d 
subjec'"^ ar-' r.-xicerned it is ->n admitted fact that the Ministers hHve 
been exnected to make bricks withrut straw. They have had 
pr'AcUcadv no c'w*trol over Ibe purse and onr fiuau^'es have been at 
the lowest ebb in almost every r>»-ovince. It. is as much to the credit 
of the statesmanship of our ^Hnisfers as to the sense of discipline of 
the serv ces, and Provincial; associated with them^ that 
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iside the Government there has not been friction, such as under the 
restitution might have paralysed the administrative machinery, 
lut experience has exposed its defects and we must profit by 
cperience. As regards the other half of the Government, experience 
lovrs that at least in certain provinces, Ministers have had no 
ffective voice and the system of ioint deliberations which the 
'arliamentarv Committee so much emphasised, has not been 
filowed to the extent to which it might have been. Besides there 
as been no such thing as jo'nt responsibility of the Ministers either, 
ndeed, in at least one province, the difierences between the 
[inisters and the members of the Executive Council have on certain 
nportant occasions, come to the surface in open Council. On the 
ther hand, the position of ^ he Ministers in at least some parts of 
ndia has b'^en far from enviable, as they have not had that support 
rom the Councils, without which true responsible government is 
npossible. 

The Central Government. 

In the centra^ Government the position if anvthing is even more 
msatisfactory. On the top of the central Government is the 
lectetarv of State and it should never be forgotten that the power 
if direction, superintendence and control which is vested in him, is 
ot a mere figure of speech. It is a very real and living control, 
it any rate T have not noticed much evidence of any self-abdication 
in the part of Whitehall. In the altered state of things, notwith- 
tanding, the theory of the ultimate responsibility of Parliament 
or the good government of Indw, the centre of political gravity 
las shifted from Whitehall to Delhi and Simla and yet the position 
if the Government of India is by no means a very enviable one* 
)n the one hand, constitution allv it is under the control of the 
Jecretary of State, on the other it has to deal with an assembly which 
as an overwhelmingly large non-official majority. The executive 
3 irremovable, but all the same excepting in regard to certain 
matters it feels the pressure of solid non-official opinion in the As- 
embly. A G"‘vernment, situated as it is, can never depend upon 
he support of any party in the Assembly. Tt may at times accept 
ompromises. which perhaps it would have rej 'cted if it had a party 
o fall back upon and when it refuses to accept any such compro- 
lises it comes into conflict with non-official opinion in the 
assembly and popular opinion outside. On the other hand, 
n Assembly which knows that it can criticise the Govem- 
lent and offer obstruction whenever it can close up its ranks. 
)ut which is not entrusted w»th any responsibility, must more or 
ass be always in an attitude of suspicion and resent the limitations 
vb’ch have been placed upon its powers- 

A Thorough Re — examination Needed 

Taking the situation as it is, I submit that a true sense of 
esponsihility cannot grow in a soil like that of the Assembly. 
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Admittedly, tfie constitution, wMch was ^iven bv tbe Act of tgrg, 
wa'J of a temporary character and the Government of India Act 
itself contemplates the appointment of a commission for the pur* 
pose of enquiring into the working of the system of Government, 
the growth of education and the developmeni- of representative 
institutions, etc.^ It seems to me that npo-* a true constrnction of 
section (84 A) ^ 5 t cannot possibly be held that this commission 
cannot be appointed before tbe expiration of ro years. I think the 
whole position has been put very pointedly bv Mr. Hope Simoson 
(whose re-election to Parliament I welcome) in a speech, which he 
delivered last month, at the National Liberal Club. '' It is patently 
unreasonable said Mr. Hope Simpson, " that India should be con- 
demned to the administration of a faulty constitution for six long 
years, if intermediate reform is possible; nor can I see any reason 
why the statutory provision for an examination in 1920 should pre- 
clude examination of the question before that date. Only good can 
come from investigation of the working of the machinery set up 
under the Act of 191Q. If all is wel’, it is good that this fact should 
be authoritatively stated. If there are weak points, they should be 
strengthened — if modification is required the change necessary shouH 
be undertaken. The case is one for detailed careful and thorough 
enquiry, in all its aspects by a commission of first class men, to 
include an expert in constitutional law.” With these observations 
of Mr. Hope Simpson I need •scarcely tell you that I am in complete 
agreement and I have repeatedly urged them myself, both here and 
in England during the last twelve months. There are no doubt 
dangers in over-acceleration, but to mv mind there are even greater 
dangers in undue delay. At a recent debate in the "Roval Colonial 
Institute Sir William Vincent, who can speak with direct knowl»^dge 
which is by no means out of date, is reported to hav st^ited as 
follows Sir William Vincent emphatically declared that Britain 
had given India certain solemn undertakings, and it was impossible 
for Britain to go back on them. None was more alive to the 
dangers of over-acceleration of the reforms than those who have 
some measure of responsibility for carrying on the administration. 
But ft was impossible in the new system, which has been inaugurat- 
ed, for good or bad, to carry on the old system of bureaucratic 
government that had got to change with changing times, and the 
sooner they made up their mind to that the better it would be for 
future relations.” These are not the words of an irresponsible 
agitator or a dilettante politician. They are the words of a man who 
has had intimate experience of tie reforms and who has held so 
many distinguished positions in India hnder the old and new systems 
alike. I, therefore, think that it is the weakness of the present con- 
stitution which furnishes the strongest argument for a thorough re- 
examination of the whole position and when to that is added the 
undoubted fact that political sentiment in this country among all 
classes has unmistakably been growing and at a new conscionsness 
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is pervading the whole of the country. I cannot see how it is con- 
sistent with statesmanship or with the best interests of England and 
India to postpone the appointment of such a commission until 1929. 
Indeed, Mr. Montagu himself, during the passage of the Government 
of India Bid, declared that the law relating to the appointment of 
the statutory commission was not like the law of Medes and Persians 
and 1 for one fail to see how either the Government o India or the 
Gecremry of State or Parliament can improve the position by waiting 
until 1929, On the other hand there is every danger that the 
situatioa may still further deteriorate and what may be possible now 
to achieve, with the good^wid of alio- many, may present difidculties 
of an mormons character, a few years hence. 

AMENDMENT OF THE GOVEENMENT OF INDIA ACT. 

I am aware, that it is held in certain quarters that it is possible 
to mak^ an advance in certain directions under the present Govern- 
ment of India Act itself, without in any way modifying or altering 
the provisions thereof. Even assuming that the Secretary of State 
in Council may by rules framed under section 19 (A) of the Act, 
regulate and restrict the exercise of the powers of superintendence, 
direction and control vested m him, with a view tn give effect to the 
purposes of the Government of India Act 1919, it is obvious that 
such relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State will be very 
much difierent from genuine responsible government. Let us assume 
further, that under the Government of India Act itself, it is possible 
to establish provincial autonomy. Wdlyou be satisfied with pro- 
vincial autonomy without a corresponding change in the character 
and composition of the Central Government ? The words ‘‘ provin- 
cial autonomy seem to have a great fascination for some of us, 
but 1 venture to think, that when you will take the trouble of view- 
ing the Government as a whole, you will not be free from serious 
doubt as to whether in actual practice it is practicable to give the 
provinces autonomy, when the Central Government, which must 
continue to deal with certain national matters of the most vital 
character, will continue to own the control of a higher authority. 
From a purely constitutional as also an administrative point of view, 
I think the system will not work even fairly satisfactorily for long 
and 1 am afraid there will be constant friction between the so-called 
autoaomous provincial Governments and the Central Government, 
it is true that the sphere of functions of the two Governments may 
be more clearly defined, but at seems to me inevitable that in certain 
matters aii'ecting the interests of the country as a whole, your 
Ministers will be in the unenviable position of choosing between their 
supporters in Councils and the Central Government, It seems to 
me nothing can be more ill-assorted or more likely to retard the 
g^owih of full end real responsible insUtutions in this country, than 
to iir.roduce complete responsibility in the provinces and place them 
the control of an irremovable and i responsible executive in 
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the Central Governtment, The spirit actuating the two re&pc=ct,ve v, 
WEI be, if not antagonistic, very difeent and I am afraid that 
instead of getting the substance of responsibility, will . et 
shadow. Among other problems of the future as I envisage, it :s the 
problem of having a Central Government which in regard to rnriona'- 
matters wiU be the most cohesive element. For, our proviners can 
not in the interest of national safety and national proj^ress aff re ^ 
be too provincial. I am not pleading for thg introduction 01 rp.i.chv 
in the Central Government. All that I am urging is, that rhe J o 
administration covered by the Central Government shouid be care- 
fuiiv surveyed and examined, the sphere of functions of the centrai 
and*' provincial Governments should be precisely defined, and that 
the civil administration in charge of the Central Government should 
be made responsible to the extent to which it is made responsible in 
the provinces. This necessarily gives rise to the question as to 
what we are to do in the future with the Army and the Foreign and 
Political Departments of the Government of India. 

The Army. 

As regards the army, I desire to emphasise that it is such a huge 
and delicate machinery and the problems connected with it are of 
such a complex and technical character, that 1 think you will be well 
advised not to press for its control, until you are ready for it. It 
should not however be beyond the scope of statesmanship to provide 
ample statutory safeguards for the army budget. That is a'mattcr 
for experts. Meanwhile, we should have a definite and steadily pro- 
gressive programme for the indianisation of the army, by which i 
understand the providing for the recruilment of Indian officers, with 
the highest training in the different branches of the army. This 
must necessarily be a slow process, but not so slow as 1 am afraid 
will be the case if no further progress is made upon the schem®, 
which was adumbrated early V ,.s year— a scheme which, though it is 
a concession to Indian sentiment, is very far removed from ihe real 
Indianisation of the army and may take generation'- before our 
aspiration in that direction bears fruit* li the scheme which 
was put forward before the Assembly early this year, has not 
evoked much response or enthusiasm in it is to no small extent due 
to the consciousness that whatever it may do it cannot achieve the 
end, which it professes to achieve, within any reasonable distance 
of dme, I shall perhaps be asked, as to who in future is to ad* 
minister the Army Department and who is to represent it in the 
legislarute. Weil, gentlemen the Foreign and Political Departments 
aie supposed to be m the hands of the Governor-General himself and 
yet the fact that the Governor-General is not a member cf the 
legislature has not placed those Departments at any special disad- 
vantage. bimilarly, I think, some such arrangement will have to be 
arrived at, by which the Goveraor-General may assume definite 
rcsponsiQiUty lox tlJie admiaistratipu Qt the he 
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represented in the Assembly of the future. These are matters for 
the examination ot the commission, which 1 have suggested above 
and I, therefore, refrain from going into details. It is sometimes 
urged that India can never be a sell-governing country, unless it is 
able to assume responsibility for iti delence. Weil, if in the case of 
some JUommion^ Jingland couli take responsibility for their defence, 
until they were able to assume that responsibility for themselves*, 
why not in the case of India ? 

The Indian Princes 

Not less important is the problem relating to the Indian 
Princes and their relations to the Central Responsible Government, 
That there are some enlightened and patriotic Princes i readily 
admit, but the vast majority ot them, 1 maintain, are extremely 
jealous of their rights and dignities, and having been accustomed to 
centuries of the autocratic rule, they cannot be expected easily to 
fall into line with democratic institutions. So, far from courting 
their opposition or arousing their suspicion, it is far better, that in 
the interest of the bulk of the country, you should leave them alone, 
and let them remain under the direct charge of the Viceroy, than 
that you should try to bring them into direct relation witJi your 
responsible Government of the near future. I am open to argument 
and should always be ready to accept a better plan but 1 suggest 
to you that you should adopt a programme for responsible Govern- 
ment in the provinces and a corresponding, simultaneous modifica- 
tion of the character and composition of the Government ot India. 

Objections Answered 

I shall now briefly notice some of the arguments wfliich may he 
urged against any such further constitutional advance in the near 
future. 

(i) In the first place, it is urged that a democratic responsible 
Government in luciia is an impossibility, without an intelligent and 
capable electorate. Under tlie present scheme we have got an 
electorate of some 5 millions. The election of 1920 was criticised 
oil the ground that a considerable number of electors abstained from 
voting. This year, although exact figure are not yet available, it 
is a fact tiiat a very much larger number oi electors have gone to 
the polls. Howsoever, we, as party politicians may regret the 
electors' choice, the fact that they have gone to the polls in much 
larger numbers is significant. You cannot increase the intelligence 
and the capacity of the masses by keeping them away from the 
exercise of those rights, which are best appreciated and valued only 
when they are exer "bed. If 1 may be permitted to quote from an 
irade which i contributed to the contemporary Review for 
November, ** I maintain very strongly that the mass of our people 
are naturally shrewd and understand their lo<"al problems. They 
are far mor^ orderly tuaii people oi their class in any other country* 
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They are responsive to generous treatment and elevating influences. 
The" consciousness of the possession of political power and the 
repeated exercise of it at elections, should in itself be an education 
of incalculable value. In addition there is an obligation upon those 
who seek their suErages to give them political education/* To those 
who constantly remind us of the illiteracy or want of education of 
our masses without at the same time recognising their own share of 
the responsibility for that state of things I shall say, ‘‘Do not forget 
the history of your own country in or about 1832. Your system of 
elementary education did not commence till nearly half a century 
later and you are still busy in expanding and improving education, 
but that has not prevented you from expanding the representation 
of the people/* At any rate, if there was any seriousness about the 
announcement made in Parliament on August 20th 1917, as I think 
there was, the arguinent of the ignorance of the masses should then 
have been carefully weighed. I do not wish to minimise the import- 
ance of it, but at the same time I maintain that the education of 
the masses and constitutional development must go hand in hand. 

{2) It is next urged tliat India is a country of important 
minorities and sometimes we are told of warring minorities. I am 
prepared to admit that in any scheme of responsible Government 
which may he evolved, it is of the most vital importance that the 
political, civil and religious rights and interests of the minorities 
should he adequately and most scrupulously protected. It will do 
no good to ignore or minimise the problem, Let us face the situation 
boldly, courageously, and yet hopefully. 

So far as the depressed classes and what are called the untouch- 
ables arcj concerned, .our sympathies are unreservedly with them and 
I do maintain that if our passion for political freedom and democratic 
government is real we have got to m^ify our old world notions of 
social relations. Either you value those traditional social distinc- 
tions or you value the political institution you are aspiring after. 
If you value the latter then you have to alter radically your old 
outlook. 

The Hindu-Moslim Problem. 

(3) Similarly, in dealing with the Hindu-Mohamedan problem* 
1 would make an earnest appeal to aU concerned, to consider whether 
the cherished idea of responsible government does not imperatively 
demand that we must make unaccustomed sacrifices on both sides 
and part witli prejudices and narrow sectarianism. This, let it be 
admitted, is a most serious comment upon our entire political life 
and go wherever you may outside India, this is the one question 
which is put to you by every one, friend and foe alike. If hitherto 
Hindu-Mohamedan unity has lacked strength or durability, it has 
been mainly due to the fact that we have not adopted the true 
basis of unity. This can only be the recognition by the two com- 
is the common country oi both| that the claim; 
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India on the service and loyalty of both are paramount, and that 
political freedom and political rights are by no means inconsistent 
vith the exercise of religious rights and ceremonies by each commu- 
lity with the fullest possible freedom* I do not wxsh to go into the 
letails of the solution of this problem. I wish merely to state the 
)roblem as it strikes me. There is, first of all, the question of 
epresentation on municipal, local and parliamentary bodies. This 
.gain resolves itself into questions — (i) What is the adequate 
epresentation to which the Mohamedans are entitled ? ( 2 ) What is 

he best method of representation ? Nearly seven years ago when 
he Mohamedans of my province wanted separate representation in 
aunidpalities, I supported them, not because I thought that it was 
>oliticedly sound but because it seemed to me that that was the only 
iondition on which they were prepared to co-operate with the other 
;ommuiiities. Even after this distance of time, 1 do not regret my 
.ction. Separate electorates appear however to have brought in 
heir train a mass of evil. But unless and until the Mohamedans 
hemseives change their attitude, 1 think we should do nothing to 
ake away from them this method of representation, to which they 
ightly or wrongly attach so much importance. As to the amount of 
epresentation 1 should have thought that the question had been 
•olved by mutual agreement. But if that is not so, why should it be 
mpossible to solve it now ? A little exercise of patience and for- 
)earanceon both sides and an earnest desire to understand each other, 
hould bring us nearer the solution, than anything else, and I think 
his duty rests heavily on leaders of all sections of politicians, who 
)eiieve in the destiny of India that they should at a joint conference 
airly and frankly discuss this question and rirrive at some solution. 

Minorities and the Services. 

The next question is the question of the representation of themino- 
Ities in the public services. Much as 1 deprecate recruitment to public 
iervices based on communal grounds, 1 recognise that in tlie present cir- 
:umstances of India it is inevitable* I personally think that the best 
solution of it lies in the appointment of a Public Services Commis- 
sion, on which Hindus, Mohamedans and Europeans should all alike 
36 represented and the work of recruitment snould be left to it, 
Excepting in regard to certain appointments of a political character, 
^hich should in my opinion be left in the hands of Ministers, 1 
relieve that we should meet the situation much better, if we were 
;o transfer all such power from the hands of hlinisters or the Execu- 
dve Government to an independent body, like the Public Services 
Commission, which must see also to the adequate representation of 
gach community. 

Religious Disputes. 

As regards religious disputes in which the ignorant masses get at 
times involved, it is certainly the duty of the leaders to do nbthiug 
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or say nothing, which iDay inflame sectarian passions- But that 
alone is not sufficient With the f^est exercise of religious fI;eS^ 
there must be the understanding that each party has got to reS^ 
the susceptibilities of the other. Moral injuncLns alone will S 
solve ae problem, conscious eSort is even more necessary, and it 
seems to me that in your Constitution of the future the amplest 
safeguards for these nghts and privileges should be expresslv pro- 
vided for. Necessa.nly, you will have to depend upon^e ercwth 
ofsoundpubhc opimon to support your efiort. But thepWm 
cannot be solved except by facing it. A heavy responsibiUtv in Ihis 
connection lies on the press and with its growing powe'r in the 
country I think it can be a potent factor in dealing with this 
problem. The recent disturbances in India have been advertised a 
good deal in England and the impression produced naturally is one 
which is not very hopeful for the future. But I do maintain thas so 
far as this questt'on is concerned, we should take the responsibility 
for the solution of it on ourselves, and if the leaders of both com- 
munities, to whom Indian unity and Indian self-government are 
such sacred words, make a determined effort to restore happier rela- 
tions and to anive at a settlement, which will be acceptable to the 
vast majority of both, I think the problem may yet be solved. 


British Interests and Imperiai, Services. 

We shall probably make our task much easier if we also recog- 
nise that there are certain vital British interests in India and that 
unless and until those interests are safeguarded, we g>iaU have to 
meet with no little difficulty in our attempt at achieving self-govern- 
ment. Similarlv, in regard to the Imperial Services, which are 
predominantly’ European in their composition, we shall have todefine 
our attitude. I do not wish to go into the details of this question for 
more reasons than one. But I venture to make a few observations. The 
Services do no good to themselves or to this country by impugning 
the good faith of Indian politicians, nor is it right or- just for us to 
indulge in wholesale condemnation of the Services. Any unjust or 
unfair criticism of the Services must be deprecated. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that hitherto the Services have 
occupied a peculiar position. It does not correspond to that of the 
public services in England or the Dominions. They have been to a 
large extent responsible for the formulating of policy in India, and if 
in the future their position is approximated to that of the permanent 
services elsewhere, I have no doubt that much of the criticism which 
is levelled at them, will be diverted to the responsible Minister. 
Indeed, the recent elections show that much unkind er language has 
been used bv our countrymen towards our oivn Ministers and other 
Indians associated with the Government than towards members of 
the permanent services. We hear much of cases, in which officers 
come into conflict with public opinion. I wish we heard as much of 
cases in which officers are held in esteem by the public, for I refuse 
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to believe that there are no good men among them or that all 
appreciation of their work is extinct among Indians. So far as the 
question of salaries and emoluments is concerned, if there are any 
legitimate grievances, by all means let them be examined and redress 
given where it is due, subject only to the financial capacity of India. 
But the essential question to my mind is the question of the venue 
of recruitment. Why should the decision of self-governing India 
unless it is a thing of the distant future, be anticipated now ? in 
any case, it seems to me that many of those who are already in the 
services, will be here for at least another 25 years ; but the longer 
you continue recruitment in England the longer you postpone the 
day when the services will be Indianised. 

Necessity for a Commision 

Gentlemen, I have placed these views before you in the broadest 
possible manner without going into minute details and all that I ask 
you to do on the present occasion is to give your careful considera- 
tion to your future policy and future programme. If you want 
constitutional progress, you must set to work for it. That work does 
not and should not consist merely in passing resolutions or making 
speeches. You have got seriously to educate public opinion in favour 
of your policy and to acquire support for your views ; for unless this 
is done, the forces of opposition against you will be strong indeed, 
far stronger than you imagine. Do not reject my suggestion about 
the early appointment of a commission, merely because commissions 
ind committees are supposed to be a method ^ of shelving pressing 
problems. If that were my conviction and belief, I should not have 
brought this suggestion before you. But I do believe that before 
my constitutional advance takes place, the whole position will 
require very careful examination ; so many interests have to be 
reconciled, so many diSerent points of view have got to be borne in 
mind, so much readjustment of the system of Government will be 
necessary, that I cannot imagine that merely because you express 
the wish for the establishment of Swaraj , it will be an accomplish- 
ed fact. A commission is the very thing contemplated for such pro- 
gress by the present Government of India Act and even if it were 
not so, further constitutional development would in any case have 
involved the bringing into existence of an agency for it giving effect 
fco it. Once a commission is appointed you can put forward before 
it your own views on the future of the Constitution and put all the 
pressure that you are capable of on the Government here, the Parlia- 
ment in England, to give effect to your views. That is the only con- 
stitutional method vrhich to my mind seems likely to yield any satis- 
Eactory results. Constitutions are not easy to make as it is sometimes 
imagined, and it is for you to prepare the ground by taking the neces- 
sary steps. 

The Liberal Party. 

Above everything else, it is necessary that you should define 
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vont own position and organise yonr forces. So far as yonr position 
is concerned I have no doubt as to what it should be. ** The Liberal 
party cannot be an asylum, either for tones or for revolutionaries. 
Liberalism is not merely a mode of expression but a habit of thought 
and action. Our watchword should always be Projrress, and conti- 
nuous Progress. Our methods should also be clear and well-defined. 
While we should resist to the utmost of our power and capacity any- 
thing which is calculated to retard our progress, I do not think that 
we can seriously contemplate the adoption of a calculated policy of 
obstruction, which so far from helping our progress may seriously 
hinder it. Again it seems to me that if the Liberal party is to ex- 
tend its influence, casual and unorganised activity is not enough ; its 
work must be continuous and incessant. I admit that our detractors 
have poisoned the public mind against us, but that ought not to 
deter us from approaching the public and putting up with the rough 
and tumble of public life. We must have a strong Central ExecuHve 
and we must try to establish living and serious-minded assochtions 
all over the country, wherever we can. Not only must we do this 
but we must strengthen our own press and, wherever it may be neces- 
sary, establish new organs. We shall no doubt meet with diffi'wdties 
for some time, but T have not lost all faith in the shrewd common- 
sense of the people. It may be clouded for some time but it cannot 
be for all time. It is by persistence alone that we can conquer those 
forces of opposition which have accounted for our defeat and dissn- 
pointment at the last election. I do not sympathise with those who 
find solace merely in the thought that they might have done better 
if only their opponents bad indulged in less misrepresentation of 
their views and position. We must frankly admit that much of our 
present position is due to the weakness of our organisation, the want 
0? party discipline and above all, our omission to organise an 
adequate party fund. For, I think, that if we are to survive as a 
party it is necessary that we should have funds and ample funds. 
I know the difficulties in the way but I also know that we have to 
fight those difficulties and overcome them. 

Organisation in England 

In order to advance our scheme it may be necessary, 
indeed I think it will be necessary for us, not only to 
send a strong representative deputation to England but to 
establish an independent and active organisation^ of our own 
there, for the dissemination of our views and correct information in 
England. Be it said to the credit of Mrs. Besant that hers is the 
only organisation there that does something for India in the way of 
propaganda. It is all very well for our countrymen to say that we 
can aflord to Ignore English opinion, but do not forget that we have 
no real living organisation of our own there. Those who are opposed 
to any further progress, and who regret even the present measure of 
reforms, have got powerful organisations,, supported by plenty of 
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funds and led by some retired Governors and oiScials, wbo still think 
and talk as if India stood where it did in their time. The English 
nation is essentially conservative and fights shy of change. Its conser- 
vatism is all the greater in the case of India, which it has been ac- 
customed to treat as a country full of ignorant people, hopelesslv 
divided among themselves and flying at each other's throats and 
kept together only by the controlling hand of its representatives 
here. I do not blame people in England to attach weight to the un- 
contradicted statements of some of those who claim knowledge and 
e^^perience of India. Besides, let us not forget that the impression 
which some happenings in this country have produced has been 
most unfavourable to us and yet my experience during the last few 
months was distinctly hopeful, for, while on the one hand there is a 
section of die-hards who will continue to oppose our aspirations for 
as long as they can, on the other there are men of broad sympathies 
and large outlook but little knowledge who. if properly approached 
will be willing to help us. Such help I would not discard or despise. 

I would avail myself of every such source from which we can gather 
strength and support. I believe we can do much useful work by 
sending a strong, well-informed and capable deputation to England. 
Our work in India must go on simultaneously, if we wish to pu^h 
the cause to a successful issue. 

Tradition of Mehta and Gokhale. 

I, therefore, think that if this meeting of the Liberal 
Federation succeeds in nothing more than in devising means 
to organise the party and in adopting a definite line of policy, 
we shall not have met in vain. If we fail in that, I for one must 
view the future of our party with the gloomiest of forebodings. 
But I have still hope that the traditions of Pherozeshah Mehta 
and Gokhale are not dead among us Howsoever unworthy 
we may be as their successors, let us make an honest attempt 
to live up to their ideals and seek inspiration from what they 
said or did in their day. Eighteen years ago, it was left to 
Go pal Krishna Gokhale to give a definite shape to our ideal in 
his great speech at Benares. Since then that ideal has ceased 
to be a far ofi adorable dream. It has become now a living 
passion -with us. To be in our own country what other subjects of 
our common Sovereign are in'the self-governing Dominionsis nolonget 
n dream which we would leave it to posterity to realise. Our di- 
fficulties may be great, they are great, but they have to be conquer- 
ed and must be conquered. I venture to think that, if we approach 
these big problems in the practical spirit of those great and hallowed 
names and with their robust faith in the justice and righteousness of 
onr c^use, if \ve only realise that constiutionally our position is much 
str"»r)ger than it was in their days, then I have every confidence that 
we shall succeed in building the edifice of Self-Government within the 
Lmpire the foundations of which were laid by them. 
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Temporary defeat oughr not to damp our spirits. Gn iLe 
contrary it should act as an incentive to more active, more persistent 
and more substantial work, i yet believe that the Libeial li 

only it can re-organise itseli, wili play a great part in the cc^ eiormtnt 
o£ the Constitution and though temporarily Liberals may have receiv- 
ed a set-back, Liberalism will still be the rallying cr^* ol all these 
elements in the country which recognise the value of consututionci 
work and which believe in the efficacy of constitutional methods. 


Second Day’s Sitting. 

27m DECEMBER ms. 

The second day's proceedings of the Liberal Federation com* 
mencedon 27 December at mid-day, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru presiding. 
After the singing of the **Bande Mataram" song, the President moved 
from the chair the condolence resolution referring to the death 
of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, Messers. Gupte, Kasturiranga 
Iyengar and Ashwini Kumar Dutta. The resolution was carried, 
all those present standing. 

11. On Demand for Self-Government. 

The next resolution about the demand lor Self-Government wa'5 
moved by the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri in a very impressive speech. 
The resolution ran as follows : 

Having in view the many inconveniences anomalies which 
have been felt in the practical administration unde* a system of 
Diarchy m the Provinces and the incoajgruity a'"d difi&culty in 
practice of an irresponsible Central Government controlling and 
superintending the administration of Transferred Depar men:s by 
Mmisters responsible to the Local Legislatures, having also in mind 
the difficulties of the Central Government having no majority of itir 
own in a Legislature with a majoiiuy of elected representatives of 
the people, and having fuithcr in mind the immcdiaic necessity of 
releasing the Government of India and the Local Governments from 
the control exercised by the Secretary of State for India ^nd the 
proved inabiLty of the Government ot Rdia not yet mlly re'^pon- 
sible to the people to protect the interests of Indians settled in Self- 
Governing Dominions and Crown Colonics : this meeting of the All- 
India Liberals, concurring with the previous meetings thereo’, is 
emphatically of opinion that full Responsible Government in iht 
Provinces and complete responsibility in the Central Governueii t., 
except in the Military, Political and Foreign L ;partments, should be 
esta^ished without delay, and, for tbis purpose urges the immeci.- 
ate of a Cum^l'$D^vh sitoUar lo thp,i provicjedl lor m Lie 
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Government of India Act of 1919 for making a full enquiry into the 
actual working or the present Constitution and making recommend- 
ations in respect of future constitutional advance/' 

The Rt. hon. Srinivasa Sastri in proposing the resolution on 
further reforms explained how certain recent happenings had made 
him a reluctant convert to this resolution, his opinion about two 
years ago being a little more backward than at present. There were 
two considerations put forward in the resolution for their demand 
of full esponsible government in the provinces. He was not pre- 
paiCu to say that diarchy had absolutely failed, for the system could 
be made to work in the hands of sensible people like Dr. Paranjpye. 
Diarchy, however, was attended with great inconveniences in daily 
administration. It was almost a source of intolerable friction. 
Ministers had complained in matters of finance and the non-amen- 
a- 1 ity of of&cials to their discipline. Referring his hearers to the 
fact.' published in connection with the regulations of Messrs, 
ChiLtamani and Jagat Narain of their offices as Ministers in the 
United Provinces, the speaker said that it proved conclusively that 
if ii 0 pleased the head of the administration he could intrigue with 
officers of the department to make the position of Ministers intoler- 
able. The speaker also related a case in a province which he did 
not name where a gardener who was willing to retire on gratuity 
and was persuaded to do so by the Minister at a time of financial 
sill geucy was surpiaed with the news of his rcinstallatlon by the 
becrciaiy of State as the authority who had been responsible for his 
original appointment and therefore outside the pale oi the Minister. 
That kind of thing ought not .to be allowed in any seivice even in 
the Indian Civh Service. What happened in the case of the gardener 
showed the extent 10 which an arbitrary Secretary of State whom 
we could rot hold responsible would go m the exercise of his powers 
that remained in his har ds. 

The White-hall Octopus. 

Then, referring to the Central Government with no sort of res- 
ponsibility, full or limited, to the elected representatives of the 
people, Mr. Sastri said that the arguments wc employed were ra her 
on behalf of Government than on our own behalf, for arguments on 
our own behalf were well-known. The Government of India could 
not do au^'^thing unless they inUigued with, one or the other group in 
the kgislature whose a**tagonism *.hey knew nothing about and 
whem they t, -3d to impress into their fol.owiag at a given moment. 
That Jeft the Government of India weak, uucterermmed, feeble and 
unable to take a definite t and with regard to any policy. Then the 
Government of India were fettered in their exercise of discretion and 
judgment by the control of the Secretary of State. We warted the 
Government of India and local Governments really to be sitoug and 
independent Governments looking to the wishes of the pcop.e a;sd 
•where they were willing to carry outih« wishes of the people e 
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to do so. Unfortunately the Government of India in more than cne 
instance within receni days had been in a pusiuon of agreement: 
with ■ the .wishes of the peopie but tney could not do any tUng 
because the becretary of btate was agaimct them, lhat conLdera- 
tion went to the very root of tne case and it seemed to him tnat; that 
narc of their demand invested the resolution with importa^ics almost 
transcending the importance of anything else. We could not have 
Government of India which did nor always look to us bat to 
outside the country tor inspiration of their policy. The Jo:nt bcRct 
Committee enunciated as an ordinary principle of administration, as 
rule that where the Government found themselves m agreement 
vith the legislatures on any subject the Secretary ct btate was 
cnioined not to interfere but to let the measure take full eSect. 
That great principle, if maintained in its intergriiy, would really 
have deprived muca of our argument of a good deal of its lorce, but 
the principle was not observed. Tne piinciple had been brought to 
nullity by the constant habit which the Secretary of btate had faden 
hito of giving orders to the Government of India beforehand tuus 
tvmg up their spontaneous judgment and by the habit of the Gov- 
ernment of India of referring important matlers to the Secretary 
of State so that the legislature was forbidaen to say ‘ this is 
the spontaneous opinion of tne .Government.* The Government 
of India of to-day was government by cabies oetween the Viceroy 
actmg singly and the becretary of btate, peihaps also acting singly* 
and ^eUL the members 01 the Executive council did not know wnat 
passed between the Viceroy and the becretary of htaie behind. 
With frequent secret cables in opposiiiun to tne wishes of tiie people, 
sometimes m opposition to the tradaious of tne peoples and the 
country, how intolerable was the posuion of the Government and of 

the legislatures I 

Govt's Inability to Protect Indian Interests abroad, 

Eeferriiig to the last topic, viz, the inability of the Government 
of India to protect our interests when we settle abroad, Idr Sastri said 
that like the President in the chair he admired and expressed inaia's 
gratitude to the Government of India for the vaaant way in wh.ch 
thev had pressed our case to the Dominion authorities and^the 
Centrai Govemment of the hmp.rc. But had that availed ? Ihe Gov- 
ermnent oi 300 miilicas of peopie wielding vast powers over the lire 
gud resoures of a contmeiit had to yield beiore a body 01 rebehious 
white ‘•ubiects in a lemoce little cotony of tne Empire. Ho d*d not 
know how tne Government of India felt over it. But he spoke for a 
great manv of them in the hail and a great many outside warn 
Lid that it was a humiliaf -m that their Government snouid bj as 
noihing in the Councils of the Empire. Wnat was tiie renieay ? 
The remedy was to put our Government in the^ s*me poiifioa and 
autboaty as the Goveromeiat of Australia and of Canada oocupied. 
Make ^nd enable tUe Indian Government to speak for tbe people ana 
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OB behalf of the people as their mouth-piece to outside agencies 
The Government ot India should not be allowed to talk to us as the 
mouth- piece of an outside authority as they sometimes did and as 
the Viceroy did the other day saying that the people in England d d 
not tolerate our getting moie self-government or to that efiect 
When the people of India were at grips with the people of the 
Dominions we wanted our Government to stand up for us and speak 
freely and unreservedly. This the Government could not do. But 
when they did to a certain extent the Secretary of State shut* them 
up. But we could not let them be shut up. We had to go on with 
the Government of India behind us. 

The Government of India thought that we were injured and yet 
it was a pity that they could not back u3- The Viceroy with 
profound sympathy for us. with eveiy desire to back us, could 
only back to a certain extent and not further. That was a defect of 
the constitution and it should be rectified. 

Then with reicrence to methods with which we would seek to 
attain that, he said it was a very reasonable request lo make. We 
were convinced, however, that there would be a gieat deal of 
opposition. Theicfore the demand we put forward must be backed 
and supported not merely by the voice ot ihe Liberal Fedeiation, 
not meicly by the voice of the Indian National Congress which 
stood outside the constitution of India and therefore Landicaped to 
speak to a constitutional body in a constitutional way — it was not 
merely the voice of this party or that party that would carry it. 

A National Convention, 

Therefore some of the Liberals had thought a plan which in 
their judgment would be supplementary to the Federation. It was 
a National Convention whica should arise out of that house and out 
of the non-official part of the legislatures, whether with the sanction 
of the various Governments if we could obtain it, or without it if it 
was not forthcoming. The electorates under the constitution of 
India should have it in their power to tell their representatives in 
the various legislatures lo go ahead in their name and appoint a 
National Convention for naming the outlines of a constitution and 
present it to the people of England in the name of the electors of 
India. There was no antagonism between this plan and another 
plan. He said it in particular because there were he knew a great 
many ouisid:; that assembly and a great many among the Swarajists 
who had pledged themselves to work for Dominion status for India 
by means of a National Convention with the support of a great many 
not only from the Liberal Federu.tion but of all those who bad been 
to the Delhi National Convention. Ba ed on the general wi=h oi the 
electors of the country, he felt ihat the demand for Dominion status 
was a demand which even the di. -hards in Whitehall would find it 
'UfficuH to set aside. ^Cheers). 
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Dr. Paranjpve’s Support. 


Dr. R. P Paranjpye (Poona) seconded the resolution and so-ak 
ins as an ex-Minwter said in reference to diarchy that his exaeni^nt- 
of the Bombay Council showed that the position of Ministers w«“ot 
as strong as was required for an efficient working of diarchv in thi- 
province and they had no settled majority at th- back of th- 
Ministers. Their Council was divided into a large number of oroTina’ 
which could be manioulated very often in varion; wavs s1> thaf 
Ministers had to use a good deal of tact in order to carry on rheir 
departments. Again in this p-'ovince the Ministers had not wo-ked 
jointly. It was intended by fhe Act that they sho ild act i >iatk- 
Although there was the principle of diarchv in theory the admin^- 
tion was to be conducted as a unitary Government yet in this 
ptovince there was no pretence of the working of our Government as 
a unitary Government The spirit which lay at the root of the n«w 
Government of India Act. that the whole Government was prac icarv 
to be a unitary Government wa.s not followed. That, however did 
not prevent people from laving on the heads of Ministers the sbs of 
omission and commission of rhe Government as a whole The Act 
laid down that the Governor coni i administer a diarchical form of 
government in its legal and technical sense and not at all in the spirit 
Some of the difficulties were inherent in the constitution and th*y 
shou’d be remedied soon before they came to a head and befo-e the 
porition became absolutely impossible. That could be done by 
giving complete provincial autonomy. If all departments of Govern 
ment were transferred to Ministers— Land Revenue. Law and Police 
departments in which members of the Legi lative Council and the 
public were ksenly interested— he thought there would be very much 
less trouble in the country. Anv change in the Government of India 
could be brought about bv legislation in Parliament. Seeing the 
difficulties he menrioned and seeing the fast advance of public 
opinion in the country in the direction of demand for further consti- 
tutional reforms it was better, he said, to tike time by the forelock 
and appoint a statutory commission and get to work six years before 
the appointed time. 


Mr. S. M. Chitnavis supporting the motion said that his ex- 
periences were more or less of the same kind as those of Dr. 
Paranjpye, but he would not say much as he was not free from’ 
official trammels. He admitted diarchy was bad in principle. 
Though in C. P. Ministers were consulted and their advise was 
sought they had no vote and the advise might be discarded, whi'e on 
any questions which c.ame up in the Council they were bound to vote 
on the side of Government. They had worked the reforms for what 
they were worth and found several defects which must be removed. 
The work of the legislatures had been satisfactory as has been ex- 
pressed by the Viceroy downwards and the time had arrived when 
no further time should be lost in making all departments transferred 
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and doin? away with diarchy altogfether. Land ■Revenue, Eor«st, 
Law and Justice could be worked just as satisfactorily as the trans- 
ferred departments. 

The resolution was further supported by Rao Bahadur Chita^e 
and Mr, A: Sen from Lucknow. It was then unanimoudy carried. 

III. On Indians Overseas. 

The next resolution about the position of Indians overseas was 
moved by Mr. B. S. Kamat and ran as follows ; 

(i) This meeting of the All-India Liberals places on record its 
indignation and resentment at the Kenya decision of July last, 
which, besid'^s being crossly unjust and invidious, v'olates the most 
solemn pledges of the Crown and other constituted authorities, and 
its grim determination, which is likewise the determination of the 
whole of Tnd’a, never to accept anv settlement which assigns to 
their courtrvraen in the Crown To'^onies, particularly Kenya, a 
status in any wav inferior to that of other classes of His Majes^v^g 
subjects. This meettin'r of India, in pursuance of the resolution 
of the 1a«t Imperial Conference, will be ab’e to secure for Indians 
in Kenya, a po-^ition in keeping with her recognisj^d status as an 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth, besides safeguarding 
in an efieefive manner their economic interests. 

‘*(2) This meeting further views with alarm the tendency of the 
provisions of the Kenva Immigr.ation Bill and requests the Govern- 
ment of India, notwithstanding the unfavourable attitude of the 
Sec etary of State for th^ Colonies, to press upon him the necessity 
in ordinary good faith of delaying the p’-ogre'^s of the Bill through 
the Kenya Legislature until the Tommittee above mentioned should 
have had opportunities of examining the measure and discussing its 
provisions with the Colonial Office. This meeting is further of 
opinion that the Government of India should without delay appoint 
a strong and representative Committee and send it to England at the 
easiest possible date to raise the question with regard to the Kenya 
Immigration Bill with the Colonial Of5ce. 

‘*(3) In view of the fact that the political, civic and economic 
interests of Indians in South Africa have been for generations with- 
out adequ.ate protection, that at the present moment their economic 
status is further thr#«-ateued by the imposition of restraints which are 
humiliating to this country as well as iniurious to their interests, 
and that the position of Indians within the Un’on of South Africa, 
excepting Cape Colony, has, during many vears, been inconsistent 
with their status as subiects of a common Sovereign and with ihe 
National dignity of India; this meeringof the All-India Lib'=‘rals 
strongly urges th-* Government of India and the Secretary of State 
bo take effective retaliatory measures against the Government of that 
Dominion whose representative refused, even at the last Imperial 
::onference, to explore any avenue for the redress of the grievances 
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of Tndtan'i, the sreat ntimbers of whom were born in that connJj 
and own it as theirs In parlicuiar. this meetia» recommends th« 
imnosition on non-Indian South African Colonials reciprocal restri^ 
Hons and disabilities in respect of franchise, both political ariri 
municipal, eliffibility for the Public Services and the ri“ht; to hold 
properties and trade, mining and navigation licenses. ’ 

(4) This meeting strongly urges (r) an amendment of the Racial 
Distincdons Removal Act so as to deprive non-Indian South African 
Colonials in India of the special privileges still accorded to them in 
criminal trials, and (nl the imposition of a prohibitive imoort dutv 
on South African coal, taking care, at the same time, by suitable 
measures to provide adequate facilities to Indian coal in the wav of 
transport and otherwise, ’ 


Mr. G. A. Natesan from Madras, in supoorting the resolution 
made a forceful speech. He referred with indignation to the 
Winterton-Sastri incident, and said that if India had bien a Self- 
Governing Nation. Lori Winte'-ton wauH not have dared to insult 
an illustrious conntrvman of theirs like the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
flastri. After Mr. Toshi had spoken in support in Marathi, the 
resolution was carried. 


Third Day’s Sitting. 

DEOEMBKB 192S. 

Next dav the Federation, resumed its sitting at 12 noon with Sir 
Tei Bahadur Saoru in the Chair, and the proceedings opened with 
ihe «!inging of national songs. The following three resolutions were 
put from the chair and carried : — 

IV. On Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

“ This meeting of All-Tndia Liberals deplores the delay in carry- 
ng into efifect a long overdue reform, viz., the separation of judicial 
ind executive functions, and urges the Government to lose no time 
n giving immediate effect to it." 

V. On Labour Representation . 

This meeting of All-India Liberals desires to press on the Gov- 
rnment and Liberal organisations the need of encouraging the 
stablishment of Trade Unions in ^ the country and of labour being 
dequately represented in the Provincial and Central Legislatures by 
irect election instead of by nomination as at present." 

VI. On Repeal of the Princes* Protection Act. 

This Conference urges that the Indian States Act shovild be 

18 
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repealed as early as possible as it is opposed to the interests both of 
Briti.«h India and of the subjects of Indian States/' 

Vn# On Retrenchment Proposals. 

The next resolution relating to retrenchment runs as follows : — 

'‘While taking note of the recommendations of the Tnchcape and 
the various Provincial Retrenchment Committees, this meeting of 
All-India Liberals calls upon the Central and Provincial Governments 
concerned to give full efiect to them and to lose no time in exploring 
further avenues of retrenchment/' 

Mr, C, M. Gandhi in proposing it said that sound finance was 
a sign of good Government, and if the Government was to be carried 
on a SOI nid fooling and all national buildings were to be properly 
attended to, the Government should not only effect all possible eco- 
Tfomies, but try to explore all furlhcr avenues of retrenchment. 

Referring to the Bombay Council, he said the Government had 
promised a cut of Go lakhs and that promise had not been faithfully 
carried out. At any rate, there were doubts in the minds of some 
people. No less an authority than the late Governor had assured 
tnat the Government had not only carried out that promise but 
further effected large cuts and reduced expenditure. The Govern- 
ment had been askM publicly to give the figures of retrenchment 
effr3cted in the several departments just to show whether any eco- 
nomy was effected in the recurring expenditure or only bv cutting 
down items of expenditure for the year. The Director of Information 
was publicly invited to do so, but up to this time he had not 
ventured to give them information to satisfy the doubts lingering in 
the minds of some people. That was ■why they called upon the 
Government to effect retrenchment to the extent they had promised 
in the Council and also carry out all possible retrenchment in the 
dire:tion suggested by Provincial Retrenchment Committees. If that 
requisition was not 'arriei out. the new Council would have ample 
opportunity of enforcing the people's wish on the Government by 
refusing to agree to an extension of the duration of the Court Fees 
Act which vms to expire in February next if the Government did not 
accede to their request in the resolution. 

Mr. R. R. Javavant of Nagpur seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimoush/, 

VIII. Sex-Disqualification. 

Mrs. Ramabaisaheb Rinade moved the following resolution : — 

This meeting of Ad- India Liberals is of opinion that the time 
has arrived for the removal of sex-disqualification in regard to the 
membership of, and franchise for, the Provincial and Central Legis- 
latures/’ 

Mrs, Kashibai Devadhar seconded it in Enlish, and after referring 
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to the hardships which Western women undenvmf *fl 

the grant oi suitrage, sard that the women oi of 

Umted ir'rovinces should congratulate themselvp« 

recugniuou 01 their Sisters as bcmg luna(,r= hrouicis' 

the help given them to get over \he firs Aung S 
then expressed sympathy ^vith those who hL 
securing votes ana exhorted them to work wirh m 

expressed the eager desire ol her sisl° rs /lai. bi>e 

01 the ladder, vix., the gettii AA A “f- 
connection w-itli the legislatures. ^IL wou.d nA do 
they suould be content lor some time with wha? 
the men content with the reforms they aireadv kO*.. lor n tre 

be told that men would represent tuLi in the councils Ih 
true, but men wouia piean only out 01 imaginauoA BuV 
women who knew where tlie shoe pinched ‘“^on. isut 

■ihe resolution was carried with great entlmsiasni. 

IX. On ProtecMon to National indusines. 

Mr. C. S. Deole ol Bombay moved : 

“ Tliis meeting ol AiWndia Liberals is of opinion fL. ■ . 

to industries ol national importance should besfven 1 

r^sirrrs , -1“ 

mat protecuou should be given to Indian industries As’ re-arus 
the period, he would suggest ten years, itelerrmg to the obicctLn 
raised in some quarters that it tvould ben-nt oidv +h, ,ioh 
capitalisls but not the poor consumers, he ^ pointed oA Sat 

g°r a,ri° “^ ““ •“ y--* ‘*“4 <■>= »i»t‘ 

Mr. H. G. Parkiie of Ahmcdnagcr, seconding the rcsoluUon laiJ 
stress on the duty of the people ol wearing Sv\adeshi clt .h and usiiii; 
Svvadestu articles to aid protection. The speaker who always woic 
khadi was asked by a Bnush officer how it was that he wore kha>.b. 
and yethe cahedhimseifa Liheral (laughter). The speaker repj led 
^e Liberals never condemned khadi. They only condemued 
toe toy that khaui was the only solution for all the existu.;; 
.roubles and the key to Swaraj, ft was the Liberals, he asserted, 
hat had started the use ol Swadeshi, 

The motion was carried « 

X, On Mihtary Train.ujj, 

Df. Li. P. Pafanjpyc moved the lollowiug resolution 

"(i) This mooting of the All-India Liberals i? fmi h"-’’ ■''' 
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opinion that it is the duty ol the Government to take steps for a 
more rapid training of Indian officers in ail arms ot the Army, includ- 
ing the air lorce, so that the Army may truly be Indianised at an 
early date. 

*'(2) This meeting of the All-India Liberals considers that, with 
a view to expedite the Indianisation ol the Army and m the interests 
oi national economy, a substantial reduction in military expenditure 
accompanied witli a reduction ol British troops now used for internal 
security purposes, should be ejected as soon as possible, and that, m 
any case, the recommendation of the Inchcape Committee in ttus 
behalf be given full efiect to as a first step. 

*‘(3) This meeting urges that the report of the Military Require- 
ments Committee should be published without delay. 

“(4) This meeting of the Liberal Federation is lurther of opinion 
that Indian youngmen reading m Universities or Colleges should be 
made to undergo some military training and discipline. 

“(5) This meeting ol All- India Liberals futher urges that no 
distincuon should be made in the status ot officers of Territorial and 
Auxiliary Forces and m the matter of granting King's Commissions." 

Dr. Paranjpye said the resolution was of the utmost importance 
if the country was to reach the goal, which the Federation and other 
parties in the country placed before themselves, it we wanted 
:swaraj or Dominion Self-Government, we must be prepared not only 
to get it, but to retain it lor the future. We could notask the 
Bntish to give away all their authority in the country and only do 
the business of defending our coasts and frontiers. History does not 
show a single instance ol that character. The question ol the army 
was ol the utmost importance lor the development of our own 
country, in these days, it was not a case ol small standing armies, 
but it w'as a case ol nauons under arms, it we were to meet the 
competition ot the world, every man in the country should be 
prepared to bear his own burden in the defence of his country. In 
tms question the Government always adopted a reactionary policy, 
it was only during the last lew years that the Government made a 
small beginning which was in the nature ol a mountain labouring and 
producing a mouse. He referred to the Sandhurst and Dehra Dun 
msututions and the training given to a very lew Indian boys* and 
said that the whole spirit was entirely different from what w-e wanted 
It to be. Our army was not only to be a proper channel lor the 
energies of very rich people but ol the middle classes also. The steps 
taken so lar by the Government were extremely disappointing and 
inadequate. Our public bodies must make a strong effort to get a 
good move onwards. After pointing to the need lor reducing the 
iMiiitary expenditure by the substitution of the Indian element for 
the Bntish* he went on to urge the necessity of young men in our 
colleges undergoing military training and discipline, for, ue said* 
they were getting too soft and were unable to face tlie rough anU 
tumble of the world. 
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Mr. B. S. Kamat, seconding, quoted facts and figures in support 
of the mover’s statements, and said that it would take halt a ceniury 
or more in the process ol indianisation which the Government initiat- 
ed now, before the indianisation ot all the 120 units could take 
niace. 'He next referred to bir Sivaswamy’s agitation in recent years 
and tiie disappointing results thereof ana the refusal oi the iiome 
authorities tu take Indians in the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
and Royal Air Services and observed that the expenditure on the 
mrt ot these forces stationed in India should be better met from the 
imperial Exchequer than from Indian revenues. He declared 
that there ought to be no difierentiation between the Territorials 
and English Auxiliaiies, so far as the service outside the country 
was concerned, and both should be obliged to go out of India 
for military service. 

Mr, A. P. Sen supported the resolution and said that we could 
not be sell-governing unless we were seif-deiending. Therefore it was 
necessary tnat the Indian nation must have its own army, manned 
and o&cered by Indians and in course of time be thoroughly Indian 
in composition. The next object with which they pressed the resolu- 
tion was in the interests of economy, for a British soldier cost six 
times more tban tJie Indian soldier. 

The resolution was also supported by Mr. Varma, Lt. Abasabed 
and Mr. T. A. Kulkmi in Marathi and carried. 

The following resolutions were then put from the Chair:— 

XI. On the Indian Deputation’s Woik, 

"This meeting of All- India Liberals records its sense of high 
annreciation ot the work done under the most discouraging circum- 
ewflrp-! in connection with the discussions on the Kenya question 
bv the Indian Delegation consisting of the Kight Hon'ble V. S. 
S^vasa Sastri, P. C.. and Messrs. B. S. Kamat and jamnadaa 
Dwarkadas. 

Xll On Mr. C. F. Andrews. 

This meeting of the All- India Liberals places on recoid ite 
of high appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to the cause ot Indians overseas in general and ol the 
Kenva Indians in particular, especially in connection with the 
discussions in India and England about the Kenya dispute. 


Xlll. Appieciation of Sir T. B. Sapiu’s Services. 

Dewan Bahadur Godbole put the following resolution which 
was earned with acclamation, 

** This meeting of the All-India Liberals places on record its high 
appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
&^u, K.C.S,I. at the last Imperial Conference to the cause oi 



Indians Overseas in general and Kenya Indians in particular and 
notes with satislaction tuat the Kenya decision is no longer found 
to be treated as hnai and tnat tne committee to be sent by the 
Government oi India will discuss the entire question with the 
Colonial OJ&ce.'” 

The resolution was passed, the Conference then adjourned for 
lunch. 

XiV. Sail-Tax Ceidficahoi*. 

When the Conference met alter lunch, Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale 
(Satara) moved : — 

“ This meeting of the All- India Liberals enters its emphatic 
protest against tlie certification by His Lxcellciicy tiie Viceroy oi 
me Indian Kinance Bill, 1923, providing lor the enhanced salt- 
tax in the lace oi the clearly expressed opinion oi tlie Legislative 
Assembly to the contrary, in the opinion oi tins meeting the Bui 
should not have been certified either on economic on or political 
grounds. 

“ This meeting is further of opinion that section 67 B of the 
Government ol India Act is wholly inconsistent with any true 

responsibihty of the Legislature, and that even under the constitu- 
tion as it is, 1C IS necessary that tne power ol ceruncation vested in 
the Viceroy should be strictly limited to genuine causes afiecting 
me safety and tranquillity oi British india or any part tliereoT\ 

He said salt must oe as iree as the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. Alter reiernng to the history oi the certification 
oi me salt- tax, he pointed out how the Viceroy took advantage of 
me word ‘Hncerest’' in tne Act and how they sought in the 
resolution to get the Act amended so as to get the word interest'" 
removed as a safeguard against a repetiuon of UiC exercise oi 
Buch power vested in me Viceroy. 

(^At mis stage the Presiaeath aving gone out, the Rt, Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri took me Ghair.j 

Mr. V. K. Pandit fiSagpur) seconded the resolution and said 
that the step taken by a Viceroy ol Lora Reading's antecedents 
was neither economically warranted nor politically expedient. 
Knlarging upon the latter argument he recaiiea how the Viceroy had 
repeatedly acknowledged tlie valuable assistance done to me Gov- 
ernment oy the Legislatures and yet towards me time oi dissolution 
he gave the certihcaie, by the certihcatiou of the salt-tax, that they 
did not know the requirements oi the Government, that they were 
a useless uody, and with that certificate sent them out to seek 
eiecuon ana the result was too weii^known* Was it then politically 
expedientf he asked ? » 

AOllAXiON iW liftGLAND P'tJXILS 

The Rc, Hoh, Srinivasa Sastri said that after our agitatiop in 
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India over the certification of salt-tax had failed the matter wns 
taken up in England and debated in Parliament, and most of the 

agitation in England was due principallv to the entenjrise of a 
European gentleman whose name we should remember in this 
connection. It was Sir Montagu Webb of Karachi. The me fate 
as was alluded to bv Mr. Pandit as having overtaken the members 
of old Legislatures had overtaken Sir Montagu. The number of 
Europeans in the non-ofidcial world of India dating to identifxr them- 
selves with the national cause^'was ranidlv diminishing, We should 
remember him when passing the resolution, 

The resolution was passed. 

XV. Compulsory Mass Education. 

Mr. G. K, Devadhar moved the following resolution : — 

"This Conference i^s strongly of ooinion that for the purpose of 
accelerating the process of nation-building, more strenuous, more 
sustained, and more vigorous efforts must be put forth by the people 
and Government so as to bring sound and suitable education within 
the reach of the illiterate masses at an early date bv means of 
compulsion, to improve their economic and moral condition bv 
adaquate measures, to raise their political status by a broadened 
franchise, and in the case of the untouchables, to remove untouch- 
abilitv which is a great impediment in the way of national advance, 
and further calls upon the people to make adequate sacrifices to 
secure this obiect in view, and the Government to find more money 
for the achievement of nation building as quickly as possible.** 

He said that so long as we had the misfortune of having in our 
midst millions of our countrvmen who were not sufficiently educated 
and who did not understand the requirements of national patriotism 
and the great needs of the country, their chain was bound to have 
weak links. Unless the basis of our nationality "was broadened, our 
nationality would not be worth maintaining and would not stand 
the onslaught of the West. The Liberal Federation was pledged to 
do that. 

Mr, M. B Narathe(Belgaum'). G. K Gadgil (Poona), Mrs. Janaki- 
bai Bhat (Poona) and Mr. R. N. Shah (^holapur) supported the 
resolution which was carried. 

Other Resolutions 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair and carried : 

XVI. On Change of Creed. 

"The object of the National Liberal Federation of India and 
of its component organisations is the attainment, bv constitutional 
means, of Swaraj (responsible self-government) and Dominion Status 
for India at the earliest possible date *L 
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XVII. OnMr. Polak, 

** This meeting of All- India Liberals places on record its sense 
of gratitude for the services rendered by Mr. H. L. Polak in 
connection with the discussion in London on the Kenya dispute 

XVIH. Office Bearers. 

" This meeting of the All* India Liberals appoints Mr. C. Y, 
Chintamani and Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra as Secretaries for 
the next year and directs that the All-India Council should be con- 
stituted in accordance with the lists to be submitted by the pro- 
vincial Liberal organisations by the end of January 1921," 

XIX. Recruitment to Public Service*. 

Rao Bahadur Dhoble (Nagpur) moved the following resolu- 
tion ; — 

" This meeting of the All-India Liberals is of opinion that the 
question on which it is necessary for the Government to have a 
definite policy for the future in connection with the public services 
is the question of the venue of recruitment. 

" This meeting is further emphatically of opinion that, in view 
of the fact that the traditions of administration established in this 
country by British officers have been in full operation for over half 
a century at least and that many of the British officers now serving 
in this country will continue to hold their appointments for nearly 
another 25 years, it is necessary, both on economic and political 
grounds, that recruitment in all Public Services should in future 
ordinarily take place only in India, power being reserved to the 
Government of India to recruit experts on special terms for limited 
periods. 

**This meeting is further of opinion that the recruiting, appoint- 
ing and controlling authority in future should be the Government of 
India and not the Secretary of State, and the Public Services Com- 
mission should be appointed by the Government of India to discharge, 
in regard to recruitment and control of public services in India, such 
function as may be assigned thereto by the rules made by the 
Governnment of India. 

That the basic pay of all these services should be on an Indian 
basis with special allowances to be given to British officers under 
such condition as may be determined by the Public Services Com- 
mission to be appointed hereafter. 

** That in regard to any grievances of a financial character or of 
any other kind this meeting is of opinion that they should be 
examined and redress given to public servants consistently with 
the financial capacitv of the country to bear any additional financial 
expenditure provided further that before any steps are taken in this 
behalf, the Legislative Assembly shall be taken in full confidence by 
the Government. 
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«• Thi'i tneetins; of the AH-Tndia "Liberalg aonninfe \tr n v 
CMntamani to appear before the CommisHoa tn iL* 

bdia’f of the Liberal Federation.” ^ evidence oa 

"Vlr. Dhoble said that if we were to be masters in nnt- «nrn 
ifw* were to administer our own affair^ the nresenfs^ate^?^!*’ 
servants being our masters should forthwitl? cease It was 
anomatoTis that public ??ervant3. -who were to work in India fn K-. 
paid by India, should be controlled by an outside authority. * 

Rao Bahadur Ka’e also said that the time had come when fh** 
servsints who carried on the administr^HoTi must be resoL! 

sib^e to the Government of India and not to outside authority The 
Civil and other Services were re^ardinsr themselves as the constituted 
government of the country and therefore were unwilling to part with 
the smallest power they had possessed so lonor. They had to chancre 
th-» ansf^e of their vision. He dented that there was a <»rain of 
truth in the fears of the service men as to their future "So lonff 
as th^v were here, the government whoever they mi^ht be, 
woti^d carry out their moral obUsfations but as regirds their future,' 
we must lay down a definite plan. 

The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions were also passed.-^ 


XX. Swadeshi 

" This meeting of the All-India Liberals strongly urges upon the 
people of India the urgent need of bringing into greater practice 
the doctrine of Swadeshi and calls upon them to make it a point to 
purchase Indian made goods only, wherever possible," 

XXf. Indians in Mauritius. 

This meeting of the All- India Liberals urges the Government 
nf India to enquire into any legislation under contemplation by the 
Mauritius Government which is understood to prejudicially affect 
the political representation of Indians^ settled in Mauritius and to 
take effective steps to safeguard Indian interests against any 
impending danger. And if ouy countrymen there fail to get their 
grievance redressed this meeting of the All- India Liberals is of 
opinion that further assisted emigrafoon of Indian labour to that 
Colony be stopped as soon as possible." 

This concluded the resolutions. 


The Rt- Hon. Mr. Sastri. 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivisa Sastri in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President referred to the charge against the Liberal^? that they were 
office-hunters and said he was not sure that taking office wa? a sin 
in anv code of morals that he knew of. ^ No sense of righteousness 
would require theta to decUae office i{ it Qi^iae tg theai ia a legiti'' 

18 (a) 
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mate way. Their President had held office. Instead of his 
it, the office Fought him, it gave him an opportunity of serving his 
countrymen. He did not use the office as a means of adding to hi^ 
income, on the other hand in accepting it he surrendered a large and 
lucrative practice. He had not clung to it with pertinacity when the 
country asked him to resign. He resigned not because the official 
world had lost confidence in him, not because the Viceroy had begun 
to mistrust him or to disparage his efficiency. Now that he had 
taken his due place in non-official life, he had lost none of th® 
moral influence he had exercised night and day on the Government 
of India when he held office. If he was the tvpe of Liberals, why 
should they be ashamed of Liberalism ? ' You know, ladies and 
gentlemen, how among us* said Mr, Sastri, * in spite of our protes- 
tations to the contrary, in spite of our self -hypnotised exaltation of 
our character, you know how among us there is a sneaking tendency 
to look up to those who hold office, to regard a man well who stands 
well with officials, and to turn our backs upon him when in tke 
country’s cause he has given up his position among officials. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru is, however, quite of another type.* 

Mr. Sastri then related an incident which won his admiration for 
Dr. Sapru. He recalled the m'srepresentations in the British press 
of bis speech in the Council of State in reference to the Indianisation 
of Services and the antagonism he y/as faced with in England by the 
British press and the Service-men who quoted Sir T. B Sapru against 
him and they always misquoted in these cases. • After the ordinary 
manner of a wise man, who’, continued Mr. Sastri. ‘having obtained 
an official preferment wished to keep it up so that might grow, 
blossom forth, and fructify for his benefit and the benefit of his 
children he would have carried it with him and gone well as an 
eminent person in England. But what did this unpatriotic Liberal 
ao in England ? The first thmg he did was to disown that 
quotation and sentiment and say publicly to alt concerned and to 
tell Sir Michael O’Dwyer in particular : * I am of the same opinion 
as my friend Mr. Sastri.* 

Mr. Sastri then referred to the President’s guidance of their 
deliberations and said that their resolutions did not yield in cogency 
or patriotic reach, or in accommodation to the needs of p’^ctical 
wisdom, or in respect of any other qualities that might be attached 
to political organisations and they would not be found inferior to 
those which, for example, the Indian National Congress was con- 
tinually passing nowadays from year end to year end. He ventured 
to assert that they could not have conducted their Federation 
meeting under better auspices, wiser guidance or ma* tirer counsels. 
He regLlly hoped that the proceedings in future would surpass the 
proceedings of that day, even as the latter surpassed the proceedings 
of the previous sessions including the one be had the honour to 
preside over. When he thanked Dr. Sapru was voicing th« 
sentiments of the whole Liber^ o^anisation. ‘We have entrusted 
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our future fortunes to his guidance’ concluded Mr. Sastri. ‘That 
I would value if 1 were in your’ (Dr. Sapru’s) position as a testimony 
of the very highest significance of the respect and confidence in 
which we ho.d you and your character as a public servant. 


The President’s Concluding Speech 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in winding up the session spoke for 
exactly an hour, putting a lengthy resolution on the party organisa- 
tion the work 01 which was entrusted to a committee consisting 
of Air, Sastri, Dr. Sapru, Messrs. Chintamani, Paranjpye, Gokaran- 
Bath Misra and Chitnavis, which was earned. The resolution is as 
follows 

XXil. On Party Organisation, 


Whereas in the opinion of the Federation it is imperatively 
necessary that effective steps should be taken immediately to 
reorganize the Liberal Party so as to bring about greater solidarity 
among its ranks, to extend the scope of its influence and to increase 
its utility and carry on an effective propaganda lor the early attain- 
ment ol responsible government and the securing of a status for 
Indians overseas compatible with India’s status as an equal partner 
in the British Commonwealth ; and whereas it is realised that these 
objects cannot be achieved without first raising a large Party Fund, 
secondly, without increasing its membership, thirdly, without adopt- 
.ng a definite programme and policy for work, fourthly, without 
securing public support for that programme and policy and educat- 
ing the electorates either by speeches or through the Press, Engli^ 
md Vernacular, or by taking other steps that may be necessary ; 

This meeting of the All- India Liberals is of opinion that the 
vork oi organization shouW be entrusted to a Committee consisting 
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Dr. Sir Tej‘ Bahadur Sapru, K. C. S, 1 . (Chairman) 
Tho Right Hon’ble V* b. Srinivasa Sastri, P, C* 
Dr. R. P, Paranjpye* 

Mr. S. M. Chitnavis. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani i and \ SEckEtARiES, 

Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra J 


‘ ‘ This meeting further resolves that the gentkmt'h named abo\'e 
easkea to form tuemselves into a Committee with power to co-opt 
uch and so many other members of the Party in India as may seem 
) them necessary, 

“ This meeting directs that the above-named gentlemen shall pay 
isits to important centres in the country to interview members of 
le Liberal Party, to address meeiiags and to take all such other 
epa as may be necessary for the raising of the funds and increasnis 
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tne membership of the Party and securing support for its programme 
and polic3\ 

“ It further directs them to prepare a scheme of work by the 
members of this Party to be carried on among the electorates, and 
the people at large. 

‘‘it further directs them to consider the advisability of sending 
a deputation of two or three members to England at such time as 
may seem to tliem proper for securing support there to the pro- 
gramme for further constitutional advance. 

**And it further authorizes the Committee to take steps foj 
raising Funds for this deputation and also for the establishment oj 
an organization in England for tiie dissemination of the views held 
by this Party and for securing the co-operation and support ol the 
English politicians and public men. It lurther directs this committee 
to submit a report of its work to the Council of the Liberal Federa- 
tion not later than the end of May 1924, and in consultation with 
the Council to arrange for the holding of a Special Session, ii 
necessary, at such time and place as may be found suitable. 

'* This meeting places a sum of Rs. io,ooo/-at the disposal of 
the Organising Committee to enable it to carry on the work indicated 
above. 

“The Federation further authorizes the Organising Committee 
to carry on the work of the Council pending its appointment, after 
which it shall be open to the Council to delegate all or any of its 
functions to the Organising Committee.*' 

Sir X. B. Sapru's Concluding Speech 

Dr. Sapru, touching on this resolution, hoped that those of the 
Liberal party assembled there and many more outside would read m 
the resolution an earnest of the determination on their part to do 
all they could to see that they lived. 

In winding up the proceedings of the session, the President 
then referred to the position of the Liberals, and said that their 
defeat at the elections did not surprise him for, quite apart from the 
members of their party who were called to ofiice, the rest ol them 
did not organise ihemseivcs as they shouid have done as a patty 
and never put before the public then view oi the matters except in 
one or two papeis conducted m English, it their paity wished to 
survive it was i^bsoiute’y necessary to cieaily dehue their position 
m regard to the -us important political issues m the country. 
Theie weie among them those who thought the reloims given to 
the country were in advance of time and they should rest conicnc 
with them lor a time. Fortunately there were very lew Liberals 
of that type. On the other hand there were men who — they were 
not non- co-operators — would talk, howsoever mildly, in accents of 
non-co-operators. Speaking for himself he said it would be mo^e 
courageous, far more honourable, for individuals and the country that 
men Qf that type sbonld have the courage of their conviction and 
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not talk in the suppressed accents of non- co-operators but in bold 

language. 

Liberal Programme. 

A party like that had got to exercise a good deal ot sell restraint 
and It necessarily started its career wim certain disad vantages, ic 
bad nothing speculative or dramatic about it and unless liiey cum- 
prised that element they could not achieve success with iightnirig 
speed. And thcrelore thei: progress w^as bound to be slow, Tiiey 
had to decide for themselves whether they were prepared to put a 
programme before the country which they knew was pos&ibie of 
achievement, for which they could hon?.stiy work and fight ana which 
might require the utmost patience, the utmost possible energ.es, 
before they could see the fruition of their aims. He certainly 
preferred the latter course. 1 here might be nothing spectacular or 
dramatic about it but if there was something genuine about it that 
clement would make up for the deficiencies ot spectacular and drama- 
tic elements. At the same time it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the programme they had adopted, which had been 
supported in the last turee days, was merely phlegmatic. As Mr. 
Sastri had gointed out, their resolutions might well compare with 
those of any progressive party in the country. 

Change of Creed. 

Dr. Sapru then referred to the resolutions passed and said that 
the one relating to the Creed admiitcd of no doubt that the object of 
the National Liberal Federation and its component organisations 
was the attainment by constitutional means ot Swaraj, respjnsihle 
self-government or Dominion Status for India, at the Cctiust posaibic 
date. Here again he wanted that they should speak wiihout mental 
reservation. What they were aiming at was not independence but 
responsible government within the British Empire. On that let 
there be no room for doubt. 

Unexpected Moderation. 

As regards the resolution asking complete provincial autonomy 
plus simultaneous changes in tue character and composition of gov- 
ernment, Dr, Sapru said he was reading the other day ceiiaiu state- 
ments issued by certain pouticians ih the country in certain piuvinccs 
and he was very much stiuck by the moderation which had already 
oveicome them. Some thought that provincial autonomy was their 
goal It was not. Speaking tor himseif he said he was one of th» se 
misguided Liberals who believed that provincial autonomy would be 
a shadow J it came to them without a simultaneous change in the 
Central Government. 

INDIANS Overseas. 

Referfiag to tho resolution on Indians Overseas, he said it 
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their duty to insist on justice being done to their nationals but they 
must be prepared for serious disappointment. Whatever they might 
say or do, their position would only be improved when they were 
masters in their own house, when they could meet the Dominion 
Premiers on terms of equality. Some friendly critics pointed out 
oitenthathe always forgot that. He had never forgotten it. It 
was always present in his mind. It was the critics that sometimes 
forgot that they were not a self-governing Dominion and, thereiore, 
he did not use language which could only be used by self-governing 
Dominions. Speaking of Pubic Services, he said the only issue of 
vital imporcance was the question of the venue of recruitment for 
the luture. They were not going to shut out the English people if 
they came out here but they might shut out men from South Africa 
if they came. But that was a diSerent story. 

Services' Grievances. 

As to the question of the Services* grievances, he said if there 
was a case made out for relief to any public servants they would not 
stand in the way ot relief subject only to one condition that the 
reliei which would be given should not cripple their finances and 
it must be consistent with their financial capacity to bear any 
further burden. 


The End of the Session, 

After the formal thanks-givings the session then dissolved. On 
the invitation of Mr. A. P. Sen of Lucknow, the next session was 
decided to be held at Lucknow. 



THE TENTH SESSION OP THE 

AlHndia Christian Conference 

BAN6JL0Rli—S7TH DECRMBP.R 19SS. 

The Tenth Session of the All-India Conference of Indian Christians wa^ 
held at Bancalore on the 27th December 1923. Delei^ates from all parts of 
India attended Mr J R. Issac, M.B E., Chairman. Riaception Committeei 
in a short speech, welcomed the dele^fates and spoke of the services that the 
Indian Christian community could render to India. 

Mr. K. T. Paulf O 6 E , as President, delivered an interestintir address 
dealinsf at length with the position of the Indian Christian Community and 
the trend of current Indian Politics, pointing out the peculiarly advantageous 
position of the Christians to bring about communal uniter and making some 
practical suggestions therefor. 

The full text of the address is given below. 

The season has a7ain come round when the different Com- 
munities and Parties in India take stock of the year's affairs and 
consider the policy and programme for the future. Among the 
Communities onrs is not one of the largrest or the wealthiest. Nor 
has it that age-lone social soUdaritv which characteri'^es every other 
Indian Community and gives it its peculiar strength. In spite of 
these negative conditions we bear, as in an earthen vessel, certain 
dynamic forces of true progress which invests us with a responsibility 
of national stewardship. We are so privileged with certain enriching 
contacts with social and cultural currents outside India, which also 
con‘5titnte a reco-^nsibility of 'distinctive sign ifi can re. 1 venture to 
think that ou^* d^^hhera'inns on an occasion like this should be from 
the angle of such responsibility. 

Uninterrupted Work. 

Tn fact, there is no reason for anv other line of approach to 
public affai'*s in ’niia. Personally I hsve never yet discovered our 
'grievances*. I find that for manv centuries the Syrian Thristian 
Communitv has been protected and even favoured by the Hindu 
Princes of Travancor<* and <^ochin. Under the Mahratfa Princes of 
Tanjore and Jinii. under the Navaks of Madura, and amid all the 
turmoil of Anrangazeb's invasions and of ihe uprising of Haider AH 
and Tippu Sul tan, the Roman Church founded by Francis Xavier 
continued to thrive, and Robert deNobili, Beschiand their coUrggpei 
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and siir'ce‘=i«o^s carried on nninferrnpted work in the Tamil countrv.* 
Frederick Scbwartz, the "Father" of he Angrlican Church was 
cherished in * loco narentis ' bv the Mahratta Tf^rince of Taniore. and 
was in that troublous time the one acceotable ambassad of th« 
British to Tipnu Sultan. There is no tradition, to tnv knowledire of 
any persecution of Christians, although the afje saw persecution of 
Jains by Hindus and ' vice versa*, and also of rival Hindu sects one 
bv another as their fortunes varied. f On the other band there was 
undoubtedly everv nece’^sary freedom for honourable citizenship and 
many doors seem to have been open for public service. The point 
to be realised is that the Princes could not have maintained such a 
policy of toleration and even protection in opposition to public 
opinion, 

Tn more recent years, if the profession of Christianitv has beer 
again and again a disqualification p»'eventing an Indian from acc^s< 
to opoortunities which he deserved bv reason of his undoubteti 
qualifications and tested merit* it was b^^cause the Br^^ish Bureau^ 
craev was naturally nervous on the score of religions neutrality 
At that time there was no difficultv for the Maharaia of Mysore tc 
appoint an Indian Christian as hiv Executive Councillor, or for 
Maharajas of Travancore and Cochin to appoint them to some of the 
highest offices including in one case the Dewanship itself. It i* 
highly significant that in the new regime ushered in bv the Montforr 
Reforms the one Province where an Inlian Christian was appomtec 
to be Minister was where the Governor was a non-Christian Indian, 

The deeper psychological changes which have come to prevail ii 
the last two or three years seem all to have contributed to a steads 
improvement of our relationship with all Communities. Wilh th' 
progres^^ive transfer of responsihilitv to nomilar control and thi 
consequent increase in the direct effect of the personal equation ii 
manv lines, the future has even^ promise of a fair field for deservluj 
merit. Is it not significant that while tho system of Communa 
Electorate with a separate register has stultified itself in the on 
Province where it has been tried. Indian r.hristian enntributim 
and even leadership, such as it is, has been freely and even eager! 
accepted by every party in the country ? 

Heart of India is Sound 

The fact is, we have absolutely nothmg to fear from ou 
countrymen. The heart of India is sound in its tolerance an 
nobility, Narayan Vaman Tilak was right in celebrating this i 
his charming verse: 


* In «t.'*fliTige oontrafit with th?« ip thp trpafTYj*»'^t anfiorfipH to ZMeanbalg t 
thp Panieh authorities and to William Oarpy bv thf* Britiph anthon'tioq. 

t The one pxoeotion ifl the traEtiftn of a nerseoaHon a bi’ipf period < 
Travancore ChristianB by Saiyities under the lead of ManikkavachBgar whu 
needs to he verified, 
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Thticftbldsae! Is thv womb, MyMotberlaud, 

Whence mighty rishis, salats aui sages spria| ! 

A Christian I, yet here none tanateth me, 

Nor buS ^teth with angry questioning. 

T meet and greet th»m, and with love smbraoe; 

None saith *‘Thou dost pollute us b^ thy sin [ ** 

My Guru they delight to venerate ; 

They say, “He is our brother and our kin/' 

Let no man fancy that I idly prate ; 

Such kmdness greets me always everywhere, 

Saith Dasa, O thou peerless Mother mine, 

Thy generous sons thy generous heart declare/'* 

It behoves us then to turn our attention with earnestness to 
discern our particular responsibility as Christian citizens of India. 
After all we have emerged into a stage when the^e is no longer any 
question in our own minds as to our responsibrity in citizenship ! 
Till about three or four years ago we openly thought that we should 
leave aside the practice of active citizenship j as too 'secular' or 
even questionable, and that we should couhne ourselves to 'spiritual' 
interests and to the practice of domestic and social virtues. Happily 
that is past, for reasons it is needless to mention now ; bat we have 
vet to realize the precise demands of Christian citizenship. 
We have come to accept citizenship as our legifcima‘‘C sphere. We 
have to learn that Christian citizensh’p is our inalienab’e respon- 
sibility, more especially in front of the enormous needs of India, 
and in view of the formative period of our Democracy, 

Citizenship 

For in certainty all citizenship is not Christian; any more than 
all statesmanship, East or West, is Christian. This is implicitly 
admitted in the statement one often hears in Christian circles that 
some of 'the gigantic evils, like the Hindu-Moslem antipathy, which 
are running India, cannot be remedied until India accepts Chris- 
tianity.' But the precise significance of this thesis is not always 
realised. Europe professes the religion of Christianity from Con- 
stantinople to Limerick : but that has not saved her from the 
World War, or from the worse conditions prevailing since the War, 
in the Balkans, in Russia, in Mid Europe, in Italy, in France, 
in Britain or in Ireland ! If all India professed Christianity she will 
not necessarily be Christian in her citizenship any more than is 
Europe to-day. That a so-called 'Christian Community* begins the 
exercise of citizenship is no guarantee that it will be exercised in 
Christian quality. The onus on us is to apply the principles of 
Jesus to the problems of Citizenship as we face them for the purpose 
of a practical discharge of our responsibility, 

* Quoted by Hev. J. G. Winslow in hia “Narayan Vaaiau Tilah,” p* 
f Unfortunately branded as ‘politics/ 

19 
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It is particularly refreshing to realise at this point that our 
countrymen themselves, Hindus and Mohammedans, are all the time 
applying to public men and to public affairs the criterion of Christ 
and His principles. Particularly in the last few years, at the lead 
of Mahatma Gandhi, this is beinsr openly done to an altogether sur^ 
prising extent. It may be put down as a fact that this criterion 
has now come to be tacitly operative in the minds of millions of out 
people. The question is, are we really convinced that the principleg 
of Jesus can apply to such matters as the Hindu-Moslem antipathy 
the working of the reforms, the treatment of Indians abroad ? 
There are many millions of Church-goers in Europe and America whc 
would frankly answer that such an application is not practicable in 
the present human conditions. Our oosition as a community in 
India is such that a conviction on this score is of urgent practical 
importance. Whatever we mav be thinking of our communal 
interests and material advancement the other communi^es take us 
to be committed to the principles of Jesus. What is our own com 
viction about it ? The Churches in Britain and in N. America had 
just begun to study this question seriously. It is even more urgent 
that it should be studied in its practical aspects by the Christians ir 
India, If th#» principles of Jesus nre too idealistic to be of practical 
value in this generation j we ought to warn our countrymen, so thai 
they may not be following a mirage, as they themselves ere at th< 
risk of doing now. They would then understand that the Message o- 
the Missionery pertains particularly to ihe individual soul and iti 
next world interests ; and that the ethical implications of the Gospe 
are of strictly limited scope. To mv mind there is no such miragi 
and there is no limitation whatever in the scope. But no one kueT? 
better than Jesus that the world cannot become perfect overnight, b'* 
accepting Him and His principles as the supreme criterion for al 
human affairs. He knew it would first cost Him His own life, an< 
in every generation many more Crosses, before His principles cai 
come to prevail as current coin I would therefore earnestly nrg 
every Church, every Christian College and every other Christian Oi 
ganization in the country to make a catful study of this question 

*'Ate the principles of Jesns really applicable to the practica 
problems of Citizenship in India ?" 

“If so, what are our responsibilities of Citizenship in the tow 
and district, and how are we to discharge them in practical every 
day activity?'* 

“What further are our wider responsibilities to India, and i 
Indians abroad, and how is our contribution to be made thereto ?“ 

Their Responsibtutv. 

If the Community realized as .*5ome of us do the gravity of tl 
situation in India, the tragedy of the terrible drift which has bee 
carrying the whole country to the verge of moral bankruptcy ; 
our spiritual leaders looked up from their limited pre-occupatior 
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and discerned what is actually happening all around them ; ere now 
there would have been a more thrilling response to the emmently 
human struggles in India* amid which so palpably the Son of Man 
is again ana again suffering to redeem the race, it is high time our 
preaching and teaching, our lecturing and study circles, our conver- 
sations and vernacular Magazine articles, rela ted to the things that 
do matter to our countrymen, that do call out heroic sacrifices, that 
are exploited by the clever crooks, that are the real things whidi 
occupy the lives and thought ol our people, for better for worse. 
We are no longer ‘isolated’ as we deliberately were. But we are 
still in the margin of the current, in safe little coves where the 
water is still and the heat is cut ofi by the overhanging trees. Can 
there be any doubt that Christ cils us to get out of such pitiful 
stagnant protection, to plunge into the thick ot the surging currents 
in mid-stream, where He Himself is and suffers and laboursi and 
wants the assistance of those who know Him more fully than the rest? 
Once more, our place in public life in India is one of Responsibility, 
an inalienable responsibility, a responsibility specially emphasized 
by our spiritual heritage, a '’Responsibility ot Christian Citizenship/ 

In fact the sooner we get off the stilted pedestal of Rights and 
begin to climb the rugged steep ol Responsibuity, the truer will be 
OUT perspective of the situation and ot the relative values o£ our 
vanous oppoitunities. In Irene of the enormous needs of our 
country and of the gigantic work yet waiting to be done unto her 
uplift, all talk of the fishes and loaves becomes utterly untenable* 

Communal Dissension 

First, take the Hiadu-Mosiem conflict, which is to-day the 
most tragic factor in our national destiny. Moulana Mohammed 
Aii was being iaterv^ewed at Bombay, soon after his release : 

“On the question whether India should independence as 

her goal, the Axoulana observed thac m the presenc condition of the 
country, with Manchester cloth still on our body, with 
inter ’Communal dissensions and untouchability still among us, de* 
claiauon ot independence is piemature, and to ask for it is to cover 
our shame with blusteis/' 

A lew days later H.E. the Viceroy at the Public Durbar at 
Lucknow expressed himself m equally strong terms ; 

*<lhe effect of communal dissension is not confined to the safer* 
ing and di^sabter it produces in the area where it is manifested, its 
maiign infiuence has wider import. It stifics ail hopes of political 
progress among the people, it saps the forces of national life, for it 
tends to deny the existence of a common public weal or of common 
tfiurt in co-operation for a single purpose/* 

When these two speak with one voice, it is a testimony of the 
giavest possible significance. In lact every pub.ic man, speaking at 
tvexy occasion, amah or great, has ielt it necessary to reicr to this 
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matter in similar terms. There can be no doubt whatever that 
“ uni esd thia matter is efiectively solved, our politscal advance is 
doomed lor ever, our national sch-respect blighted, and any cultural 
distinctiveness that we have as a people, arrested and reckoned with 
the past."' 

What is the remedy ? Arbitrations and panchayats have been 
tried, pacts have been attempted. Commissions have sat to investi* 
gate.* Lala Lajpat Kai, who has spoken and written again and 
again on this subject and has himselt done little towards healing the 
wounds, in his Presidential Address at the Punjab Provincial Con- 
ference held this month at Jaranwaia, goes to the root of the disease. 
It is after all the communal narrowness as regards the fishes and 
loaves. With the passing of the Government of India Act many 
places of power or influence or profit became suddenly available to 
Indians. For a time the communal jealousy as regards their distri- 
bution was kept in check by the poweriul influence of Mr. Gandhi, 
which wielded the communities together in a common enterprise. 
With his imprisonment, all check was suddenly removed and the 
feeling b oke out with violence and expressed themselves in diverse 
ways. 

The Non-Brahmin movement. 

Ihe remedy must first be related to the causes. A lesson may 
be taken an this connection from the communal conflict in South 
ixiciia, Ihe Brahmans, having got ahead of the rest in English 
education, for half a century they took for themselves a very much 
larger share in the distribution of offices than their numbers at all 
warranted. The ‘ Non-Biahman movement’ arose in consequence 
and it expressed itseii ioi a time in no measured terms anu in no 
restrained language, it is now becoming more reasonable, but not 
until justice, or wnat was deemed by it to be adequate justice, was 
done and was guaranteed. The Non-Brahman movement is now 
entering another phase in which the anti-Biahman feeling has not 
the same place. When the iutuie historian reckons up results, it is 
not at a.l unlikely that the Brahmans will be round to have saved 
up much for themselves in the measure of their forbearance and 
patience. Moreover, the diverting oi their young men into produce 

tive occupations is itself an enoimous gam, 

* 

Local Panchayats. 

There can be no abiding solution until every form o£ injustice is 
removed, and every ca^ise of supposed injustice adequately Cleared 
away. During the peiiod when the loaves and fishes are balanced 
up, one of the communities will have to forbear and wait. Even a 
flank willingness to do so will go far to disarm the conflicti Pacts 

‘*Be it feaid to thes toncur of the .CcrgufcB laity, that of the ptMicai and 
social organisations in the ccuntry, it is the only body with faith enough to 
aiHwpt SOlUtiCRS, 
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aione will not suffice. There should be local Pancha^'ats perma- 
nently coastituted to deal witii every small fe;..uation as it arises, if 
possible to foresee it ahead, and prevent us happening. 

The remedy is really in the psycho-ogical situation, 1 am con- 
vinced that m both the communilies there are a number 01 ieaoers 
who realize the suicidal risks oi the coniiicts and deplore luem, 1 
cannot see otherwise as being a citizen oi balcm. In r66z tDjre was 
a terrible out- break m my city, when lives 'were lost, prup'ciUy 
ruined, a whole mosque destroyed. Ihe leaders of severai Hindu 
castes were, after summaiy trials, transported to the Andamana, 
which, of coursjc, did not neip the psychoiog cal situation, la three 
years they were ail released oy the Privy Council which uid not ease 
the situation either. JN evertheiess in ten years it became unthink- 
able tor any such outbreak to happen again m that city. 

The Duty of Christians. 

Our responsibility is right here. We can serve in a ministry of 
friendship and reconciliation, ihe two communities are distriouted 
in every town and district where wc live. If we can get out of our 
grooves and lay ourselves out deliberately to form friendships 
and to promote friendships, every town can accomplish whdt 
was done m iiaicm. We have special advantages tor such a 
service, ihe standard of private and public probity which our 
men and women have generally maintained in many places has 
secured ior us a considerable degree of confidence. Ine progres 
sivc ideas which we generally imbibe from our iorcign cun. acts 
give us a better perspective of pubuc pruuiems. There is also 
comparatively a larger spread 01 cducaciun ainopi': us, i hough 
Provincial or ..National leadership may sci.i be difficult, local leader- 
ship is at our doors, io grasp it Icr power, we may not: to 
take It for service and friendship we will be welcomed. But 
there will also be prices to pav, — time, effort, thought ; possible 
disappointments, even misunuersianumg and unpopularity, 
certainly neg'cet when the plums and prunes go round. Ihe 
strictest neutrality will be indispensable, which means that all 
gain lor oneseU or for the community cannot be thought of. So 
also there can be no thought 01 proselytising. Ihe service should 
be undertaken as a “ hiishkama Karma'' and the rewards will be 
great. Much profit wiu be conferred and at least as much secured. 
And above all a timely service will have been rendered in regard 
to a national calamity. 

Service such as this, rules out entirely all possibility of oar 
community entering into the melee as one among the commuuitics m 
the undignified scramble ior the loaves and hsnes. - We cannot play 
for our own hand as well as for the others, I here can be no con-^ 
fidence maintained^ if there is no such abstention. Nor can we then 
cUiC the spirit ot communal narrowness, which is the root canker 
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the vitals of India. We cannot exalt merit, character and efficiency 
in the services, or insist on probity in public leadership, ana at the 
same lime do what is commonly called ffight lor our community/ 
When the matter is considered twice it will be found reasonable that 
we have really nothing to fear by following such a course of losing 
ourselves in tne interests of others. 

The "Swaraj ya" Movement. 

Next let us turn our thoughts to the great task of building Swa- 
rajya in which our countrymen are so earnestly engaged. Ail parues 
aie by now absolutely agreed in the realization that it is absolutely 
indispensable to achieve lor our Motherland an adequate pohtical 
status, as a condition precedent for securing steady development 
along any line, as also for ensuring that recognition abroad which 
(to use the happy phraseology oi Sir Leslie Wilson immediately 
on his arrival m Bombay) is due in justice to our national honour. 
Our forefathers knew better than to make our culture dependent on 
any political status. The result was a glorious record for some 
forty centuries. But the times are changed, the standard of vaiues 
is being perceived everywhere through a reiractmg lens of political 
status. It acts in our own consciousness more than we care to 
acknowledge in our best moments, and it undoubtedly acis on 
our relationships, withm and without. As to what measure 
of political status is adequate, there is little agreement. There 
is wide difference of honest opinion even on such lundamenipl 
issues as the British connection, its measure or quality. But 
there is no difteience ol opinion as to bwarajya, the very wurd 
used in approval by BLis iMiaje&ty himself. Wuue, however, we 
a*’e using an Indian term, we are forced into a struggle that is 
strangely exotic. For Dei ter or lor worse, indij. is committed lo 
experiment on the particular brand of democracy which is in 
vogue in the Anglo-Saxon oountiies and more especially in Bricain. 
It IS nowhere ad^i^itted that this lorm will be entirely suitable to 
the peculiar genius of India, or to her discmctive conditions, 
human and otherwise. But it xs a settled lact that the British 
method shall be the basis on which we shall start, and then proceed 
to make adaptations as our genius or conditions dictate. Tne hist 
triennium is also finished. Certam things seem to be quite clear* 
The Central Legislature is the arena for high politics : the Frovincial 
Legislature is the held lor constructive legislation. But no Frovmce 
Is of a size where the principles determined by the legislature can be 
adequately carried into effect without aependmg on the assistance 
01 that centralized expert official machinery, so latai to the growth 
ot a seif-helpmg, scii-expiebsing, selFdirecimg aemociacy. if thd 
Province is too Dig, the village is dearly too small to lurnisn the re- 
sources, human or material, needed tor contruv ave work. It is be- 
coming all the ume cleaicr that the District and ih^ town aie the 
gteat hope alike of frying the ioundatioas ol the weiFbemg ot tne 
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whole connfrrv, as of ttainins: ifs people in th* art Demoracy.* 
My district of Salem. nr>f one ^f the largest, has two million people* 
about two-thirds of the Kmajdom of Denmark. In all cnnsotence it 
IS a field lar^e rnonwh for traininer in democratic responsibility and 
leader'ihio, so indisp'^nsable for hnilding; the foimdatlons, and its 
needs and resonrcrs require just the measure such as can be 
efficient’y handled by its own popular representatives. 

The more one thinks of it the clearer becomes the conviction 
that there will be no solution to manv of our problems. so*me of them 
of the lar<?est magnitude, until the Districts are vested practicallv 
with fully autonomous powers. For instance, there can be no real 
discipline until the peoole are giv^n the responsibility.t For this 
eve:n the Province is too large at the present stage : the risks are not 
too great in regard to the District and the town. T would advocate 
the speedy transfer of everv administrative responsibilit^r, Revenue, 
Education, Police. Health, Jail. etc. to the Elected Board of the 
District and the Elected Council of the Town, each with its elected 
President.; 

Matters : Local and Municipal. 

Devolution on such a scale would be an adequate challenge to 
the most capable men in the country to devote time and energy to 
re-construction work. We are still in a stage where the Local Board 
or Municipal Council M'^mher does not know even his budget for the 
vear, and considers that his responsibility consists of a watching 
brief with reference to the vagaries of his President. He does not 
vet feel that he has responsibilities to assist the Executive, sharing 
not oulv in the deliberations but also in the actual work. For, too 
many Presidents still take the office for personal prestige, and 

*Madra<> baa b#»en thia a«> r'^garda Bdor*afcion. 

t The Hinda-Moslens pT»>blpna cannot make reallv effective appeal to the 
practical eommcn aenae of both aidea nntd the artificial protection by a third 
party la removed. Leaanna may have to be karnt bv bliodahed. Bat there can 
be no abiding anlntion that ia not operatitre from within, 

t Obvioualv this idea muat be worked ont eUewherp. Here the ultimate 
development might b"* envisaged in some snch ondinc aa this. The Collector (of 
the l.C.S. cadre) ahonld be the full-time Bxecntive Officer of the District working 
nnder the elected President of the Dlstriot Board. All the expert profeaeional 
apTvicea should be of Provincial cadre, bnt tho Head of Department should be 
the Heeruitifig and Training Officer, and not nontroller or Officers working in 
his profesion : tranafera would be by negnHafcion. The Judiciary should be 
entfroly independent of District ox Provincial Executives, and related direct to 
the High Oourt. Wh’le the Provincial Ex-cuHvee will have no power of vote 
on any measarea determined by the Tjocal bodies, it will have extensive powers 
of interference when it is convinced that there is riek of a breach of peace, nr 
that a proposal is aerioualy out of harmony with its general poli'*y for the 
whole Province, with such safe-guards, provided the District should be entirely 
resonnsiHle for administering itself in accordance with the legislation made by 
the Province. 
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imagine that they should model their attitude to the Council or th. 
Board almost in the terms of the Collector who condescends t< 
preside over a public meeting. They have not yet learnt th 
enormous secret of carrying their Councillors with them in loyal co 
operation. The British Administration in India was the mos 
nerfect Bureaucracv the world has yet seen, and it was not withii 
human possibility that the art of Democracy could be patterned fo 
the public in its ways. Efficiency and not democracy is its aim, aiK 
it is absurd to expect any progress in the truly democratic method 
so long as the Bureaucratic plant is still effective alongside of th' 
Local Boards with enormously larger and more important wor] 
to handle. 

Whatever inay be the value of these proposals, it will h 
admitted on all hands that the work for the country has got to bi 
done in the District and the Town. Here, again, is clearly ou 
opportunity. Is it not worthy of all ambition to work toward 
making one’s town and district in every way better than what i 
was when we came into it? What form can our patriotism tak 
that is really of a more permanent value, than that every man am 
women of us should labour and pray to build his own town am 
district so that all the time the City of God shall be built b 
ourselves in our ancient land. For this also we have specia 
advantages. Among the Indian communities we are the on 
with some actual experience of the democratic method. In on 
ecclesiastical organisations we have been participating in a disci plin 
of leadership and loyalty, in debate and in action, precisely such a 
is demanded for the Local, Boards and the Municipal Councils. \V 
are trained to consider membership in Council as a responsibility t 
co-operate and assist the Executive in constructive ways. We ha\ 
had all this patterned for us by Anglo-Saxons who are not as a ru] 
afflicted with habits of the Bureaucratic method. 

Social Service. 

My predecessor in this office last year urged you not to unde 
take social service. It is a most important advice, as practical as 
is eminently timelv. The whole range of social service is a loc 
affiir. In the Western countries numerous voluntary organisatioi 
engage in such services. In India we have to begin in a humbl 
way, as our resources of men and money are extremely limite 
Here in this citv of Bangalore it has been repeatedly shown th, 
with all the best will in the world voluntary work of the so 
rannot be sustained for an adequate length of time. It seems 
me that, except in large cities, a great deal of what is really sod 
service ought to be undertaken by Local and Municipal Board 
with a liberal use of every voluntary assistance that can be mobilise 

For these feasons I venture to recommend that every Indh 

Cbpstian of education who can at all afford the time (and they g 
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indeed few who cannot) should seriously consider entering the Local 
or Municipal Board, not by nomination but with the expressed 
confidence of the people, and there serve his c^unrrv in the most 
constructive way possible. Here again there wid be prices to pay 
and risks, even of character, to be run. But the rewards will be 
rich ind varied if the responsibility be un.lertaken wirh a sonse of 
mission and discharged in all Christian patien^e and forbearance, 
avith every alertness as- regards the interests of the poor and the 
unfortunate and the oppressed. 

Thera is time to point out one more service of national import- 
ance which is well within the possibilities of our community. It is 
in the sphere of Education. Missions have no longer the lion's 
share in the education of the country : but the comnaunity, working 
in Mission Institutes and others, reckoning both sexes, has a share 
in the education of the country of which we may well be proud. 
But we ace, I trust, on the threshold of further expansion of educa- 
tion on an enormous scale. To put it on the lowest ground there 
need be no fear of unemployment to a community whose sons and 
daughters do not despise the modest emoluments of the Teaching 
profession. But the opportunity is among the choicest, for contri- 
buting to the fundamental needs of India. 

Educational Service. 

Moreover there is widespread dissatisfaction as regards the 
educational systems hitherto obtaining in India. Experiments are 
being attempted in different parts of the country, some of which 
have a great deal to teach others. The spirit of enterprise has not 
been wanting among us. Particular mention may be made of the 
Union College at whose noteworthy success is due to the faith 
ot the men behind it as to the wisdom with w’hich the Syrian 
Christian Community has responded to their appeal. The expeii- 
ment at Moga promises to provide for the country the long-desired 
method of a really satisfactory rural education. Special efforts are 
being made by the National Christian Council to spread its method 
over the whole country, and their success wnll mean a steady output 
of teachers who could in, a generation transform rural education 
and vitalise the effete life of our peasantry. In female educa- 
tion we still hold the leading position. Thanks to the generosity 
of our friends in Birmingham, we are securing first-class qualifica- 
tion for a few of those whose merit for leadership was not coupled 
with the necessary financial resources. 

Thus, educational service is in line with our past achievements, 
present tendencies, and the foreign contacts with which we are 
uniquely privileged. We need now to become fully conscious cf 
our vantage point and to make the most of it. Public opinion i n 
our community is at present right in its attitude towards teaching 
as a profession : but it is mainly on the economic ground ; we need 
to reinforce it with a sense of mission. Our leaders need to take a 
live interest in the educational advance in their District and 
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Province, capturing every opportunity for continual improvement. 
Certain Missions are unfortunately showing a readiness to sacrifice 
educational work too easily when faced with the necessity for 
retrenchment. In every such case sufi&cient public opinion must be 
quickly brought to bear on them to set them right as to the relative 
value of things. Other Missions are eager to do more or to do 
better in their educational programme, We should take an intelli- 
gent interest in their eSorts and give them all the support possible 
in our power* 

Pboblem op Adxji-t Education. 

But more, There is a field in which India is literally awaiting 
the pioneer; the field of Adult Education. It is now generally 
reco^ised that the problem of educating India cannot begin to be 
solved until the adults are attended to without necessarily the aid 
of literacy. Certain attempts have also been made by the State and 
private agencies. To my observation the work cannot be put on ar 
adequate footing and made into a live movement, unless Univer- 
sities, Teachers* Organizations. and Teachers themselves pioneer ir 
the work. Further details it is not possible to furnish here.* 

There is at least one Indian Christian teacher in a Mission Higli 
School in the Kanarese country, who, without assistance from ant 
organization, has developed a piece of Adult Education which is 
now extending all over his district. The Indian Christian tenchei 
viewing his profes'=?ion as a mission of high patriotism will find ir 
Adult Education a highly favoured opportunity for a very timely 
service of national importance. 

But our vantage point wPl quickly disappear if we do no 
strive to be ourselves the best educated community in the countrv.'’ 
This is a communal ambition with which no one can possibly quarrel 
WUh the continual activity of ‘Mass Movements* the problen 
become « all the time more diflficult. At the same time some of th 
oldest Christian communities are still stagnant in this regard 
Personally I have the greatest faith in the Moga method, I woul< 
commend it to the serious study of every leader of our community 
1 earnestly trust that its vitalising advantages may, in this ver 
decade, be made available to the community in every Mission are 
in the country. But a conscience is needed on the question c 
education. We have managed to get up a conscience as regard 
seU-sapporfc, But in ‘self-support* we do not reckon more than tb 
cost of the pastor and of a little bit of, evangelistic work in tb 
neighbourhood, one or two Catechists perhaps, and a few elemental 
schools which are more or less paying their own way ! To my min 

* Sep ‘Adult Edacation* by K. T. Paul; “ Imiia in 1922-23*' by LJ 
Rusihbrook Williams, pp, 246-7. 

t The dmclasions of the Madias Census Report for 1911-21 on this pob 
are very discouraging ; they show that literacy amongst the Christian b; 
fU'^^Teaseci in the last decade. 
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every Pastorate Committee has the moral responsibility to provide 
or to arrange for educational facilities for its people. Continual 
clJort should be made to arrive at cent per cent, literacy in both 
sexes, and to assist the young to get every responsible chance for a 
sound education, i am sure tliat if this were realized as a moral 
responsibility, we have enough resources in and around us such as 
will, in the largest number of cases be adequate for our as yet limit- 
ed needs. 

I have tried to place before you in business-like terms some ci 
the lines in which we, with all our limitations, may practically 
discharge our responsibility of Christian citizenship. 1 have deemed 
it necessary to eschew all passionate peroration, and all reference to 
high politics to which it specially pertains. 1 have done so because 
I am aware that there is considerable diversity of opinion among our 
leaders on such questions. This Conference as such does not 
identify itself with any particular school of political thought. It 
comprehends every one : and if it passes resolution of a highly 
'PoliticaT nature, it does so after full consideration of opposing 
arguments in a friendly and judicious way. My duty, therefore, is 
not to present to you my personal convictions on any of them, but 
to indicate some practical lines in w’bich ail of us, w'hether Liberals 
or Radicals or even Conservatives and even Die-hards, can serve 
the common Mother we love, in the constraining love of the 
common Master whom we worship. 

If I have recommended apparently humbler W’alks of service, 
it is not to discourage any one from serving the country in wider 
spheres and in positions of extensive influence, or by devoting one- 
self to what is termed 'direct* religious work, \V e may well be 
proud of the record already made by some of our men in the 
legislatures, and in high administrative charges. Such opportunities 
are for the few. Whereas the lines I have suggested are a few 
of those which are available for many thousands of us; and Mother 
India can ill afiord to spare the humblest ot our contributions. On 
the other hand our steady aim should be, to render such service and 
in such quality that we shall become indispensable to India, who- 
ever comes into power over her afiairs, of what race or scct^or party 
soever- 

^:LBADERSHm KBBbEn 

Vve cannot, how^ever, render an adequate standard of setviLc, 
even in these lines* unless we attend to two or three things pertain- 
ing to our community. We cannot pretend to a ministry of friend- 
ship unless we continue to purchase the spontaneous confidence o i 
our countrymen by our personal character and public probity. We 
cannot ofier to serve as peace-makers so long as we are ourselves 
divided in cliques and factions, or castes and sects. We cannot help) 
in a democratic discharge of civil responsibilities if we cannot furni^li 
the leadership necessary to take over the duties which the Missivar;* 
are aow ready to devolve on the Church ; if we cannot undergo th*. 
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discipline of working with others in our ecelesiastical organisations* 
if we cannot ourselves follow the leadership of others and loyally 
carry out the will of an authority regularly constituted on a repre- 
sentative basis. We cannot assist in civil progress unless we are 
willing to study for it. and then to work for it in unobtrusive 
positions. We cannot lead in the educational work of the country 
unless we ourselves are the best educated community and with the 
most progressive ideas and experiences on the subject. We cannot 
assist in any social service (purity, temperance, thrift, or anythin 
unless our own community is all the time carrying within itself 
continual processs of conscious and active social reform. 

One more condition is indispensable to service. We cannot 
with understanding serve other communities, nor will our service be 
very long acceptable, unless we ourselves enter into our common 
heritage of the culture of India. The unlortunate ignorance and 
even prejudice which darkened our minds in this respect is now 
largely dispelled. But we have only begun to esteem our inherit- 
ance, We have yet to enter into our possession as an inestimable 
gilt of God, wrought through the discipline of many generations of 
our fathers* We have yet to make it so much a feature of our 
mental and spiritual fabric that we really begin to understand even 
our Master and his Message through its diwStinctive interpretation. 
We shall then understand much that is winsome in our coutrymen 
now so lamentably closed to our ken. We shall then see the signifi- 
cance of their deep-seated aspirations, which are mere words and 
sounds to us now. We shall only then get to their heart and so 
bind them to our hearts with hoops of steel. Ihere is no other way, 
I would to God that it will be totally needless for any one to say 
these things agam in five more years. 

Path of JNationalism 

This final message biings us to the Icet of the Mother. I fully 
realize the dangers of Nationalism. 1 repeat with Nurse Cavei the 
sacred words ‘Patriotism is not enough!' With that warning 
clearly in our mmd>', 1 invite you to contemplate the infinite signifi- 
cance of all that i j connoted by that more sacied entity, India. Let 
it not siir us to any narrowness or excluSiveness, India herseil 
ever kept an open door with proverbial hospitality and tolerance. 
Let It rather refresh in us our deep-seated impelling motive of 
consecration. 

In conclusion the President quoted some fine passages from 
Narayan Vaman Tilak: — 

“Bran shall i eal and rags shall I wear for the sake of thy love, 
my Motherland, and 1 shall throw in the dust all that passes for 
glory and happinass. 

“ Sooner or later my soul must quit this mortal houcc* and go, 
but has death power to take me away from Thee ? Thou knowest 
he has not. To be born of Thee — how blessed is the privilege, 
Who is there to rob me of it? Is there any robber so daring J 
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Time^? Death ? Xo, none. 

'* body will I sacrifice, my lif^ will 1 la^- down in tliy service, 
my Xoble Land. Some will laugh and some will cry at this ec.str^cy 
of love. But I heed them not. Born to fulfil my relation. '•Lip as 
a son to thee, i will fulfil it, May God help me/.’* 

Resolutions, 

The following are some of the importasit resoluhor.s poc-td by the 
Conference. 

On Kenya Indians. 

(a) The All-India Conference of iadian Cbrutians in Ccnfcrence 
assembled associates itself with the Government of iniia and wi.Ii 
practically all other pubic bodies in India emphatic^ iy protciting 
against the decision of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
position ot Indians in Kenya. 

(b) In this connection, the Conference highly appreciates the 
services oi India's representatives at the last imperial Conference, 
particularly Sir lej Banadur Sapru. 

(c) The Conference records its conviction that the highest in- 
terests of tne British Commonwealth will not be secured until the 
principle of equal citizenship is recognised by all its component parts 
and ail hindrances are removed for the exercise of thio citizenship 
by Indians throughout the Empire. 

Communal Unity. 

(a) The Coafer«.jice deeply deplores the tragic extent to which 
comniunal and sectaiian difiereaces have expressed ^-iciust^iveo in 
the recent months, and have become a serious obstacle to any 
national progress in inuu. 

(b) it urges every Indian Christian to do his u tmost in co- 
operation with Jti.ndus and Moslems to work towards u^tional uui-y, 

(c) it strongly recommend.-' that a conierence be arranged 
of representatives from various communities for the purpose of 
ascertaming clearly the real difficulties of the different communities 
and of arriving at solutions that wdl be pennanentiy effective. 

(d) The Executive of the All-India Council c* Indian Christians, 
as representing a minority body which w’hiie in full sympathy with 
the aspiration of the great cominunitiei* for mutual concord, is itself 
disinterested, will be pit^-^-ied, if asked, to take the i itiative in 
regard to jiuch a Conference, 

(e) Ihis Conference wishes to point out that any accentuation 
of the communal stJint among Indian Christians adds to the difficul- 
ties oi the situation and makes it still harder lor them to assist in 
its solution. 

Separate Electorates, 

The Conference understand that the method of separate elec- 
torates for the Indian Christian community will lead to a very un- 
healthy growth of scctaiiau feolings la the Christum community xt^ 
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seif and urges the Indian Christian Associations in the Madras Presi- 
dency to take early steps for rectifying the situation, [a committee 
is appointed to co-operate with them in this matter]. 

Indians* Rights in U. S. A. 

(a) This Conference views with some satisfaction that the 
recent decision of the Supreme High Court of U. S, A. denying rights 
of citizenship to domiciled Indians in that country, was not based 
on any inherent implication of the National Constitution ot that 
country but on Immigration Laws which are comparatively mote 
easily changeable. 

(b) This Conference considers that a change in Immigration 
Laws of America, with a view to remove this disability, is necessary- 
in the interests of International good-will founded on mutual recog- 
nition of equality of citizenship. 

(c) In the opinion of this Conference the continuance of this 
disability will affect adversely the works of the Christian Church in 
their land and pariiculaily that of the American Missions. The Con- 
ference therefore urges the National Christian Council to place this 
matter before the Christian Chuich in America through the inter- 
national Missionary Council and various Home Boards, in co-opeia* 
tion with the Executive Committee of this Conference. 

Total Prohibition. 

(a) In the opinion of this Conference the total prohibition of 
sale and manufacture of alcoholic liquors and other mioxicating 
drugs should be the aim of all temperance reformers in this country, 
it welcomes* however. Local Option Bills passed by some ot the 
Provincial Legislatures as a forward step towards the auainmcnt 
of this ideal, and trusts that imported fo, eign spirits will be also 
speedily brought within the operation of such iegisxation. 

(0) The conference pledges itself to co-operato with every 
effort in this regard, and ur^’-s the Provincial Indian Chiisuan 
Associations to do the same. 

Other Resolutions. 

Of the other resolutions passed, one was on Church Union, other 
on the disability of Christians in the Mysore State, and two loyalty 
resolutions. 
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The European Association 

CALCVITA-Um DECEMBEB 1923. 

The second annual Conference of ell branches of the European Assoda* 
tfon took place in Calcutta on the 14tK December 1923, A number of the 
larger questions affecting the interests of the European community in India 
were discu$«ed and important decisions taken. The following is a summary 
a^c^unt of the proceedings 

Mr. H* W Carr, President, presided and the following members 
representing diferent branches attended: — ^Messrs. J. Langford 
James (vice-president), K. ViHiers, M.L.C. (vice-president), Messrs, 
W. L. Armstrong, H, H. Burn. T. Campbell Forrester, M.LC. ; 
K. G. Dixon. O.BE.;F. T. Griffin Chave^ J. A. McBean, E. 
J. Oaklev, G. Pilcher, C. O Remfry, A. C. Wentworth Lewis, 
J. H. Wiggett, M.B.E. (members of the Council). Colonel Hind- 
marsh (Eastern Bengal), Dr, W. P. O'Connor [Western Bengal), 
Messrs, P. Kennedy (N’orth Bihar), J, Addyman, M.L.C, (Bombay), 
E. Scarth (Darjeeling) and Mr, W. A. Roussae, H. Brabant Smith 
(Dooars), H. D. Townshend (Jamshedpur), R. G. M. Bathgate 
(Manbhum), F. Birbv (Madras), J. Norman Ross (Sylhet), J. G. 
Ryan (United Provinces), Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, C.I.E., V.D., 
M.L.A.; Sir Legie P. Watson /delegates f^om branches), Lieut.- 
Colonel J. D. Crawford, D.S.O., M.C., (Gen, Sec.) ; Miss L. I. Lloyd 
(Asst. General Secretary) and others. 

The chief resolution was that of the President calling for an 
extension of the political activities of the Association throughout 
the provinces. He propounded a scheme, which the Conference 
accepted, for an increase in the paid secretariat and for the 
formation of political committees. 

In opening the Conference, Mr. Carr welcomed the delegates 
and said it was a pleasure to meet so many representative officials 
from the branches. Telegrams conveying greetings from the Sind 
and Madras branches were then read. 

Annual Conference. 

The Chairman next moved the following resolution 
With a view to maintaining close touch between all branches 
of the Association and of a sisting unity of policy and purpose 
throughout the community in India, a Conference of Delegates from 
branches should be held annually during the month of December 
or January in Calcutta or other centre arranged by the Central 
Administration.** 
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Mr. Carr said the genesis of the Conference was last year when 
the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
had afforded an opportunity of getting together representatives 
from all over India to discuss matters of interest to the European 
Association. That preliminarv meeting proved of such great value 
that the Council immediately decide i. if possible, to have anotW 
Conference this year and to make it a feature of their annual pro- 
gramme. They all felt that if they were to pull their weight out 
here they must work together. Europeans had large interests 
which were common to all and within the policy which was set 
forth in the Association's publication there was plenty of room for 
individual action and for differences of opinion with regard to 
provincial matters. Generally speaking, they bad so much in 
common that it was of the utmost value that representatives of 
the Association should meet once a year to interchange views and 
to see where they could improve further and assist in maintaining 
the British character of the administration. 

Apathy cf Europeans. 

Since the introduction of the Reforms, continued the speaker, 
the European Association had, through its representatives, a splendid 
record of good» sound work in ihe Central and local Councils. But, 
unfortunately, his experience — ^and he thought it was the experience 
of others—was that Ih-^y had been walking in the wilderness, without 
any practical support from the penola they repce'sented. He hoped 
the Conference would result in a better feeling between the Associa- 
tion and the people they • ought to represent and that it would 
increase the membership from 7,000 to 70.000. Then he thought 
they would have a splendid onportunity of takin:^ a fair share in the 
development of the country on constitutional lin'*s. He did not 
hesitate to say that the apitby of the European was deplorable. 
Most Europeans were inclined to say that as their residence in this 
country was temporary it did not much matter what happened iu 
India after they had gone. He would emphasise the fact that 
whatever happened in India from now onwards there would always 
be a European community in India and they were there to make the 
country a place more fit to live in for those who followed them just 
as those who had preceded them strove to do, (Applause). 

Mr. J. G. Ryan expressed the opinion that it was to the uncon- 
verted that they must address their remarks. He thought that it 
might come as a revelation to some to lea* n that there were senior 
members of our community who seriously advanced the statement 
that the Ejiropean hi India had no place in politics. When such 
statement were held to-day by senior men the position was certainly 
deplorable. He thought the apathy was very much akin to treachery 
(hear, hear). For the white man in this country to hold seriously 
that the white man had no p’ace in politics was treachery and 
nothing else. 
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The resohiHon was unanimously' carried. 

No Amalsramatfon with other Bodies 
\Tr. E. G, D’xon moved the second resolution on the agenda to 
the eilect that : — 

'* This meeting: is of ooinioa, after careful cons^ideration of fcha 
pr^^nosals put before th*rn. that araa^sramation or affi’iation with the 
British Fmoi e Union, or the initiation of a branch of that Union in 
India, would be unlikelv to assist the position of Europeans :n this 
countrv, whose interests can b'*st be protected bv unitv amongst 
themselves, whilst it might tend to render more difficult ihat co- 
operation wifh the people of India which is essential in «»uiding the 
destinies of this countrv as an integ^’a! part of the British Empire.'* 
'‘This meeting thanks the British Emp^‘re Union for its proSfered 
assistance, and is of opmion that the problems confronting th*? Asso- 
ciation arA so essentia^v specialised and the funds available so 
l-mited that ^he Association does not consider it feasible to amaU 
gama*-e or affiliate *' 

Mr. Dixon said that the resolution spoke for itself. He thought 
they had to establish them«e1ves before they thought of affiliating 
with anvbodv else. Anv such affiliation wouM m®an their having 
to give financial assistance, and that was entirely out of the qnest’on. 
Enrther, the activities of the British Empire Union in regard to 
Indians in the D “'minions might unduly enabarrass the Association. 

Afr. W. L». Armstrong (Calcutta) seconded, and after some dis- 
cussion the resolution was ca-r-ed unanimously. 


Europeans in Distress 

Mr. Addymau moved on behalf of the Sind Branch the following 
resolution : — 


"That the Association should lav down a definite policy in regard 
to rendering financial assistance to Eurepeans in distress. 


Mr. Addvman said that in Bombay they had made attempts to 
cAnfrslise their charUahle work within a definite organisation. He 
f*>lt that the great danger wVch lav ahead was the gradual wi+m- 
drawal of Government grants from anything that benefitted the 
European community and that the time had arrived when 
should consider thp advis^b litv of building up an organisation which 
could deal ad^nn^^elv wi*h the poor and the deserving of the com- 
munity. Tt had been shown that their countrymen were apathetic 
towards politics but they had all a tender heart for deserving 

charities. He felt that to develop a benevolent side of the Associa- 
tion would attract manv members. 


M". E. dearth said that his branch already took an active 

interest in benevolent work. ^ 

Sir Lome Watson hoped that in time the association would 
►e able to "do a lot for the poor of the community. The first 


on 
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step they should take, he thought, was to put the Association on a 
sound financial footing. He thought that they should remember 
their own community first, and since there was a possibility that 
Government grants to English institutions might be withdrawn, he 
thought it fit and proper that money now subscribed to Indian 
institutions should be turned to European needs- 

Mr. J. H. Wiggett said that whilst in sympathy with theresolu^ 
tion he thought there was no good in laying down a policy which the 
state of their finances made it impossible to carry out. 

IVir. Ryan feared that they w’ould kill their essential purpose if 
they ventured beyond what was already in their legitimate scope. 
He thought they had first to put their own house politically in order. 

After further discussion the following amendment was proposed 
by Mr, Villiers and seconded by Wentworth Lewis . — 

That the European Association cordially approve of and give 
their full encouragement to any and every effort made by the 
branches of the Associa’ion for the amelioration of Europeans in 
distress."’ 

This was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Central Admin'stratton 

Mr. E. J. Oakley and Mr, Armstrong formally moved and 
seconded the next resolution sent in by the Sindh Branch : 

‘‘That the present proportion of branch subscriptions allocated 
by rules to the central administration is too high and calculated to 
restrict the branches in the efficient administration of their affairs.” 

Mr. Addyman in supporting the resolution stated that Bombay 
had been one of tlie greatest defaulters in the payment of the central 
administration’s share of their subscriptions. That was because 
they found themselves forced to maintain a paid Secretary and an 
office if they were to carry out their work efficiently. The fact that 
the Central Administration had increased the sub'^cription froir 
Es. 5 to Rs. 10 and their share from 2 / 5 ths to 6/ioths had met wit! 
strong opposition in Bombay and was definitely responsible for th 
falling off in the membership. 

Mr. J. Norman Ross, Mr. Bathgate, Dr. W. P. O’Connor. Mr 
H* Brabant Smith stated that they were prepared to give not onl; 
6/ioths but, if necessary, the whole Of then- subscriptions to tli 
Central Administration which they felt was the vital part of th 
organisation. 

Mr. Ryan thought the position had not been stifficiently considere 
and that there were branches which had larger expenditure and ha 
need of more money than others in the mofussil, and his sympathic 
were therefore with Bombay though, so far as his own Branch ws 
concj-'rned, they were proud and willing to give their 6/ loths: B 
considered the questipn should be deferred until they were able i 
consider their financial position, and find out whether the Centr 
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Administration could do with a smaller share from T 3 ranche£, 

The Chairman said they were all in sympathy with what the last 
speaker had said, it was recognised that centres lilre Bombay, 
hladras and Cawnpur had work which the smaller centres had net to 
meet at the present time. He propsed the following amendment : — 

‘'That the Central Administration should consider the financial 
contributions with a view to facilitating the business ci tho 
branches/' 

Mr. Addyman accepted the amendment. 

Mr. Ryan seconded the amendment, which was carried. 

Branch Rules 

Mr. Ryan moved the next resolution in a slightly amended form 
to that appearing tn the agenda : — 

'‘That the rules and branch regulations of the Association be so 
altered as to regulate the free circulation between Branches of 
correspondence with the Central Administration. 

The modified resolution was carred unanimously. 

Wrecking the Reforms 

Mr. Ryan moved the sixth resolution 

“The Association should declare its attitude in the event of an 
attempt on the part of extremists who have entered the Legislative 
Assembly or Legislative Councils to wreck the Reforms.*' 

He stated that his real purpose in putting it forward was 
defeated by the absence from the conference oi ;;;ir Henry Stanyon 
though Sir Logie Watson would prove a %vorthy successor. The 
entry of the extremist element into the Councils with the definite 
policy to w'reck the Relonns, let Europeans know exactly where 
they stood. Ihe representatives of the European community 
who went to the As-emb’y and Councils were not the representatives 
of the European Association as such, though the question of a 
representative European policy was arousing interest in the commu- 
nity. The European Association was the on y aggregation of 
Euiopean opinion which could speak with anything like a voice on 
the subject and it was nccccssary for the representatives, of the 
Euiopean community to consult with the European Association* 
Ihis was the practice vhich had been adopted in the United 
Provinces. 

The question had passed beyond their branch and now involved 
the whole European community oi India, and the members who 
represented the European community in the Legislatures should 
definitely have a mandate from the Association in regard to their 
policy. H-ey might say vrhac were they to do if the extremists 
tried to wreck the Reforms. The extremist might think they were 
going to do so, but the Viceroy in his speech recently at the 
Chelmsford Club clearly stated what would happen if they attempted 
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to do anything so rash. He thought the! Association should let tbe 
extremists know that they were solidly behind the Viceroy in that 
opinion. He would like to - invite discussion on the subject. His 
suggestion was that they should make their policy the policy that 
had been enunciated by the Viceroy. 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrester took a more optimistic view of the 
Association. He did not think Mr. Kyan should be unnecessarily 
aiarmcd although he aeprecated the tactics of the Swarajists, He 
did not take thc^t as the voice of the country for a moment. 

Mr. Kennedy wished to move a substantive amendment and 
said that in his part of the country Europeans were very much 
isolated, but they had a big stake in the country. 

Mr Armstrong said he supported the Keiorms purely out of 
loyalty to the Bntish Constitution. Personally, he was against 
the Reforms scheme, for it was not his idea of Biitish administra- 
tion in India. He thought they should have some method of letting 
India see, and the people at Home see, how they stood, and wbat 
happened when Indians got more power in India. 

Mr. A. C. Wentworth Lewis seconded the resolution. 

The Chairman thought that it would be better to take a vote oc 
the resolution, and, in the light ol the spe* cbes that had been made 
to formulate a proposition which would be circulated to the branches 
for consideration. 

The resolution as it stood was put to the vote and carried. 

Reforms Scheme-- Premature Extension Deprec£>ted 

Mr* Viiiiers moved the following resolution on behalf ofthi 
Central Administration 

‘*Xhis meeting of the Associated Branches of the European Asso 
ciation le-afdrms the.r policy, as outlined in the ‘‘Quarterly Review*' 
with the loUowing additions ; — 

“(a) lhat the European Association stands for communal repr< 
sentauon as the only practical method at present of afEordin 
minorities in India oppoitunity of an eficctive share in the goverr 
ment ot the country ; 

•*(b) That this Association considers it desirable that no extei 
tion ot the Reforms Scheme should take place piior to the appoim 
meat of the Statutory Commision of Revision in 1929*"' 

Mr. Viiiiers said that there was little to be said on ihe fiist pa: 
of the lesolution, Ihey had some need to fight for British rights i 
India unt l such time as indianibation had been supplemented fc 
something more practical and more in keeping with the British id< 
from the stand' point of aa ministration and until the Indian ha 
managed to acquire moi e moral fibre. The European had aireac 
held out the hand ot friendship to tbe Anglo-Indian and to tl 
Indian— U Uo in turn would ofier his hand to the European, be kn« 
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there would be a responding hand wi’ling to he:p, Europeans might 
hold out their hands for a time, but soon they wculci s;ait acorn 
Mr. Villiers urged the tremendous necesiiity tor Europeans in inJ.ia 
to realise their common responsibilities auu act co-crciii:ai.e y in a 
communal capacity just as the Hindu would seek to co-orciinuic his 
work and community. The Keiorms were agreed tu simpiv a-* an 
experiment laid down on definite iines, agreed to by them and the 
House of Commons, and nobody who sought to go Lchsnd ihote hues 
before the period of ten years was ever was working m lue best in- 
terests of India or the community. 

Mr. Campbell Forrester, m seconding, said the policy put for- 
ward was a policy of common sense, a poUcy that hau been accept- 
ed by the bntish people throughout tne wor.d, the poixy oi g ve 
and take, which they learned in the play-ground and took mio tne 
Council, and that policy had been adopted by the European 
Association. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Services 

Mr. G. Pilcher, moved the following resolution. — 

**Ihis Conference of Branches of the Association considers diat 
it is the duty of the Government to do all that is possible so to popu- 
larise the superior Services m India as to attract the right class of 
British recruit in a proportion requisite to preserve unimpaired the 
essential Br tish standards of the aamiiiisLiaiion/’ 

Mr. Pilcher emphasised the vital necessity of the Erarepean cle- 
ment in the Superior Services in India. He said that it had Decn 
thorough y appreciated by the framers of the Montagu-Chednsioid 
Reforms and by the Joint Committee of the two Houses oi Parlia- 
ment and several clauses had been specially inscribed m the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The necessity of the Services m India was lur- 
thcr demonstrated both by the jLxtremists and the Mudera esi m 
their representations over communal feuds. Mr. Pi'Cher said diat 
what the moderate politician maintained m the interests o 1 the dumb 
masses was what the Montagu-Cheimsford Report and the Joint 
Committees of Parliament maintained, and sutely tne European 
Association was entided to maintain the same wimou: incurring the 
charge of reactionary feeling or a desire to subvert the Reforms. 
The dif&cu ty lay in the present discontent of the ^services winch 
was such that the European element could noi be maintained up 
to the standard !a.d down by the Montagu-Chclmsfoid Report, 
The economic conditions were very bad and the uncertainty 01 their 
future was having a deplorable efiect. Since 1920 the Government 
of India's policy &eemed to have entirely ignored the necessity for 
supporting the ^£ervices, m substantiation of which fact he would 
quote the U' Donnell Circular. He thought that the attitude that 
they should lake was that the Indian should be definitely told that 
in this matter ot the Services tbo Indian Government were not theU 
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own masters until i9-9' They should say: ‘-We cannot have 
thtse matters di‘?cussed and the European e.cment must be treated 
fairly for at least ten years/’ Mr. Pilcher then went on to give one 
clear instance ot the economic traits that the Services were constan- 
tly subjected to regard I es:i of their appeals to the authorities. 

In conclusion Mti Pi’cher said that what was wanted in the Ser- 
vices was absolute guaiantee for certain indispensable requirements. 
They must be assured ol the safely of their pension. ; they must be 
assured ot sufticient pay and allowances to ensure their self-respect 
and the utility of ibeir work. They must be assured of the chance of 
travelling peiiodicaiiy to Englana in the same way as commercial 
assistants and they must be assured of competent medical assistance 
for themselves and their family. Other guarantees are necessary but 
these are primary and indispensable for securing the maintenance 
in the services ol the minimum element which Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Chelmsford, Parliament, and even the Extremists leaders demand 
as a guarantee for India's future contentment and progressive 
development. 

Mr, Griffin Chave in seconding the resolution said there was one 
point he would like to emphasise and that was that they, as an Asso- 
ciation should do all they possibly could to insure some protection 
to the European element in the Services, not only in regard to their 
pay and tenure of service, but the general conditions or the Service 
in India. Unless such guaraniees were forthcoming the disintegra- 
tion which they had ccen introduced would continue, and it would 
necessarily follow that they would be unable to command the same 
standard as they had hitherto been accustomed to. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Extension of Organisabon 

The Chairman moved ; — 

‘'That the time has come when it is essential that the organisa- 
tion ot the Association should be extended with a view to develop- 
ing and focussing European influence in politics throughout the 
various Provinces and at Delhi. That in order to fulfil this service 
in addition to its present activities, the Association requires a paid 
Secretariat and special political Committees formed from the general 
membership. 

"That the scheme put before the Council and branches, under 
date the 26th of November, aflords a suitable brsis for development 
of the Association and that be brought to the notice of professional, 
commercial and industrial interests, individual and associated, 
throughout the provinces, vdih a view to securing promises of 
financial support. 

*‘That the full reports as to its reception by the parties referred 
to be seu. to the General Secretary by the 31st January 1924/' 

The Chairman said that in presenting to them this scheme which 
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they had asked members to consider before meeting, he hr-d it irs his 
mind that the^/ should first put forward alternative ccur«rs for the 
conference to consider, one being s' methir g on the lines "aid down 
and the other on the basis of an anaemic existence. He tbenght 
thattlns meeting here “wished enf' the latlcraltcrnative. They were 
not prepared to lead an anaemic existence. As a matter of fact they 
were able to make the Association thoroughly rr rrerenlative of 
interests. it had been questioned in many quarters vrhefli or there 
was any advantage in having an aU-India erganisatien. The answer 
to that w’as to be found in the fact that they have forced the Govern- 
ment of India to take action in connection with the Uncial Distinc- 
tions Committee, If they had an all- India organicaticn with a large 
intmbf rship they could appeal to that authority which was so often 
overlooked here— that was the House of Commons. With this ex- 
periment which they were having out here, they still h^r} the richt to 
go to the House of Commons, and protest if the experiment were not 
favourable For that purpc.se they certainl3* wanted an all-irdia 
organisation. The difiicult>% of course, was to awaken the European 
community to this necessity. But he did feel very strongly that 
tliey could so appeal to the reason of Europeans out here that the 
latter would anyhow pay the small subscription w'hich they were 
asked in order to allow an organisation to look after their 
political interests. 

The Chief Difficulty, 

There was one class of critics they w^ould meet in putting 
forward this scheme v/hom they must take serious notice of. He 
did not refer to those who asked what the Association was doing. 
That these people could lead for themselves in the newspapers, and 
the Association could not deal with them except by publicity. But 
there was a class of men — the worker out here — who had a distinct 
distrust of this Association being too strong. That men said that 
the A&sociation had wasted their funds, that the Association were 
a body continually changing in the administration, and not really 
fit to look after large funds. That was the chief difficulty which 
the Association was going to face in getting all-India support for 
any scheme. Of course, the Association could overcome that. 
Therefore, the Association put up a scheme whereby they did not 
ask for large funds, but asked various interests to guarantee a 
recurring expenditure— -an expenditure controlled largely by their 
own representatives — in order to secure an efficient organisation, 
if they asked for a guarantee from various interests they might get 
support which they might not get if they asked them to give the 
Association larger funds. If they could have three clear years with 
an efficient Secretary in the cl ifierent provinces and an efficient or- 
ganisation they would so approach the European community that 
they would be able to raise funds and have an income which would 
make them self-supporting. 
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The scheme before them indicated a big sum but it only meant 
5,000 members out of a community of 70*000. If they did get various 
iterests to guarantee them throughout that period he did not believe 
: a gamble but a certain thing that they would be able to stand on 
heir own at the end of that period. This scheme was not original 
t had been forced on them. It had come up in Council meetings 
nd had been fought out. It was simply the logical sequence of the 
:onrse they were new pursuing, fn putting forward the scheme thev 

lad to appeal to the reason of those who had the wherewithal to 
lupport them to the extent of more than Rs ro a year. Firms and 
ndividuals could do it. Two and a half lakhs of rupees among the 
vhite population out here could be raised without any undue pres- 
sure on the individual. Take the o^her difficulty which to ^me 
critics— their workers — was as to whether the Council or the Com- 
mittees in the provinces and <he branches were adequate to represent 
European political views. Let them meet these critics over that 
When they had to tackle the racial distinctions question the Centrai 
Committee found it advisable to ask other bodies to elect members. 
The Chamber of Commerce helped them with representatives, the 
Calcutta Trades Association helped them, barristers helped in^vi- 
dually. Really they got the leaders, the best experts and the best 
men in the country to help them in that line. That was a specific 
case. Here they did not think it would be difficult to try to get 
standing committees of that nature. He felt that in having standing 
committees other than* the branches they were doing much to meet 
these critics who had to be met. He trusted that the scheme as it 
was before the Conference would be acceptable. He would now ask 
Mr, Langford James to second the resolution. 

Mr. Langford James (Vice-President) said he had a reputation 
.—a wrong one'— for winning bad cases. But right or wrong, if there 
was one thing that put the wind up him it was a good ca^e. He 
hated a good case before the court because one might lose it and he 
was extremely loth to second this resolution because he thought it 
was a cast-iron case fr^m every point of view. About two years ago 
he had reason to know that the view among business men in Calcutta 
was that they conld not touch poHtms and that they had no money 
for politics. That view was even put forward by his own brother 
before he went into the Council, At that time he (the speaker) was 
working: on a small committee with two people (both of them 
business men) and both extremely shrewd and level-headed men. 
They sat down and worked out a scheme at that time and put it 
before the business community in Calcutta and they managed tc 
get out of the business rommunity sums of money that he wnuV 
never have thought possible for anybody to put down for politica 
propaganda. The real fact was that the business men did not knov 
that they were putting it up for political propaganda. They hat 
infinitely more money than theywanted although they never admit 
ted that. The amount reached at one time something Uk 
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one lakh. This was done in connection with the Citizens Protection 
League — a political movement which had as its obfect an attemot 
to get together Indians and Englishmen in a sound pijlitical body 
with political funds. It absolutely failed. The monev was in tlie 
bank, but, with the most marvellous honesty, they paid it back and 
he understood that they (the contributors'; had paid it over ag^in 
to the European nartv in Calcutta to start activity with a onrtv 
fund. This was absolute common-sense and it had been bis view 
throughout that that was the only way to tackle the p’*oposit!on, 

Need of an Organisation. 

His advice was to a’k for all the money that they could get and 
he was perfectly convinced that they must have a political organl- 
satim in every part of India. He did not know what was hap- 
pening in Bombay, but he imagined that soone^ or later they must 
have a political organisation for Europeans with a party fund 
and the same thing in Madras, Assam and other parts of the 
country. The thing that appealed to him was this: they had 
already an existing organisation in the European Association and all 
that they had to do was to expand and beHer it. He imagined that 
the directors* meeting could not get along unless they had the 
managing agent there to put all the facts and figures before thena. 
No barister would ever set along without a gentleman called a 
** devil/* who puts the facts before him and gets his opinion. He was 
not suggesting that there was any comparison between managing 
agents and a ** devil ** although some people thought there was. 
But it was essential to the success of any scheme — whether that 
scheme was run in Calcutta or on its own lines in Bombay — that they 
must have a fellow to give his whole time to the job — someone like 
Colonel Crawford to get into the '*guts" of things and to put facts 
before the Council to decide. They could not rely upon a body of 
amateurs to go into a matter unless they had facts put before them, 
and he was perfectly convinced, whether the Association took it up 
or not, they were bound in time to have a strong political organisa- 
tion. If people had to give money to local organisations, ua 1 '*ss 
there was good reason to the contrary, why not give it to the Eu- 
ropean Association, because they had the advantage of being unitei. 
He appealed to the Association, not only to run this thing but if 
possible to build up a reserve fund. 

They had now got to hang upon 1^29. In ^ 1929 question 
of the Reforms 'Scheme would come up for decision.^ The Act said, 
"shall revise or restrict or expand.** Already Indians all over the 
country were taking it for granted that the scheme would be 
expanded and the O’Donnell circular made it 
Government were taking it for granted that this would oe 
in T029. His view of the ultimate result was as 
man’s po^jsibly could be. and he really thought that toeethet 

official Eiropean population througout the country S ® 
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and got iato position for 1929 and were able to speak with one voice 
on this question, which meant life and death to them, the outlook 
would be serious. He looked on it as an ordinary insurance— to 
taking shares in the new John Company — because he was perfectly 
sure that if by any chance India would pull through this experiment 
of the Reforms the only possible way was by the non-official 
Europeans throughout the country doing more than the'r fair shars 
of the government and if India was to be possible for a white man 
in the future it was absolutely essential that they should have one 
bi'4 body* absolutely ktiowmg exactly what it wanted and 

with the voice of the people behind it, 

Mr. Addyman, supportin-;, said he was in favour of a strong 
political organisation being built up. Three years ago they had 
appealed for funds for this purpose in Bombay and had got 
Ra. 10,000 which was intact and he was certain that this Committee 
would be prepared to g^ve this amount to the joint funds now 
proposed. It was only by a strong political organisation that they 
could maintain their right position in the country. 

Mr. Ryan said his Committee were in sympathy with the scheme 
but wished for further time to examine it. He thought that they had 
something better than a cast-iron case. It was a wrought-iron 
case. 

The Chairman said that they all thoroughly realised the fact 
that the scheme wanted considerable attention. The A -sociation 
found it difficult to take advantage of waves of enthusiasm owing 
to the fact that it wou d be inadvisable to arouse lacial feeling. 
It was up to each branch to make it their business personally to 
canvass some of the leaders of the cqmm unity so that the scheme 
could go to the community backed by the signature of these leaders. 

A discussion then arose as to the date by which branches should 
send in a report of their efforts to get the scheme backed by 
responsible European elements in tdie province ^ and February 29th 
192^1, was finally selected as the suitable date. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Reforms 

Mr, Kennedy then put his amendment to resolution No. 6 to 
the meeting as a substantive resolution to the effect that : — 

“The European Association will support the Government of 
India and the Viceroy in every way it can to carry out the Reh»rm3 
as long as such carrying out is consistent with the British character 
of the administration." 

Mr. Ryan seconded the resolution which was carried 
unanimously. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta European 
Association was held on the 4th February 1924 at the Dalhcude 
Ixistituie with Mr. H. W . Cair in the chair. 

The proceedings were conducted in a tense atmospLer.j crsuled 
by the political murder of a Euiupean, named Mr. Day, '.>y a fana- 
tical Bengali youth a few days beiore, and by the cuer n:aie by the 
Governor, Lord Lytton, to Mr. C. K, Das to form the Ministry in 
Bengal. Both these were made the subject o; a huge outcry agains. 
the advent of the Swarajists, and to consolidate the European 
Community against the trend of extremist po itics in India. A 
resolution moved by Mr, Thorne taking exception to the Asso- 
ciation’s condemnation of Lord Lytton’s policy ns the Swarajists 
was the occasion of a heated debate which finally resulted in Mr, 
Thorne's motion being defeated by a large majority. 

The President’s Address 

The President Mr. Carr made a lengthy political speech, m 
the course of which, after refering to the annual report and finances 
of the Association, he said as follows 

'‘The work of the Association has increased very ccnsideiably 
and threatens farther increase, demanding extra staff, although 
the Association is extremely fortunate in the loyal anc* efificieiit 
service it is receiving from its permanent sicff. 

The year 1922-23 has been one which, 1 think, has undoubtedly 
strengthened the position of the Asoociaiiou, Its elective iiiembo 
siiip, in spite of reductions, has increased and the many questions 
it has handled have contributed to consolidatiog our position. 

Members have been kept ad\ised by the Quarterly Rrviiw 
of our various activities, but 1 will refer *^0 one or two of the 
questions which have occupied most time. 

I think the community may congratulate itself on the placing 
of the Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill on the Statute 
Book, and also on the success that attended their action with regard 
to the Rent Act in Calcutta. As a result of a resolution rao\ ed by 
Captain Annitage at the last Annual Genenl Meeting, the questic ‘ 
of justice in the Presidency courts was im, igated, and direct 
representations were made to H, E. the Governor of Bengal with 
regard to the ^appointment of a new Presidency Magistrate Ici 
Calcnttai 
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The appointment of an experienced officer to this post waa 
cause for satisfaction, and we are glad to know that in accordance 
with the case put up to H. E. the Viceroy on the subject of delay 
in the Courts of Justice in India, a Government Committee has been 
appointed to review the position. (Applause), 

The question of social differences in the European community 
i& one which is continually being voiced in the Association, and^ 
during the year, we approached H. E. the Viceroy for tlie removal 
of what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions against one 
section of the community regarding their relationship with the 
Government. 

We were fortunate in meeting with a very sympathetic recep- 
tion, and the restrictions were removed, which we hope will pave 
the way to breaking down all unnatural barriers between Europeans 
in this country. 

As a consequence of an informal meeting of branch delegates ir 
1 9 .J 2 , an important Conference of the branches was held in Calcutta 
in December last,* when a frank interchange of views has enablec 
all of us at the meeting better to understand the problems engaging 
the attention of the diherent parts of the country. All present wen 
unammous as to the necessity for this All-India organisation. 

The Association must, however, be strengthened, both bj 
members and by money, and a scheme for the development of th< 
Association is now engaging the earnest attention of the Council 
and we hope to place it beiore the public shortly. 

Political Action. 

It has been said in some quarters that the Association is takinj 
too much interest in politics, but 1 tliink if these critics Avill conside 
how closely our schools, our hospitals, our churches — in fact ou 
whole social life — have been connected with the Government in thi 
past, they will recognise that if the Association is to peilorm it 
duty to the community satisfactorily in these directions in future 
the prime necessity is to make tor itself a position whence it cai 
wield its full political influence. 

The advent of the A '^sociation into the field of politics, althougl 
primarily to safeguard the European community, does notimpi; 
any attempt to maintain the status quo ; it does not mean th 
acU'vity of any conservative or reactionary party, ; it does nut mea: 
that Europeans are moving simply and solely to guard their ow. 
Interests. The adoption of a political career by the Association 5 
for the purpose of maintaining in the legislatures and general corpe 
rate liie citizens of this country a homogeneous elemeu 

whose influence will always be directed to the maintenance of soun 
governnieiit, which is essential to all who have any stake in th 
great Indian Empire. 


* See beCvFe fox thia Conference, p, 903, 
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As representatives of the Nation that has made possible the 
ideal of an United India stretching from Assam to Sind and i:om 
Madras to the Himalayan frontiers, and has laid the foundations 
by the devoted service of its sons through several generations, we 
have inherited the privilege of a lull share in tl;e govern mciit of 
this country. Moreover, our existence in India throws cn us the 
duty, not only of maintaining and furthering the aims of our 
predecessors, but also of placing our services and influence at the 
disposal of the Indian Government for the maintenance of LAW' and 
ORDER, and in company with our Indian fellow subjects oi trying to 
overcome the dangers which must attend the present rapid progress 
of India towards self-government— and whatever any mo^st moderate 
Swarajist may say, rapid it is, w’hen judged in the light ol history. 
Looking at the present position throughout the country, can anyone 
question the urgent necessity for us all to accept our political 
liabilities and exert our whole influence in the interests of stable 
government? (Hear, hear.) 

Organisaiion Needed. 

And let no one think of that influence as negligible because of 
outnumber; if anyone does be sure of one thing, it is notour 
Indian fellow citizens, be they with us or against us. To exercise 
that influence, however, there is one thing necessary and that is 
ORGANISATION. 

Look at the place the extreme Swarajists and non-co-operators 
have secured for themselves by just this one all important tlan^ ; 
organisation ; few believe they represent the country ; tew believe 
they represent any relatively large section of the country where 
their aims are understood, yet organisation has allowed them to 
bring about a position in the Provincial and Indian legislatures 
which is threatening to wreck the orderly development oi represent- 
ative government. 

When I emphasise the necessity for organisation, 1 am probably 
speaking to the already converted, but i hop© nay remarks may 
reach a wider audience and perhaps awaken some response in our 
community which indeed requires to be alert to-day, it the signsi of 
the times are in any tvay reliable. 

In 1917 when a Secretary of State and a Governor-General, 
taking advantage oi the preoccupation ol ihe Empire in the Great 
War, stumped the country with a scheme oi Government prepared 
by theorists ignorant of the greatest factor they were dealing with 
•—local conditions — they were told by those of their ewn countiy’''* 
men who knew and loved the country they were spending the chief 
part of their lives in, that the scheme was impracticable and fraught 
with danger. 

Our Indian friends were generally doubtful of its utility, and 
thQ oppoxjeats o{ British administration were in no way paoi^ed 
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by it. To-day it is clear to all that the Reform Government is in 
danger, ceasing to function because a section ot the country is trying 
to wreck it, and hopes that the exercise of its political power, backed 
by non-co-operation, and threats of boycott, and civil disobedience 
will force the Imperial Government to make greater concessions. 

No Fear From British Labour 

This hope is stronger because the Government has been taken 
over by the i^abour Party, whose Socialistic leanings are expected 
to be manilested in an immediate surrender to agitation because 
the agitators adopt Socialistic catchwords. 1, for one, dj 
not believe that the Swaraj party have correctly gauged 
the new Government in this respect, lor no section oi our 
race has yielded to “irightfulness’' while the Labour party are ab.e 
to estimate the genuineness of the cry in India for democracy as weii 
as anyone else. 

So far as chis Association’s attitude is concerned, our course 
appears clear. We must aboslutely refuse to consider any advance 
towards self-government until the completion cf the lo years which 
was the first of a number of periods stipulated in the Act as being 
necessary to permit a reliable conclusion to ba drawn as to the 
success of the advancing stages of the expriment in self-government, 
(Hear, hear). 

This Clause we always considered a vital part of the experiment, 
and its importance has been emphasised by the fact that it is oniy 
after three years have elapsed since the introduction ol the Keforwed 
Government that we are beginning even to get a glimpse as to how 
the Reforms may work. 

The European Threat 

Should any Government in Westminster move in advance of 
this condition in the Act, it would break faith with those Europeans 
and Indians who suuordinated their own opinions and loyally co- 
operated to give efiect to the experiment, and i. is almost incon- 
ceivable, in spite ol various rumours, that any responsible Govern- 
ment could seriously contempIu,»:e such a step. 

Should the almost inconceivable happen, then Ihe Government 
responsible would surely reap the harvest of itS action, sooner or 
later in the contemptuous laux of confidence ol ail parties in this 
country, and so far as our community is concerned, such action 
could on./ leave us free to reconsider our position and to utilise any 
means in our power to look alter ourselves. 

The p^nic at Home during the past few weeks, caused by the 
advent ot the La our party to power — a panic chuaisii'm the speed 
with wh ch it has subsidea, has nor been without its refiex out herci 
and without wishing to assault you witii my views on the subject, 
1 would i»uggcst that we need teei no alarm. 

We should ggutinuc to watoh closely all of the present 
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and any other Government at Wes^-minsteranl b:it I be'ieve 

we will do better to ji3'‘*»e the Labour oartr by its actions in cftice, 
than by the times of wild views expressed bv membirs of :bs party 
during their period cf irresponsibility. 

India oUTiioE Partv Politics 

The Labour party a‘'e as patriotic as anv other party, and there 
is no reason to suspect that in ♦heir et'ort to bs just to other peoples, 
they will be less than true to t'-ieir own. Moreover, in view of theWk 
of understanding of local conditions among t?iO=e in s.uthoritv, from 
which the Labour party itself' has claimed to suffer so long in the 
past, i am sanjuine that now h is in pow^r, it w not fail to giv** 
that full consideration to the men on the soot w/Jxh other parties 
have r.ou always accorded. 

It should not be too much to hope that India ma^r he -e^t out- 
side party politics, and that under the wise gui-dan '=3 of H. E. Lord 
Reading we should enjoy continuity of policy from Home, which is 
essential to the maintenance of stable gov-rrimrut in India. 
(Applause.) 

I appeal to all these eligible throughout this land to ra’ly to the 
ranks of tho As^aociation of Europeans animated by friendly feelings 
fof Inoia, and sympathetic towards her desire for self-government, 
is the b?st S'd vice we can ofier the land of our so'ourn, and the 
surest guarantee vre can invoke for that orderly development of 
India which is essential to the welfare, not only o: ourselves, but of 
all our fellow citizens. 

I appeal^ particularly to those in our la^-ge cities, where the 
orderly conditions due to the presence of militarv. police and public 
opinion are apt to hide the nccesS'tv for combitia^on, wh'ch our 
countrymen and women in the mofussil know from every day 
experience to be vital. 

Let us picture ours»^lvcs in the position of those in isolated tea 
districts, z^’mindaries, mines and works, where the Europeans in 
the vicinty number but a score or less. Imagine the conditions 
which obtain when the Government becomes in?fficieat or when 
raefal feeling rises. If imag'nation fails, ^efc us ask some of our 
mo:Su5il friends, and when the answer is g^vsn, I connot believe that 
any European, whatever his condition, will refu*^© o stand by the 
Association whose broad purpose, with all the activities it entails, 
is the unity of Europeans in India. (Applause ) 

Europeans Must Take a Hand in Politics 

Mr* Harry Hobbs, seconding the motion, for adoption of 
the reports and accounts, baid that he had in the past 
subjected the European Association to a little mild crHiclsm, 
but that evening he w.^s afraid he would have to stand before them 
in a new role. Mr. Carr had said that the European Association had 
to organise and make the Government listen to them. But if they did 
not speak how could the Government hear them ? He had likened 
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the Etiropean Association to the motor car of which they had rear! 
and which without petrol or oil had run for 40 miles on its reputa* 
tion. The European Association had run for 4.0 years on the Ilb^ 
Bill and it had run down-hill. (Laughter.) But the time had now 
come when the European must take a definite hand in politics He 
bad received many letters from people wondering what was to* come 
of the present political situation. It was a very alarming or at least 
a very grave position. They all wanted to live in peace and 
quietness, and he thought they could claim that very few Europeans 
in that country had any animosity towards the Indian. (Applaiase ) 
The feeling that was said to exist was a manufactured article by a 
number of Indian politicians who tried to make capital out of it. 

Sahib’s Prestige. 

Perhaps one might say that never in the history of the British 
in India had the prestige 01 the Government been so low as it had 
been in the years 1921-22-23. He thought also that one might claim 
that never had the prsetige of the SaHib stood higher. There could 
be no doubt that the sahib treated his Indian workmen more farily 
than any other class. Let them note the number of strikes recently 
on the Bombay side as compared with the Calcutta side. This was, 
he felt sure, owing to the more sympathetic manner in which the 
European treated his workermen.^ ^ 

"Dealing with the present position Mr. Hobbs said there was, 
in his opinion, a great deal of mental malingering going on in the 
administration of India. But Reforms or no Reforms law and 
order must be preserved. Ciime had to be crushed. It had be n 
said that the Swaraj Party was a barrier between them and the 
extremists. He would rather say that they were a very inflam- 
mable screen. If they judged them by what they said or what 
they had heard the Swaraj Party was a very grave danger, It 
was said also that the leason why they (the Swarajists) supported 
their own movement was that they were afraid of their fellows. 

He thought there was a good deal of truth in that. One had to 
realise that if one started violence one was always liable to suffer 
most from it oneself. He had been in Johannesburg when a strike 
was on. In one particular instance every thi-^g had been arranged 
with the workmen when suddenly the extremists rushed in, and 
turned a peaceful strike into bloody revolution in which about 600 
p=*ople had been killed, and all the advantages which the men had 
expected disappeared. 

What had happened in South Africa could happen in India, and 
it was up to them as Europeans to be organised. 

Appeal to all. 

Take Mr. C. R. Das and the death of Mr. Day. Had Mr. Da* 
expressed any regrec for this horrible crime ? The Indian claimed tc 
be the- soul of politeness and the essence of courtesy, but Mr. Das, a 
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the head of his party, bad not expressai a word of regret at the 
murder of one who had been the frieni of all Indians whom he had 
known. 

Another point with regard to the European Association was 
that they as an Association had raised subscriptions for the Indians 
who hai assisted in the arrest of the murder. By a curi us 
mischance, however, no reference had been made to Mr. O^g who 
had tackM the fugitive — and that when he knew that Siis life was in 
the fugitive's hands. He thought they ought to have expressed 
their appreciation of Mr. Ogg's action as well as that of Mr. Smitti, 

Continuing. Mr. Hobbs said he was there that night beciuse ho 
felt the need of a strong European Association, and he felt sure that 
the Indians looked forward to that just as much as the Europeans^ 

He therefore appealed to all to join the Association. He had 
been unsparing in his criticism of aU sorts of matters in that city, 
particu arly of what he might term hnanciil corruption. But he 
believed the more plain talk they had the better, if they were 
always to have a peaceful meeting no bjdy would come to the next 
one. (Laughter). 

The Beport and accounts were then unanimously adopted 


Mr. Thome on his Resolution. 

Mr. Thorne then moved the following resolution 

“ That the meeting expresses disapproval of the policy of the 
Council of the Association as outlined in the communique issued by 
the Association regarding His Excellency the Governor of Bengal's 
invitation to Mr. C. R. Das to form a ministry/' 

No Vote of Censure. 

Supporting his resolution Mr. Thome said he would like at the 
outset to make it perfectly clear that the motion which stood in his 
name was not in any sense intended to be a vote of censure on their 
Council. His attitude towards the Council was like a punter who 
had seen his favourite horse run off the track altogether. 

In order that they might fully appreciate hi^ point— and he was 
rather nervous about it and feared that he would draw upon himself 
the very able shafts of wit from Mr. Jones and Mr. Langford 
Tames— he wanted to carry them back for a little. When the 
Reforms were first mooted the Association had protested against 
them with all the power at their command. It was, he admitted, 
n ot very much power ; it had been described as a kind of quiescent 
^vatchfulnes. Nevertheless, they had protested as hard as they 
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could against those Reforms. But when they became an accom** 
pushed fact thev then decided to give them (the Reforms) their 
whole unqualified support. He submitted that they ^vere bound by 
what they had done on that occasion. 

Continuing, Mr Thorne said that their Council had decided that 
it must do something. They thought that the position was a little 
dangerous and so they had proceeded to issue that communique 
whioh they had before them. 

The eommuniquB was as follows i ♦ 

In view of the fact that the policy of the European Association 
includes support for tho'^e Indians who are working constructively 
for the good of India, the intimation that His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal had been in communication with the leader of 
the party which is pledged to destroy the present form of7Goveni- 
ment, with the obiect of ofiering him a position as Minister, called 
for the earnest attention of the Council. , 

In some quarters the move has been construed merely as an 
astute political trick to place Mr. C. R Das in a false position with 
his lol'owers ; in others, it was understood to be an honest efiort tc 
secure t ' change of hear ’* in the Swarajist party, and in others 
again as a weakening in the attitude of Government towards 
agitators who claim as their friends political prisoners of unquestion- 
ably criminal intention. It is the latter view whii'h is chiefi^ 
calculated to have a disheartening effect on those who have stood 
by the constitution since the Reformed Government was in- 
stituted, 

** After careful consideration the Council are statisfied that thi 
explanation of the incident is to be found in an earnest desire t< 
briug home alike to the electors and the elected a sense of th< 
responsibility that attaches to them at the polls, as well as in j 
desire to avoid the criticism of insincerity based upon the charge tha 
the party which had apparently won the confidence of the electoral 
was being ignored. 

**With the spirit of such a policy the Council of the Associatio 
is naturally in entire sympathy, but the Council does feel mos 
strongly that it is essential that any person invited to take a respoc 
sible post in the working of the experiment of Reforms should avo^ 
his intention of giving that experiment bis loyal support and fror 
this point of view it is impossible to justify the offer made to Mi 
C, R. Das, 

‘‘The Council of the Association believes, however, that the polic 
accountable for the incident in no way threa+ens the interests of a 
those who are working constructively for the good of India.** 

* This iH the enmniuttique which was brnad-casted by the Conncil of t 

Earnpcao Association both m India and England on Lord bytton ofiering t 
format'on of the Ministry to Mr. Das. 
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The proper athtude to Home Ruleiis. 

Mr. Thorne said that just as the President had asked ihtm net 
to be alarmed by the fact ot the Labour Party coming into yov.er, he 
would ask them to allow the Indian Home rulers tile simiiar attiiude 
which they allowed to their Labour Government at Home. Tiie Home 
Rule party in India, commonly known as the bwaraj party of Lengrh 
was controlled and led by Mr. C. R. Das. Alter the las' otne:;.! 
election had taken place, Mr. Das who was not then ct meriiLei ci the 
Council, decided at a meeting to form a Coalition Gcverr.n.ent f i 
certain independents, ISationalists and Swarajists, the tot a: ccn.ba.ri- 
tion was at a minimum 71. in other words the partv led by Mr, Das 
was then in an actual majority in the Council. 

Governor’s Offer to Mr. Das. 

Referring to the invitation accorded to Mr. Das by His 
lency's amazing statesmanlike qualities when he knew that every 
Hindu constituency in Bengal was opon to Mr. Das at any t:n;c, is he 
cared to accept it. Mr. Das had two nomination papers duly signed 
before he went to Cocanada and his party was urging on him aU the 
while to accept the nomination and to stand for the Council. 1 here- 
fore His Excellency did a statesmanlike act by inviting him as the 
head of the majority party to come in and form the Government, 
That took place on the nth December. On the 16th December, the 
* Statesman’ came out with a virulent attack upon His Excelitucy 
and made some amazing statements. 

Reply to “Statesman’s” AirAcK, 

After reading out the extracts from the ' Statesman* the speake ” 
remarked that inaccuracies of that description were unparalleled ir: 
the history oi a first class journal. The speaker said that because 
the ‘ Cl talesman’ made such observations and said so and so the 
Council of the Association thought it must be so. Uhey decided that 
they must do something and proceeded to issue the Communique on 
the 21st. The speaker objected to the procedure and wanted to dis- 
sociate himself from the views expressed in th^ communique. They 
would find that in inviting Mr. Das His Excellency was adopting the 
only constitutional procedure that was possible for any Constitution- 
al Government in any part of the world where they had a Consutu- 
tional Government. Here the speaker referred to what His Excel- 
leney Sir Frank Sly did at the Central Provinces in inviting the 
Swarajist leader Dr, Moonji, who had amajority in that Council therc^ 
to come and accept the post of Minister. 

in conclusion Mr. Thorne asked the members to act as a j ury 
would do with perfect impartiality, and dec ide whether His Ex cel* 

Xbia is (quoted in full on p, 337 
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lency acted in the only constitutional manner possible or not H 
did not mean any voie ot censure on the Council. What he wante< 
to bay Wcis U\at the Association had run ofi slightly its trac' 
and it was their duty to bring it back and steer it in the ngh 
line. 

A lady member formally seconded the resolution. 


The Opposition. 


Mr. Villcra* Reply. 

Mr. E. Villiers, the Vice-President of the Association, speakinj 
against the motion said that they must not judge the issue as on 
merely arising between His Excellency Lord Lytton and Mr. C. R 
Das. It had a much wider issue. The issue was an issue between th 
Constitutional Govt, and those whom Mr. Thorne euphemistical 
3y called Home Rulers. It was a negation of all Rule whether at bom 
or abroad. It afEected not merely Bengal, not merely the Centra 
IProvinces, but it affected the Central Government as it existed h 
Delhi and Simla, nay, the entire Indian Empire. That was why h 
would ask them not to be led away by verbal casuistry but to act a 
a jury and give their impartial verdict. 

At • r dwelling at length on the evils of a Diarchical systems 
G vc.iiQ«efit and c<>inpanag it wiL. the broad English Constitutio: 
ai mt, Mr, Vuiiers said that here in India the avowed creed of th 
Swaraj party was to wreck and only to wreck, i^zy were out t 
destroy and not to create, invitation to Mr. Das by His Excel.enc; 
the Gevernor, continutd the speaker, had given an enormou 
cohfs-i-n !«• a 1 nse -leaf party and made thousands of others tog 
ove» o the enemy's camp. That was the net result o* ihe iavitatioi 
whether that was intended or not. 

Kd . Lai^gford James 

.Mr. Lan ford James also in opposing the motion sai 
that they weie entirely in sympathy with th© idea tha 
W3^ in His Excellency's mind but thought he was wrong i 
S’^ndiDg for Mr, Das. He did not believe that even in th 
House of Commons if a party came theie with a majority whos 
object was to smash the House of Commons or to dethrone th 
KiT‘g it was light to inviie the leader of that party and ask him t 
take the reigns of the Government. So in his opinion the simile c 
English constitution was a false simde in Bengal. 

Tkb MA bap Govt, im Impia 
must yeaiise that naycr in the past history of Indi 
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had they heard anything except what they called in the language 
of the country a ma bap Government. I hey had never heard of 
any Government approaching the Democratic Government in India 
and in Bengal, It was ridiculous to call the present Council as the 
representative ot the democratic wishes of the people. Just as the 
people of Bengal had not been accustomed to anything in the nature 
of the Democratic Government, so, on ihe other hand, they had been 
accustomed to the worshipping of a personality. They might be 
tight or they might be wrong; they worship Gandhi, they pay the 
same tribute to Mr. Das. Mr. Das was not locked upon as the leader 
of a political party, to wit, the Swaraj party, he was not looked 
upon as the leader of any political part 3 \ He was looked upon 
as Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Dab, Bar-aflaw. Therciore when the 
Governor sent for Mr. Das he was allowing the uneducated people 
of the country to tbmk that he bad be«a sending :or the uncrowned 
King of Bengal to hand over the Government to h:m. That in his 
conception was extraoi dinary and dangerous thing to do. He did 
not think that in constitutional England any such act wo aid be 
wise and he thought that in India in the present state of dux it was 
simply deplorable. Those were the views, he said, of the Council of 
the Association. 

Withdrawal of Resolution Urged 

Mr. Ross then suggested that the mover of the resolution should 
withdraw it, as, if the resolution was passed, that wuu.d give the 
Press and the public, specially the Swaraj party, an ortumty to 
make capital out of it. 


The Mover in Reflv 

Mr. Thorne in replying to the debate remarked that he failed to 
understand how ^tr. Vuiiers could say that the Home Rulers were 
out to destroy and not to create. Why were they going to destroy ? 
Were they going to destroy themselves ? It was simple to say that 
they were out to destroy, to burn, to loot. Why were they gomg to 
burn and to loot ? Were they going to burn and loot them;»elvcd ? 
Were they going lo destroy their country ? it existed only in the 
imag. nation oi a few people. With regard to Mr, Langiord James' 
observation the speaker said that he was entirely in disagreement 
with his reading oi constitutional histoiy. If the electors sent a party 
which stood loi ihe abulition oi Kingship or for the abolition of 
any sort oi government, i»e thought that they were representing the 
voices oi the people, and His Majesty, as a constitutional King, could 
not constitutionally do without them. 

Continuing the speaker said that he did not like to withdraw 
the resolution because, if it was put to the votoi be would know that 
there were at least certain lacwpers who were with him to enccum|e 
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him and a time would come when this Association would move 
forward with Mr. Das who was to-day an Extremist but to-morrow 
he might be a Moderate, just as Sir Surendranath Banerj ea who 
years ago was an extremist and to-day he was a Moderate. 
So to-morrow Mr. Das would be a Moderate and they would be 
clinging on to him. 

Ihe matter was then put to the vote and lost, only five 
members voting for the resolution. 
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TKe fnH^'W^nJ^ i« the Lesiiins; Article tliat appeerecl in THE 
STATESMAN rf thf 16tK Dcc.eir.heT 1923. re the Lyttcn- 
Das interview, referred to in Mr. Thorne’s speech on page 323 


**Tbe action tabon by LotH Lytt^n in inviting Mr C. K Das tn nn/if^rUke 
yefiponpibility fox the TranafpixpH Dopartments, or, in other word«i to nmninate 
all the Ministers, may well pxove th* death-blow of the fSon«:titatinnaI Party, for 
it appears to show that the reward of loyalty ie to be set aside in favon* of an 
avowpd enemy of British administration. Lord Lytton's motivea ir.ay have been 
excellent. He may have wished to prove that he in above petty reaentnientg and 
is as ready to turn the other cheek to Mr. C R. Das as to Sir Asntosh MookerW * 
Possibly be was also anxious to demonstrate that he is above party and that 
hence it is his duty not merely to accept the actual results of the elections but to 
interpret them in such a way as to reveal the real verdict of the neonle. It may 
be urged, however, that the business of a Governor is not to display an ataiabl® 
disposition or a Quixotic liberality, but simply to govern ; and tn govern means 
carrying out the policy which has been entrusted to his charge, and which ft the 
promotion of ordered poUf.ical progress by the stages prescrihed in the Govern* 
ment of India Act. His actions mu«t be ip accord with the provisions of that 
measure, and should b<» inspired by a respect for constitutional usage and by a 
consideration of what is reasonable and of what i« due to others. Tn what way 
can the extraordinary invitation given to Mr. 0, R. Bas be reconciled with any 
of the«e criteria ? The Government of India Act lays down that a Minister 
should be chosen from among the elected members of a Legislative rnoncil, and a 
paramount factor in his selection rau<»t be that he can command a maieritv of 
votes. If, thf*refore, Mr. O R. Bas were a mpraber of the Bengal ^ooneil and If 
ha were at the head of a party forming a malority in the Oonncil ft m^ght he 
right that he should be invited to accept the post of Minister or even, if he had a 
strong Mahomedan following, to beecme th® head of a f^abinet But tbe«*» c^n* 
ditions are not fulfilled. Mr, 0; R. Bas is not a m'^mber of the Bengal ^ pncil^ 
and if His Excellency wished to appoint a Swarajist Premier be ought tn have 
searched for a suitable nominee in the Council, not outside. A more serinuB 
defect, however, is that those members who are reputed to be followers of Mr. C, 
R. Bas have not a raaiority in the Legislative Council, Their number is at most 
about 60 in an assembly which includes 140 merobers. Among the 60 or 63 
adherents attributed to Mr, Bas are several candidates who described themselves 
as Independents and others who bore no label . It is known that many Maho* 
roedans called themselves Swaraiists merely in order to distingnish themselves 
from other Mahomedans and without the slightest intention of subscribing to the 
F^warajist creed Regarded, therefore, from a ronstitutional standpoint Mr, O, R. 
Bas is onlv a Bengali politician, the leader of a minority in the Bengal ronncil. 
On the contrary, Mr, P. 0 Mitter and Nawab Ali Ohowdhury, the late Ministers, 
are in the Bengal Council and can unquestionably count upon a majority of 
votes. It is difficult even to conjecture why in these circumstances Lore Lytton 
decided to set aside hig old colleagues and to offer the Premiership to an untried 
pnliticisn who leads a minority. A possible hypothesis is that Lord Lytton bas 

* This is a reference to the great Educational controversy of the year 
between Lord Lytton, who wanted to officialise the Calcutta University, and 
Bir Ashutosh Mukherjee. the redoubtable Vice-Ohaneellor and champion of the 
TTniveroitv, which ended in Sir Ashutosh triumphantly exposing the meUBness q! 
Lord Lyttou’8 Educational policy. 
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donceived the tftllacionfl Idea that, in reckoning the balance of patfciea, he should 
ignore the officials 'who eit in the Ohamber and also the representatives of the 
Eurooean comrannity. This doctrine finds no sanction in the Government of 
India Act, and is obviously dangerous and unsound. The composition of the 
Legislative Council is an artificia! arrangement for the just representation of all 
Communities and intereste. and is based on a recognition of the obvious fact 
that a mere count of heads would amount to misrepresentation. This comprc- 
misR stands as a whole ; it cannot be taken to pieces and treated in parts. 
Every vote is as good as another, and a majority is a majority, however it may 
be composed. Tt may be added that a minority is a minority, even though 
made up of apostate Gandhiifces. This being so, the plain fact remains that. 
Lord Lyttonhas invited a politician who is disqualified, and who has only a 
minority in the Council, to take charge not of one Ministry but of all Ministries. 
Such a defiance of Constitutional usage and of common sense, to say nothing 
of common fairness, if it can be justified at all, can be vindicated only on the 
ground that the policy of the leader and party thus singled out for exceptional 
favour is superior to that of the Constitutionalists and of the Mahomedans, or 
that the abilities and public services of Mr. O. R. Das and his colleagues excel 
those of the Oonatitutioual and Mahomedan leaders. These propositions need 
only be stated to be rejected. The avowed policy of Mr. O. B. Das Is to bring 
the baai ness of the Bengal Legislative Council to a deadlock. Tt was on the 
strength of this exhilarating programme that Sw.^raj'sfc victories were won, if 
Mr. C. B, Das adheres to his aims and objects. His Brcellenoy is presumably 
willing to see his Ministers put forward proposals calculated to destroy his 
administration. On the contrary, if Mr- Das is prepared to abandon his creed, 
he has won his electoral successes by false pretences and should again sabmit 
his followers to the verdict of the constituencies. As for the public services of 
Mr. O, B Das and his associates, their record is bo be found in the sinister 
story of the crimoa and follies of the non-co-operation movement, the most 
disastrous agitation which over brought misery to wretched dnpe'^. It is in 
favour of such men that the faithful suooorters of the Constitution hav© been 
reipscted, and he who runs can read the lesson*” 
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The European Association 

CALCUTTA, ISTE DECEMBER 1923. 

At a dinnej given by the Eutooean Aasociation to H, Ea 
the yiceToy on the 15th December, just after the 
meeting of the Association given on p. 303, sms 
political speeches were made outlining the paficv of the 
Government of India and of the European Commu'iity in the 
face of the outburst of nationalist sentiment in India. 

His Excellency the Viceroy with Lady Reading an 1 party cane 
down to Calcutta on the 15th December morning and in the evening 
they were the gu-»sts of the European Association at the dinnar 
given in the Palah de Danse in the Calcutta Exhibition grounds, 

Mr. H. W. Carr 

Proposing the toast of ‘'The Viceroy and Governor-General*', 
Mr. Carr, the President, in the course of his speech said 

The presence of the Head of the Administration in our midst 
during the cold weather is almost regarded as one of our natural 
rights. The effect of even this small degree of touch between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the greatest centre of British residents in th’s 
country is to assist the solution of those ever-changing problems of 
non-official life, which we know have His Excellency's sympathetic 
attention — attention we have received tangible proof of on several 
occasions. 

The Political World 

When I spoke at last year's dinner, I marked the fact that the 
non-official community were beinsr driven to take part in political 
activities in order that British influence might not be wanting in the 
Councils of the country, and that the Association was preparing to 
take its part in the poHtical wor'd. The first work in this direction 
lies in awakening members of the community on their political res- 
ponsibilities, and on this score alone, we feel that His Excellency's 
interest is of real value, for it is giving encouragement to the workers 
who are striving to make the Association a centre of European in- 
fluence governed by practical goodwill to India. 

Not the least of the difficulties with which the Association has 
to contend arises from ignorant and sneering criticism. For the 
former there is no justification, as the Association keeps its members 
well posted with its activities, and this information is ma 4 e easily 
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available for tbe general public. The latter is entirelv susceptible 
to the wind of popularity, and would be of no account but that it 
waters the seed of destructive criticism. 

Criticism of the right Mnd the Assciation needs, and I have yet 
to meet the official in the Central Administration or Branches who 
objects to it, or who is not ready to step aside when, in the opinion 
of the membership, the affairs of the Association would be more 
adequately cared for in the hands of others. 

Some organisation through which non-official Europeans may 
express themselves is essential in the pre«?ent dav, and I would ask 
critics to trv and improve the Association by their art instead of 
trying to nullify its influence. 

PoLiTicAt Expression 

During the year signs have not been wanting that the European 
non-official, who is in no way enamoured with politics, is prepared to 
play his part and ^-o facilitate steps in this direction. The Association 
has spent a lot of time in preparing more efficieht electoral rolls. 
The rules governing the nomination of candidates for the legislatures 
are now engaging attention and at the right time we hope to secure 
amendments which will do away with some of the present residen- 
tial and other qualifications which are unsuited to conditions of life 
in India. 

Our efforts to impress on the eligible public the need for sup- 
porting an organisation capable of expressing itself politically 
have been tremendously assisted during the past few weeks by the 
election to the Assembly and Councils of individuals, who whatever 
their action in future may be, are up to date avowed enemies of 
Gcvernment. His Excellency’s remarks the other day at the Chel- 
msford Club, when he issued a solemn warning to those who are out 
to frustrate Government, gave us the liveliest satisfaction, for taken 
with his action during his time in India, they s:ive a clear lead to the 
whole Administration. That is a lead which we have a right to 
expect from Government, but to the non-official mind, it has been 
lamentably wanting on many occasions in many Provinces of late 
years. 

iMPERtAt Responsibilities. 

With large numbers of individuals definitely setting out to wreck 
the Government of the country after having gained a position whence 
they could constitutionally help to guide it, it is not to be expected 
that non-official Europeans will remain deaf to the call of what are 
in reality their Imperial responsibilities. For 40 years the European 
Association maintained its existence in order to guard Europeans 
against the occasional attacks of hostile elements, and with a British 
Government it was possible with ivarying degrees of success to 
fulfil its role. 
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With these hostile parties, however, in a position of the 

situation is radically changed, for the occasiona} raid on tne Briusii 
connecuon has developed into a definite chahenge which the non- 
ofiicial community cannot afford to ignore, 11 British leoidents in 
this country retrain irom organising at Uie present time we snail not 
only tail to exercise our full political rights on behail ol the Jinipire, 
but we will be neglecting our own interests and wiii be decertiog 
those loyal Indians wno are taking tne unpopular course of woruiug 
hard to give the experiment of the Reforms tne greatest pcs^io^c 
chance oi success. 

The Services 

The members ol the Association are also grateful to His 
Excellency lor causing an inquiry to be made into the condiuoni> 01 
European service under Government in this country. Ihe question, 
although of secondary iuterest to dwellers m our big t jwus, is cl 
practical interest to every member in the molussil. There Govern- 
ment servants carry so much responsibility that any lapse from the 
high standard ol the Administration on the part of an individual 
has rapid and widespread efiect on large popuiations, 

Conaequentiy it i^ vital that experiments with unproved 
material should be ol a restricted nature. VVe trust that His Excel- 
lency will utilise his great infiuence to prevent the experiment of 
Indiaoising the Services developing into a gamble, which this 
Association feels would certainly be the case were any special 
pleading allowed to speed up the pace towards self-Gnvernment 
stipulated in the present 10-year period of trial. 

The suspicion that this decade might be shortened has been 
with us ofi and on since the report on the Reforms was issued, and 
1 must say that the terms oi the Royal Coiniaissions' 9Ulstio2«nairl 
have done nothing to allay it. Our tear on this point is not dictated 
by dishkr oi the Reforms— these have been accepted without . :iy 
other reservation than that whioh the Act itselt contains, and too 
many members o± our community have spent their time ana energy 
in assisting them to perir”*“ such an interpretation oi our attitude. 

'''e ted very s'-^ougly, however, that the magnificent edifice 
undex erecuon in lu^ui, by members ol our own community working 
in conjunction with ■ Indians ol similar aspirations is too far from 
compleuon, and has too great a future to jeopardise its permanency 
by any undue haste in the building. 

Racialism & Cektification Good I 
May 1 add one further remark before leaving this subject ? 
Kothing this Association is doing or proposes to do is m any way die 
tated by racial considerations. Vve wish to live on the friendliest 
terms With our Indian fellow s-’bje-ws and we are simply working 
that India shall be governed on the most efficient piincipies we 
fenow, those which have brought the British Empire to its present 
position^ 
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Fultber, we are convinccd^that the firm and consistent attitude 
adopted by Your Excellency and by the executive heads oi your 
AdminisLiatioD, even to the extent ot the use of the powers o£ certi- 
fication— have served and will better serve the interests of India and 
make more tine friends oi ihe Empire than continuous concessions to 
unreasoning agitation have ever done. 

We even nave some hope that such a course will lead to the con- 
version of conspiring destructionists into a party expressing itselx in 
constitutional opposition and criticism — a right we all exercise at 
times, and one which we have no wish to monopolise. 

Imdianisation. 

With regard to Indianisation— we look for and welcome the 
advent of Indians, tfdcient both in education and moral, into posi- 
tions of authority, for therein we recognise the expected result ot the 
Biitish tutelage in India. 

It is always dangerous to base one's remarks on rumour, but I 
cannot allow this occasion to pass without reference to the persistent 
rumour of His Excellency's retirement, it crops up regularly every 
few months, and in fact is so persistent that it is difidcult not to sus- 
pect its having the same parentage as is ascribed to many thoughts. 
Circumstantial evidence ot this genealogy is to be found in the faefc 
that His Excellency's handling ol his high office has been such as to 
interfere seiiovsly with the operations of those whose business and 
often whose liveimood it is to fisL .n troubled waters. 

His Excellency's past refutation of the rumour fcas been reassur- 
ing, and this Association eainesily expresses the hope that the truth 
ol the o,d adage ol rumour be’Tiq a lying jade will be a^ain demons- 
trated, and that His ExceLcucy wdl continue to gu*de the bovern- 
ment of I his cci’utiy with the evei -increasing success which has so 
far been won for bis Viceroy alty — success on which 1 womd ask yuu 
all to rise and congraiuiat^ him, while wishing him health and 
happiness with whicn to cany on the work he has set his hand to. 

K. EiThe Viceroy's Speech 

H. E. the Viceroy after thanking the Association in repiji 

said 

I sincerely hope that in these days there will be no re 
laxation :n the activities of this Association, and that the Europear 
commr’^ity will give to it ever-ncieasing suppoit in oxdtx "hat i\ 
ma; express with fi '' authority their views upon the public affairs o; 
India. 

1 am very giale^u" to yt j for your observations regaraing my 
self as Viceioy, Ihfy a*e a great encouragcmcjat to ;ie in m; 
difficult and rtspoDsibie task. Xha, d&een tae rumours, you men 
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aothing of them or their cau se of origin. I j-ay ho icgaid to tl tm, 
SLnd alter this expression of my views jou wiii dcubtlets treat iLcm 
in similar lashion. (Applause.) 

AN BVENTFUL YEAR. 

The year which has passed s.nce 1 last had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you all has been full of events— events ot unusua. iz.CTx,st buth 
to the Empire and to inaia. The peace negotiations with Turkey 
have come to a solution. Their conclusion has brought a sense ol 
rebel to the Hast and to the Moslems of India i 2 particular. 1 he 
Keparations question and the situation in Germany have been the 
cause of unceasing anxieiy, and the prebiems of peace in Europe 
have been as ditheuit as those ot the war. Trade and ecoaomic con- 
ditions are recovering slowly, if at all. ihcre has been much unem- 
ployment m the riutisn isles, iwo Impeiiai Conferences of the 
greatest importance to the Empire and to India have been he d, A 
general election has taken place at Home. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Dommion Governments are straining every efiorr, and 
exploring every expedient to solve the difiacult questions which the 
war has lelt m its wake. The Empire, with that determination 
which helped to vtin the war, is getting to grips with the no less 
momentous task of making a success of the peace. 

INDIA'S Problems. 

India also during the period has had experiences, not perhaps of 
such general moment, but nevertheless, of very great importance to 
ns in India, i he liie ol the first Eegta>lative Abacmb.y came to a 
clubc With the session of Ust July, inat session and the meetings of 
preceding spring were ol unusual interest. I need not recapitu- 
late tne more important events. The pdssmg of the so called Kacial 
Pistinciion Eegiblation was, 1 know, 01 special interest to your Asso- 
cia ion. East year our hnaL-*ai pobiuon caused us the giav^^at 
anxiety. We look the most drastic ^teps to reduce expendiiuie— * 
ably u sisted by a Committee presided over by one oi Calcutta's 
busmes^' ^cviatl r ns and containing t^aicutta busbiness men without 
whose help we could never have attained success ; and the rtsu' .3 of 
our action wxU be efficacious and benehdil, not cmy as regards the 
Budget on which we are woiking but in the future also. 

That Salt Tax I 

In order, however, to show a balanced banker's book I was 
obliged to act in accordance with the responsibilities with which 1 
have been entrusted as Governor-General ; ana 1 had no alternative 
e ipt to use my special powers to certify an increase in the Salt 
lax at a rate n<^cessary lor achieving financial stability. The echoes 
of ‘'he opposition aroused by my action have not vet completely 
died awav. 1 have explained my position publiciy* and the s no 
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wish to repeat that the months which have since passed have onl- 
served to convince me that the financial situation tully j ustified 
action, that its beneficial effect on the credit of India is undoubted 

and that the objections urged on economic grounds have proved tc 

have had no real ioundation, 

India in the Empire. 

Two Imperial Conferences of great importance have taken place 
I need not dwell here on their results. To one aspect o± tiies< 
Conferences, however, i may draw attention. I think the dis- 
cussions must have laid once for all two of those ghosts which foi 
sometimes paraded in India before us as bogeys with clanking chains, 
^Laughter.) in the first place the Conferences gave prominence tc 
a subject, to which 1 often allude, the great placd awaiting India in 
the Empire. Ihere are those who would nave us believe that His 
Majesty’s Government and the Dominions in Imperial afiairs sit 
like the Gods apart on fields of Amaranth and wholly careless oi 
mankind, that is of mankind represented by India. 

I cannot imagine that alter the Imperial Conference recentl} 
held this contention can ever be put forward again. For in both 
Conferences India and her affairs not only appeared on the pro- 
gramme but actually formed a “precede resistance” at the entertain- 
ment; and on several days of the meetings India was the onlj 
subject of discussion, ail attention being centred on her problems 
ana her point of view. 

The further point I have in mind is the angle of view which 
regards Indian affairs as exclusively dominated and controlled bj 
an unsympathetic and indifierent becretary oi State who is domicilec 
in a hostile country k ^wn as Whitehall, indeed, in a public ad- 
dress rece’itiy presented to me I was described as standing betweei 
an angry India and an autocratic Secretary State. (Laughter.^ 
We are deeply indebted to His Highness the Maharaja of Aiwar and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, our Indian di -agates, for their unceasing 
efioi and most elequent advocacy of India’s cause in the Kenya 
di&cuduions; but all will admit their presentation of our case wai 
immeasurably assisted and furthered by Lord Feel’s great speech 
I am assured by many of my Indian li. Ms that no Indian ^oulc 
have put ina:T.'s point of view m a more cogent, a more synxpathet*< 
0^ a more forceful manner than was drne by Lord Peel. 

The Services. 

Last year we spoke of the services in India. Questions oi 
recruitment, of indiamsation and of provinciaiisation, were in oui 
minds. We recognised that where there had been some change ir 
the form of the driving power oi our administrative machinery thi* 
might produce in its turn some effect on the delicate instrument 
by which the Government achieves its technical processes; and thai 
if the latter were to suffer, the welfare of India would be afiected 
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with repercussions on the opinion which might be entertained of the 
material value to India of the reforms. 

Mr. Carr has again spohen of the solicitude of your Association 
for the services and for the recruitment of the best material in the 
interest of the efficient running of the administrative machine and 
the future of India. I welcomed the assurance he gave la^t year on 
behalf of your Association that you viewed progress in Indianisaticn 
with full sympathy always provided the stand nr-l of Government 
in this country was maintained. The difficulties which have been 
felt bv the members of the services and the wider question of the 
composition, method of recruitment, and conditions of emplo\Tnent 
of the services for the future in the administration under the 
reformed constitution are now being examined by the Royal Com- 
mission, and for this reason I refrain from further comment. 

The solution of these problems is of vital importance to India 
and to the working of the reforms : I know that the members of your 
Association will ponder over these questions in the best interests of 
India and give to Lord' Lee’s Commission the benefit of your consi- 
dered opinion, 

A Fling at the Swarajists. 

Let me turn for a moment to our internal politics. The present 
time is one of special interest. The life of the first Legislative 
Assembly has come to an end, and the members of a new As- 
sembly and of new Legislative Councils in the Provinces are about 
to ent^r on their course. A few months ago I summed up the pro- 
gress that had been made by their predecessors. They left a record 
of solid achievement behind them. They pressed forward the 
plough of the pioneers over new fields and in the furrows behind 
they left the seeds germinating of a crop for posterity to reap. 

Many of them, I am glad to say, will return and will assist the 
newly elected legislative bodies with their str>re of general experience 
and sobriety of judgment; but these new Councils wiT also contain 
many of those who once heM aloof from our constitutional bodies. 
Some of those have been in the past connected with ideas of pro- 
gress which are contrary to accepted ideals and which mv Govern- 
ment considered injurious to India’s welfare. Nevertheless, now 
that they enter the fold of our legislators. I trust that their close 
association and better acqualntence with the work of administration 
will eventually result in increased sobriety of judgment and in 
greater regard for more peaceful but surer methods of progress. 

Former traditions may at fi^9^ have their influence; but I 
hope that as experience matures these will be left outride the 
doors of the Council Chamber, and that a truer patriotism mav 
shine forth in t-he service of India in this periol of her opportunity 
and her test. 

» X j. T ........ iTi lioPes 1 havft 
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and that diffetencea of opinion befc'3p*!saa thenn ant my Oovernm* 
mav be solved by mutual goodwill and desire for the welfare 
Xtidxa<t 

Europeans as India's Patriots ! 

Let me return to the subject of patriotism. Where lariia 
cottcerned I am sure that we all are, according to our abilities a 
in our convictions, true patriots. Your Association has as 
watchword a desire to foster relations of cordiality and co-ope 
tion with Indians working constructively for India’s good.'* it 
as regards the pace of progress and the method of serving India t> 
some differ from others. Some would convey the coach, to reb 
to Mr. Carr*s metaphor of last year, to its destination, having 
view the difficulties and dangers of the road, at a safe pace behi 
well-trained horses. They wou^d not overstrain their cattle, V 
would run no risk of whipping them on to a standstill or to a fall 
of overturning the coach upon the road. 

Others, however, would harness to It untrained race-horses s 
send them forth on their long journey with a loose rein at the p 
of a five-furlong race. There can be no question as to which mett 
will bring India in safety to the end of her journey. Haste s 
impatience do not make for real political progress. Take the hist 
of the franchise, of the great annals of the progress of democrs 
and liberties in England. Advance came by stages and those v 
reared the edifice consolidated their work as they built. 

Pitfalls of Rash Action. 

In these days ro doubt there is greater rapidity of progres 
the world. The pulss of the self-expression of a nation beats m 
quickly. There are now mo»*e widely spread desires and more i 
viTsal aspiration^ take part in the work of Government and 
infiuence its activities. I should be the last to ignore such cham 
Stirrings of this nature in the minds of the people evoke my synj 
tby. Nevertheless, the essential truth of the statement of prind 
I have made regarding political progress remains unchanged. ' 
sincerity of the desire to advance is not in i^'self or by itself a si 
guard against the very real pitfalls of rash action. 

India has in the last few years made remarkable progress s 
the policy of His Majesty's Government, however constituted, 
been declared m unmistakable terms. 

Let us, however, beware of undue precipitancy which may ref 
but will not hasten the adven^ to the desired goal. Rather let tt 
who would serve India, Hindus, Mahomedans and Europeans, 
classes and the masses, march together as one progressive arm' 
well ordered array with patriots and statesmen in the forefron 
lead her on to the consummation of her high aims and aspirat 
and to the contentment and happiness of her peoples, (Applaus 



FOURTH SESSION OF THE 

All— India Social Workers* Conference 

BOMBAY, S9TE XOVFMBER 1923. 

The fomlh session of the AlMndia Social Workers’ Conference was helcl 
in Bombay at the Vanita Vishram Hall, when a large number of l«dl?e« and 
gentlemen comprising Europeans, Parsis and Hindus were present. The Hon* 
Mr. Lahjbhai Samaldas was the Chairman of the E?feciitivf CommiHee and 
Mrs. Besant the President. 

The Chairmans Address 

Hon, Mr. Lalnbl^ai Samaldns, Chairman of the Exscutive Com- 
mittee, in welcoming the delegates sa:d : — 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — On behalf of the 
Executive Committee, I beg to offer von a sincere welcome to this — 
the Fourth All- India Social Workers* Conference held nnler the 
auspices of the va^'tous social service bodies in thiq citv. It was in 
December, 1916 that a meeting was held at Lucknow in connection 
with the Theistic Conference, to consider the advisibiUtv of having 
an All-India Social Service Conference. Dr. D, Maitra in his in- 
augural address pointed* out the desirability of co-ordination between 
various associations that were carrying on social service work, for the 
purpose of inter-change of ideas, comparison of me%ods and exp*»- 
periences and finding out therefrom what reforms to introduce in 
their own sphere of work. It was then resolved to call an All-Tndia 
Social Service Conference next year at Calcutta. In accordance 
thereto the first conference of this character was held at Calcutta in 
December^ 1917,. and was fitly presided over by the greatest Indian— 
Mahatma Gandhi. The s<*cond conference wa« heM at Delhi and 
was presided over by Mrs. Saroiini Naidu. Owing to various reasons 
no such conference was held during the years 1919, 1020 and 1921. 
Conferences of similar character were, however, being held in 
Madras, and at the conference of 1922 presided over bv Dr. Maitra 
it was resolved that the “AlMndia Social Service Conference move- 
ment inaugurated at Lucknow in 1916 and the All-India Social 
Workers' Conference movement inaugurated in Madras this vear b* 
amalgamated and that this conference be, therefore, regarded as the 
Third All- India Social Service Conference. To-dav's conference is the 
first conference after the amalgamation, but to keep un the conti- 
nuitv of tha movamanf it should riorhtlv he called the Fourth All- 
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resolution that League was asked to prepare a Directors of Social 
Work in India. Although the All-India Social Servine League has 
not begun to function a Directory on the lines sugge«ited at Madras, 
it has been prepared by the Bombay Social Service League for the 
whole of India excepting the City and the Island of Bombay. This 
Directory shows clearly to what extent the spirit of social service 
has permeated in all parts and in all communities in this country. 

The ideal of social service in its primitive form is as old as 
humanity. Coming to our own country, we find references to the 
virtues of Daya (Charity). Loka Sanvraha (good of the people) even 
In the Uoani -bads and the Bhaga vat Gita which treat more of the 
growth and development of each individual soul than of social work. 
The use of phrases like ‘'Sarva-loks-hite rathaha'* in the Mahs- 
bharata goes to show that a distinct stress was laid in those days on 
social work. A country that Produced a Lord Buddha, or aMahavlra 
Jain who preached the doctrine of universal Love and Ahimsa could 
not have been devoid of the ‘Spirit of social service. It Is a well- 
known fact that the Bhikkns of the Buddhist religion as well as the 
Yatis of the Jain religion s^-arted and controlled educf»tional and 
medical institutions in towns and villages. Their ' Maths*' were the 
centres of all philanthropic work. The teaching'of the Vedanta that 
a man should consider hims»H as one with the whole universe, when 
converted into terms of practical life, means tha<‘ he should serve the 
whole universe as if he were serving himself. With the formation 
of the first four castes, which, according to Lord Shree Krishna were 
formed " Guna-karma-vibhagsha there was division of social work 
and each caste undertook the task of rendering all social service to 
its members in the first instance. Later on these castes, especially 
of those who worked by the hand and not bv brain, developed on 
the lines of the trades guilds of the West and looked after the com- 
forts of such members of the community as were in need of assis- 
tance. As in the pre-British times there were no large industrial 
centres as we have now. each village, small or large, and even each 
large town was usually self-contained, and the village community 
was a live institution. As a result of this the village community held 
itself responsible for carrying out all social service work. Even 
now work of a similar character is being done by Village Pancha- 
yats, where they exist, from a common village fund raised by a small 
cess on an agricultural produce. In large towns the communities 
cared for their members and consequently there was very little 
need for organising social service of the kind that is found neces9aT*V 
in modern times, especially in industrial centre=«. But with the 
break-down of the caste system, to a certain extent, and the change 
in the form of industrial organization, it is necssary to adapt the 
method of rendering social service to their altered conditions. 
Looking to the history of the West we find that even there social 
s<=rvice in its present form was organised after the advent of indns- 
trial m, for, there is practically no reference to such work being 
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doBC during the lath century. We. m India, are at present pracu- 
caily following the lines lain clown by social workers in the \\ e^c. 
This means tne concentration of our work m indui.riai cciit.es and 
leads to our ignoring the very large population ot the country mat 
hves in villages, in industrial centres a large number of manua. 
workers coming ftom distant parts do not get decent housing accom- 
modation and nave to live m slums nudaleu m one room tenement . 
Their income is hardly suihcient for tnci. subsistence, they have no 
social amenities of the kind taac they get in their own villages ; and 
there are certain temptations in their way, such as liquor snaps ana 
houses uf ili-lame. Many of them are forced to kad lives in wi.icn 
there is haidiy any bright ray oi happiness, and some of them soon 
become physical, intellectual and, in a lew ca^cs, moral wrecks, it 
IS natural, therciOie, that the attenuon oi tne social workers is hrec 
drawn to them, for, we would not be human if we did not 
set about improving their sunoundings ana their physical and 
intellectual status. While, therefore, this work must be undei- 
taken m the first instance, we must not forget our poorer brethem 
in small towns and villages, whose diificuities do nou come so piu- 
minently in view. We have more than bo per cent of our popula- 
tion living m small towns and villages, and it we want to develop 
social service on Indian lines, we must continually think of rcndei- 
ing service to these brethren aiso, if we do not bear m mina tnia 
viewpoint there IS just the danger that our activities wdi merely 
follow the lines that may be laid down by international ccnierences 
that are held in the West. We know mat iheie is a lechng or 
mistrust and even of hatred existing between capital and muuur 
in the Weot. Let us guard ourselves against that icelmg spreading 
between ouc capitalists and manual workers. This evil can only 
be avoided if thcie la a peisunai and human comae, between the 
employers and employed, and ic is the duty of the fonr'cr to stretch 
ouc their hand or iuve and icllow-feeimg towarus thuse who by their 
manual labour make it possible tor them to make profits, if they 
do tiMs not in a pacronismg sp.nt but in a spirit uf equality as 
between man ana man, the manual workers will, i am confident, 
be delighted to reciprocate their feeling oi human brother Liness. 

The Presidential Address. 

The President. Dr. Mrs. Annie Beaant, in her address first 
thanked the Conterence for electing her as their president and 
then continued ; — 

The law of Human Society should be the Law of the Family, 
within whose sacred circle the weakness of extreme youth or 
cxi.rcme old age, of sickness, of infirmity, oi mal-loimat.oa, of 
ticlectivencss is not taken as a reason lor neglect, nor for uxikind- 
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L ove is the fuifilling of the Law, and in the larger family of the 
Nation, Love must be the inspiration of Law, and the dunes spon- 
taneously taken up by the eiders towards the youngers in the 
lamiiy by the impulsion of Love, arc — when broadened and made 
peimanent — the Social Virtues which secure the stability and the 
happiness of the State, 

For ihose ViiLues, born of Love, a^e the hitest to suivive in 
Human Society, and arc verily essential to its continuance, though 
at the first sight they may seem to bring about the destruciion of 
its best, its most necessary ciemcnts. The Hero who sacrifices his 
life to scive his country, the Martyr who sacrifices his life to serve 
his religion, they obey the highest Law which has yet been revealed 
to man, the Law of Service, the Law ot Sacrifice. For, in the 
voluntary death of the body, they exhale the deathless fragrance 
and inspiration of the highest human qualities, by the attainment 
of which man reaches Union with God and with his brother. 
Huxley, the agnostic, believed in human perfectibility, and afliimtd, 
in the words ot an Eastern Sage : ‘‘The Law of the Survival of the 
Fit testes the Law of Evolution for the biute; the Law oi Seif- 
Sacrifice is the Law of Ji volution for the man.'' hor the Spiiit 
lives by giving, not by taking and to the Spirit sacrifice is not pain 
but is tide highest joy. 

There is a legend which comes down to us from the older days, 
a legend which embodies the foundation of Human Brotherhood, 
It IS said that when the PhiL'Sopher-Mystx, Shn bhankaracharya, 
was viSiung Benares, and had petlonn''.d in Gauga-raai his morning 
prayers to the Most High, he passed wrapped m thougnt thiougt 
the narrow streets, and found, barring his way, rolling playfully or 
the ground over which ' his holy feet were to pass, an outcaste o, 
the lowest type. Shrinking from the contact, scarce evitable n 
that straight path, Snankaracharya cried out hastily : ‘* Out of th< 
way, out of the road, let me pass." Laughing, the outcaste raisec 
hia eyes under his ragged hair : *• Who asks whom, Great Sage, t< 
get out oi the way ? Is it your food-made body that asks my food 
made body to get out of the way ? Or is it the inner Conscious 
ness in you that asks the inner Consciousness in me to get out o 
the road ? ” And the merry outcaste gave ar : ther joyous roll wh:l 
the Philosopher, startled by the unexpected retort, stood silent 
•* Say, then, O mighty Sage, in the changeless Pratyag Atma, fuJ 
of eternal Bliss ana Wisdom, where is the diflexence between th 
Brahmana and the Svapaka ? Is there any difference m the sun 
ray that shines on Ganga's waters, and on the water in an open po 
m the Chandaia's yard ? Is there any dificicnce between the Akasi 
peivadng a golden vessel and an earthen jar ? " Ihcii the Sag< 
who had taughv the doctrine of Non-D. dity, saw within the oul 
ca te the splendour oi the hidden Goi, the “ Light r "nch Ughtev 
cvtiy man that '.omeih into the world/' and he said, folding h: 
hands m sa utauon : “Ho leauses the Qw tifQhSCsgnsncs 
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biding in the walking, in the dreaming, and ^eieamws states, 

?ho reaiises the One Ccnsciousness in all reah-ts^thai^^ff^ 

he mightiest Dcva to the tiniest ant, who thus reau ts that the 

ieality is not in the transitory iorms but in the L f-^andaU 
ess, he is my Guru, whether iu the totm ^ ^ ot a. 

:wiee-born.” And the twice-born Sa^e touched . . the 

lUtcaste, in whom he saw tbe shmmg ol the Divine P 
Thus to see the Spiiit ih ough the veil of 
egradcd of our brethren is the bed-rock of tn 

eaemption oi our degraded brother. The 
icform spring from the longing lo clear away t 
gnorance, of physical, emououai and th** 

QStincts, of criminal teLdencies. that divine 

hrough of that bpiric m man, who is a sparic oi tnc x-ue. 


Penology and our prisons. 

Perhaps more than any other Social Problem does Penology, as 
i Science— and our Prisons, as an application of a theory — 

ieserve careful study ere the treatment of crirninals m the concrete 
s considered. Por a working definition of Crime, we may say that 
I crime is an act forbidden under penalty, as dangerous or injurious 
:o the public weliare, by the laws oi the country m which we are 
iving. It may, or may not, be morally wrong mj^itseli ; that depen- 
Is on the normal moral level of the country. "J-'h® criminal is abuor- 
Bal among the normal. Two classes stand out as strikingly abnormaljr 
xs below the average level, viz, lunatics and criminals ; they shade 
Bto each other, and modern Science tends more and more to regard 
the crimiiiai as an undiscovered lunatic. While Lombroso s theory 
>f the congenital criminal has been widely discussed and disputed, 
ind Di. aur*..c Parmerce in his work, Ciiminology rejects it 

m somewhat minute and technical grounds ; he himself comes very 
nearly to a similar conclusion . 

On the other hand, it is doubtless true that some persous are 
born with traits whicn make them peculiarly prone to commit crimes 
if tin. ir environment IS conducive to criminal conduct, and pail of 
the criminal class is rcf'^’uted trun his group. In lecognition, t' re- 
tore, ot these powerful mgenitai lorccs for crime there is a measure 
of truth in calling them born criminals. 

Lombroso found certain peculiarities in anatomical mal^'irma-* 
tions ol the skclecon and viscera, as well as certain abnormalities m 
physiological processes, which he considered to be an atavistic typ^ 
He Jke of the born criminal as a ** foul moral/' **a moral tu ad 
but such a phrase takes us no further. 

Then we must abolish niggling, silly, provocative rules, tkc 
mechanical uniformity which turns men into machines, desuoyihf? 
all harmless expression of thought and feeling, and causing dang , 
ou^ nervous irritaiion, which breaks out occasionally m muUny 
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revolt. The result of this constant pressure of uniformity, ot the 
snutting out ot all healthy juteieats, uf siiutting a man into a cell, js 
the abnormal importance attacheci to small giicvaucc^, to laucicci 
ofiences, brooded over till they expand into mountainous wrongs. 

Marriage. 

There is no more dif&cult subject for Social Reformers to touch 
than that of Marriage, and nghily so, for on the sacredness ot the 
family depends the stabi.ity and purity of bociety, the safety of 
mothcis and children and the family aepends on me marriage rela- 
tion. Uwmg to these fundamental facts, marriage has aiwa^^s been 
interwoven with leligion, and religious rites have been invokea to 
heighten the marriage obligations. While religions were JNationai 
ana while the rejection oi the religion of the btaie, as with isracl and 
ill Republican or imperial Kume, was regarded, so far as people be- 
longing to the Nation were concerned, as tieason to the btate, few 
difficulties arose, if any, with regard to marriage ; the civil and the 
religious duties occupied one category. But m modern days, and 
specially in a country like India — m which are found practically ail 
the great religions, and many survivals of forms that have long 
passed away among civali&ea people — the difficulties of accoaimo- 
aating varieties ol beliefs witn social stability aie especially great 
in relation to marriage. Each religion has its own marriage, laws, 
and the orthodox in each regard any relaxation of these in lavour of 
the lesss orthodox as a blow at the sanctity or marriage. This dith« 
culty has arisen also in countries on the Continent of Europe, and 
ha :3 there been sOiVed, with the tacit assent of the Roman Catholic 
Church, wtiicu, above must other icligions, insists on me mdissolu- 
buity ot marriage, and neither permits aivoice nor the re-marnage of 
a divorced person, whatever may be the ci /Xi law of the country of 
which the parties are natives. Among the Hindus, caste differences 
and in ter* caste rules, the foibiddai ui le-oiaiiiage to a widow, and 
Child inariidge, sail lurther complicate the question, with the vaiied 
laws uf inheritaace among many, and the jumt lamiiy custom, it is 
therviore impossible, apparently, that Social Keforincrs or many re* 
ligiohs can come to any joint acuou on the matter. And yet, iiom 
the standpoint of the btaie, to whicn the icga.uy ot the marriage 
union on which aepends ' he legitimacy or illegitimacy ol its citizens, 
is a matter oi vital concern, there should be a simple and easy way 
ox determining the vaadity ol every marriage. 

in France, tor instauce, there is no inti-iTerehCu by the State 
with the religion or non-religion ot the parties desiring marriagci 
It IS held that with that the State has nothing to do. But it claims 
that It has everything to do witn the iegiiimacy of the children, who 
will be Its citizens ai*a subjects to its laws, ana ic theiefoie ihoists on 
the execution oi a civil contract by the par tier who enter into mar- 
riage with each other, whatever religious xites they may perform out- 
mat its purview* Hence the bridegrocm and bride with their lespec- 
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relatives and friends, sign the marriage wn tract before the State 
acral, and return to their several homes. Within a few days the 
lieious ceremony, that which alone in the eves of all belonamg to 
e religion makes them husband and wife,_ takes place exactly as 
no c^vil contract had been made. Such is the smution which ha^ 
ea found to work smooth’y among a people very devoted to their 
lirion and a people also among whom religions controversies are 
TV bitter The bitterness between the Catholic and the Atheist in 
^uce is' perhaps one of the keenest in the world ; vet neither 
.iects to the civil marriage ; the Catholic compliM with the law of 
3 countrv. and the Atheist does not concern himself with the reh- 
jns ceremonies of his neighbour. 

It was clear in the discussion in the^ Legislative Assemb'y 
Dr Gout's Bill, that a similar solution of inter-marriages 
tween castes and sub-castes, and between P»«on3 of different 
iisious divisions, did not recommend itself to the orthodox 
the 'members belonging to the different religions. Ppis and 
uhammadans, as well as Hindus, obiected to a civil formalitv 
addition to the religious rite, as in some way throwing a slur 
the religious ceremonv. While that feeling continues to exist 
ion® large numbers of pious persons, it is manifestlv undesirable 
forSe on them a State duty to which they feel a relipous objec 
m. Consequentiv, Dr. Gour restricted the scope of his Bill to those 
m wished to take advantage of it. It seems, therefore. Imnossiblo 
r Social Reformers as a body, however much they may desire it, 
formulate anv common poUcv on Mir-iage Reform. Sotue will 
iDOse child-marriage on religious, social and science grounds, 
hers will be in favour of it. Some will think that widows have as 
uch right to re-marry as widowers and will therefore, whether th^ 
saoprove or approve the marriage of widows, refuse to ostr^se 
siairv any who exercise that right. Those who insist 
X wav can follow it according to their conroience Thos* who 
)uld enlarge and reform social customs under 

rrv on their own propaganda, and at the worst 

ives with the fact that we all die. sooner or later, 
m in'roduces some new idea^ both sood and b^. a^ that 
timately all ideas are tested by Time, and only the good survive. 

Welfarb and Factory Labour. 

Tf we were to have right education, we should have no crimi- 
's to restrain • but even education cannot make a thoroughly 
i%Stn^ orA^n out of a starving babe, born from starved and 
er-t?rk^d mother into s room "wh=ch has no fresh ain and which 

black-dark at noon— sav m a child, and that therefore 

-itKer is train«*d to noutish the ia Yet 

g babe may be fairly nourished though ^ i^deoeadent Ufe ia 
s death-rate of babies first month of no . 

palUng, On this, we have to face one of to. gr 
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tbft life of the poof — the co-existence of motherhood and of factory 
labour, I am not going to raise here the thorny question of Capital 
and Labour, of individual or collective ownership of land and 
machinery. 1 am here concerned only with the relation of the 
Nation to the Mothers of the Nation, a condition which, not grappled 
with till lately in the great manufacturing country of England, had 
filled her factory towns with an undersized, pallid and weedv popula. 
tion, bright in intelligence, well-informed in economic and political 
questions, but ill-developed in body, lacking in muscular strength 
and in vitality. I have seen a finely moulded peasant woman, 
deep in bosom, broad in hips, transplanted to a slum, and each 
successive babe more stunted and more pallid than his pre-* 
decessor. If healthy motherhood is to return, then the law ninst 
either forbid the labour of married women in factories, as it forbade 
their working in underground mines, or must insist that the em- 
ployers, who engage married women as factory workers, shall 
remember these women’s duty to the Nation, and shall give them 
their full wages for six weeks or at least a month, both before and 
after the birth of the child. I seriously doubt whether work in the 
factory is compatible with the duty of a woman as mother; for, the 
hurried and strenuous work of the factory is not congruous with the 
leisurely and tender care of a nursing mother 'for her little one, 
and the creche is a poor substitute for the^ cottage floor and the 
cradle, set swinging, as the mother pushes it, as she passes it in her 
homework. To leave the baby in a railed enclosure amid the rattle 
and crash of the weaving machinery battering on the tender nerves; 
to snatch it up for the permitted half-hour to give it its food, no 
time to pet and coax it, if it be wayward or uneasy ; to have done 
the best she could for the little brothers and sisters at home : to 
settle the house ; to hurry to the factory with the latest born; 
to mingle her work and her nursing ; and return home to take up her 
household work, to cook for husband and children ; to wash up, put 
the children to bed, and perhaps stay up half the night with the 
baby; and finally to get lower wages than her husband, who has only 
the factory work, and to have the scanty wages cut ofi when she 
needs it most — ^what wonder that she conceals the coming of the 
renewed maternal agpny which means her gift to ihe Nation’s life, 
but the stoppage* of her wages, and that she works up till the last 
day even, and returns in a few days, weak and ?ufiering, often to 
bear during her remaining life the results of the injury wrought on 
her womanhood, wrongfully robbed of the rest necessary for re- 
cuperation. 

Now that women have votes in some provinces of India, will 
they not make this question of maternity benefits their own and 
remembering their own mothethond, looking at their well-born, 
tenderly cired-for little ones, will they not insist that these, their 
toil-worn sisters, who share with them Motherhood’s agony but little 
of Motherhood's joys, refuse to vote for any candidate who will not 
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pledge blm^elf to bring India into line with other civilised ccantrles 
on this matter so vital to the Nation's health ? 

And \vomen can do more than thh. They are elii^ible to s-- nn 
Mnnicipa’ities, and it is Municipalities that mn pa^t cf the 
burden of protecting the Mothers of the Nation. In B-ad^’ord. Eng- 
land, the Mnf^er- to-be is taken c^ire of before and dudng h^r lif^e of 
guSering. Expectant mothers among the crowded poor are vi-itei, 
and rooms are ready in the Maternity Home for tho’^e who ?ack the 
necessaries for medical and nurs’ng attendance. After the birth of the 
3hi1d and the lapse of the requisite time of rest, the care is continued* 
Well-sea^^d bo't’es of the best milk that comes to the towyn are s«nt 
fco the babv's home, and clinics are open for advice on infintile 
ailments. Will not women in the Madras and Bombay Municipal 
at least, exert themselves, whether members or only voters, to do 
their duty to mothers and to the children newly come into the 
world ? 

Education of Citizens. 


What should be the relation of the Child to the State. By ** the 
State." I mean the organised Nation. I do not mean the Govern- 
ment. That is merely the organ of the Executive Power of the 
Nation over itself, of the Nation's will expressed in Action, and it is, 
therefore, rightly called ihe Executive. The child coming into the 
world, helpless but full of potentialities is, as has been rightly siid, 
** an asset of the Nation." He is not the property of the pa»-pnts. 
They are trustees, not owners. If he is to be an asset, not a burden, 
then, if he be born into a civi’isei Nation, he should be sur'-ou id vi 
by cond tions which will enable him to develop all the germi-^pl 
qualities which he had brought with him into the world. This I 
claim for every child. Every child has a right to Educat-ion. 
With it, he will be valuable to the Nation; without it, he wiV be a 
burden or a danger. And therefore Education should be free, that 
is, supplied bv the Nation, for the State will hereafter reap far more 
profit from the educated man than will his parents. Up to a com- 
mon level of culture, all the future citizens should be lifted — si that 
pleasant social intercourse can be carried on — and then should he»ia 
the vocational education, according to the necessities of the *^tate. 
The Education should go on till the citizen can earn his livel hood, 
and it should be compulsory for his parents cannot be allowed to 
render their child a danger to the State by his ignorance. 


Ideal Childhood. 

The principles of Educational Reform should be carefuhy dis- 
cussed among; the thoughtfu’. so that the child may have the best 
education the Nation is able to give. The child all yo'^t chi dren 
will be free citizen in a free State. Then they must learn th« res- 
ponsibilities of Freedom, its austere demands, its 'T®''"®; 

the duty of the citizen to render to the State his best, his y 

lervice. Should not EducaHon be Spiritual that we may realise our 
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Unity ? Intellectual, that all oiir faculties may ba trained, and 
ready for use? Moral, that we may know our duties as civilised 
men and women, fit to live in a human society, mutually helpful and 
seeking the common good ? Physical, because bodily health is neces. 
sary for our discharge of our duties and the body must be discipUued 
to swift and alert obedience to the instrument of the Will, enlightened 
by the Intellect and guided by Morals. As we study human 
development, we see that the first seven years of life are dominated 
by the senses, and their training is the education fitted to these 
years; for this, the child should have as much freedom as is consia. 
tent with his safety, that he may show out his qualities his tastes, 
his impulses, that the teacher may rightly meet his needs, and 
impart the knowledge he seek of all the things that surround* him. 
Every generous impulse should be encouraged, every selfish impasse 
tenderly checked, never by a harsh word or look, so that the child 
may be utterly fearless, trustful, confident. The next seven years is 
the time for helping him to direct rightly his emotions, to inspire 
him with great ideals, with a love for all that is noble, heroic, b^u- 
tiful, strong, self-sacrificing, serviceable, by using striking examples 
from the historyof h\s own aud other lands, of virtues embodied in 
men and women, arousing love and admiration. Then will he be 
fitted to pass through the period of adolescence without danger, his 
emotions directed to admire rightly and to act nobly. He may 
during these years also study the facts of science and history, store 
his memory with deathless verse and harmonious prose. The exer- 
cise of the more purely intellectual powers, of logic of reasoning, of 
mathematics, is the chief discipline of the third septennate, and into 
that will come his vocational education, his hardest study. Side by 
side with these will go the training of the body into clean, strong, 
healthy manhood or womanhood. 

In this sharp division, it is not intended to exclude concurrent 
studies, but only to intimate the dominant characteristic of each 
stage. In the first stage, the instruments of learning will be acquir- 
ed that will be used in the second, and the foundations of right 
character will be laid by apparent play. In the second, the reason 
wiV he encouraged but never strained, and character will be builded. 
In the third, the intellect will dominate, and its peculiar faculties 
strenuously trained. All will be done in an atmosphere of religion, 
i.e., of love and duty, of alert service to God through the family, the 
school, the college, the ever-widening life. 

Now that the Education of the Youth of the Nation is wholly 
in Indian hands, it is more than ever necessary that it should be 
planned wisely, directed strongly, and made beautiful by harmony 
and proportion. The worship of the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good was the Ideal of the Greek, and he embodied a wonderful 
conception of the True in his Philosophy, of the Beautiful in his Art, 
of the Good in his Service to the State. 



UNtOUCH\BltTTV, 

India bas «4ubmerged, or a3 many people call them, depre3«?ed 

•‘’asses. That is a crime as^ainst the Brotherhood o£ Man, the ^'uiU 
which sb® shares with every dvilisad country. In London, said 
^bar?e3 Booth, every tenth person died in a work-hons«, a hospital, 
3 r a let a'one thost- who died in abominable slums. But India 
unique in marlcirifi; her submerged classes as **iin touchable.*' 
phere £ire many ,^pnerally recognised temporary for untonch- 

ability, '^uch as a contagious disease, dirt, drunkenness, and the like. 
But imSia is unique ia hav ng a huge class, oae-sixth of her pop da- 
Soa under an irremovable mark of untouchabilitv, branded on men, 
! 37 omen and children at birth. They are born into un'ouchabilitv, 
ethers are b .rn into wealth an i other desirable things. 

And their lot is far hauler now than it was centuri-g as:o, before 
the towns drew members of fh^^m into their limited areas, and 
crowded them into spots which become ever more and more con- 
ivfsted. In the village life of tho past thev were wage earning 
Taberers, and had the.r appointed plnc«; m Brabmana vPlages, or 
Agrahararns, ivherf^^m the Brahmanas were real-y landlords, we find 
"panchamas, as such, wage-earning laborers ; some villages were 
Panchama villages, and othf^rs Royal villages, w^here, again, they 
were paid as laborers. But whtrre there were differences of caste 
and non-caste, as in villages with diff erent castes holding land com- 
munally, we read that there will be a Kovil or a small temple for 
the Panebamas, free homesteads, free grazing ground, small plots 
ot laud set apart for their us-% rkht tn cnt inngle wood for fuel, 
and to take jungle produce fo»- nianure, right to take jungle timber 
for house-buildings, and generally, all the claims which the laboring 
population had in other villages. 

What IS untouchability ? It is an artificial state imposed on 
numbers of people by the very orthodox Hindus, which does not 
necessarily connote infeiioiity of any kind, except that the touch of 
an untouchable person on certain others, prevents the latter from 
performing certain ceremonies of his or her religion, because the 
touch is regarded as pollution. All foreigners are regarded as 
untouchables bv large numbers of orthodox Hindns, who will bathe 
after touching them, if touch be unavoidable. 

We segregate, i.e , render untouchable, people suffering from 
small-pox, scarlet fever, and dise^ises which visibly affect the skin- 
perspbation. When the stmt of smell is affected bv people who 
drink alcohol, or, who smoke or v?ho are suffering from certain in- 
ternal fiiM-ase minuie particles from tbf*m enter the no<^tril9-of others 
and impinge on ^b^ir -organs oi ‘■mell. What is called our nringuetism 
is affected Dy intpairoble vo!a!iiispf! particle^^i. and r<r\ on, A dog can 
foMow by smell the ir;i.ck of a wrdkei; if be bai smelt an article he 
has worn, it m ruinigh. These an- tracts in uatore ^and are the 
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fouadation of the theory of uatouchabilitv* But these do nn^ 
depend on birth, but on manner of life. All these come from 
life. And that is the first thing to realise in dealing with it asit 
exists in India, Facts, distorted and exaggerated, support a stru^* 
ture which is unreal, ^ 

Many an out-caste is touchable. Many a high-caste is untouch- 
able; that is, his touch pollutes. If a man comes near me, and I 
smell alcohol from him, I know that particles of his poisoned bodv 
are falling on the inner delicate surface of my organ of smell, and 
his physical neighbourhood very unpleasant. W^i cannot avoid 
these things if we live in a world where people have many non- 
hygienic habits, and we can only sterilise tneir unpleasant emana- 
tions when they fall upon u^. by a starvation, that is, by so keeping 
our own bodies that they ofier no soil for poisoned particles. ® 

Untouchability in India, however, is not dependent on natural 
facts, but on an unreasonable p'^ejudice as to birth. And the best 
method of stimulating the uplift of the submerged is by frankly 
stating that it is not a man's bi^th which makes any man untouch- 
able, but his habits, if they are unclean. We have to say that the 
bringing of many of the untouchables into society depends on their 
changing their habits, where they are unclean, and that we will 
help them to change. And to be of help, we must ever treat them 
wi»h respect and with gentle courtesy, and thus arouse in them the 
uplifting quality of self-respect. No rough word, no gesture of 
contempt should ever be addressed to an outcast©. 

There is one point on which I should bke to hear the opinion 
of this Conference Ought children of the untouchables, when^ they 
are — as a result of their social degradation — suffering from diseases 
bred of dirt, often verminous, and who are wholly untrained in 
decent language and manners, to be forced into schools in which 
are being taught children, who have been well-brought up, and are 
clean and healthy, by the refusal of the Government grant unless 
Panchama children are admitted ? I am myself connected with five 
free Panchama Schools in Madras, and we pay great attention to 
cleanliness and to what I may call the minor morals. From these 
we send out children to the higher schools, and with the training 
they have received, they do not injure the other scholars. They 
are clean-tongued. courteous, bright and helpful. But with no 
preliminary training, they would have been centres of corruption. 
The fault would not be theirs. There are many girls' schools, 
largely raised by public subsciptions, filled with girl-children from 
homes where they see only gentle raaontrs, hear only pure language, 
meet nothing coarse or objectionable. From such schools, if 
Panchama children are indiscriminately admitted, the mothers will 
withdraw their lif-tle girls. They have guarded them from all 
undesirable iufiueuces; are they to have their little ones exposed 
to them ? 
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I do not know of any free country in wMch the childern of the 
QS— inured, poor little ones, to foul language, diunken brawls, 
scent sights, absence of modesty — are sent into schoo's of the 
refined classes- The children of the educated, guarded from 
evils of the streets, have some claims as well as the child; en of 
slums. I have been a member of the London School Beard icr 
East of London, and have seen things there which no child 
uld see. So, I am not speaking without knowledge of the Io\\est 
ises there as well as here. And I hold that we should uplift the 
m-trodden to a higher level, not drag down the cleaner-living to 
level of slum manners and slum talk. 

It is our duty, the duty of us who are older, to do the work ot 
lit. Ours to carry purity to the impure, knowledge to the 
3rant, decency to the indecent, strength to the weak. But it 13 
) our duty to guard our youug children from mental and moral, 
veil as from physical contagion until they are old enough to 
,rd themselves. 

In these submerged brethern of ours, India has a class which, 
en similar outrageous conditions, no other that I know can rival, 
eir patience, their gentleness, their usefulness, their absence of 
dictiveness are marvellous, and the bright intedigence with which 
ir children respond to education is a wonder, compared with 
.er children in similar conditions in western lands. India will yet 
re reason to be proud of them, of the^e her ancient chi.dren, long 
dden under foot of men. But wc cannot fight .:r freedom with 
an hands while those who withhold it from us can point as justi- 
.tion, to our treatment of our enslaved biethicn. Let us set 
m free, whue we work for our own freedom. Let us treat them 
citizens, while we claim udzensh>p for ourselves. Let us see in 
im the Hidden God ; let us beware lest in torturing tbem we tor- 
e Him who says that, in hurting the body, we torture Him seat- 
in the body ; let us feed his hunger, quench his thirst visit Him 
^iis distress, lest on our ears should tall the ever-sounding, sad, 
roachful, words: Inasmuch as ye did it not to the least ol 
sc, my brethren, ye did it not to Me**' 
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Resolutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions 

I.— Universities and Social Work, 

* As an aid tu b ttt-r cit 5!on£.h’ip and in order to give a broa-ier point of vi( 
to the prolebsions, thib Oouierence btiongl^ recommeuids that all Univergit 
should urganisti geoeral courses of lectaxes on Oominunity Life and Social Wor 
in Alta Colleges and in Technicai and m Professional Colleges. 

It also recommends that the Universities in India should provide in t 
curricula of arts Degrees for optional courses in social studies with a view 
afford opportunities of theoretical training to social workers. 

This Conference further recommends that bodies like Social Servi 
make arrangements tor providing practical experience in social work tor the 
students of the University who feel drawn to such work.*’ 

2. — Training of Social Workers. 

This Conference recommends that social service Leagues and bimil 
institutions should suggest lines of approval for study of problems by soci 
workers as au aid to social work and shouid organise social study clubs.*' 

3 .—Text-Books on Sociology. 

** With a view to facilitate the training of social workers this Conferem 
appoints a Committee of nine gentlemen^ with power to add, to find suital 
men to write simple text- books in different Indian Vernaculars on Sociolog, 
Soo al Service and Social Work and also to adoi t meabures to popularize sue 
text-boi ks when published. 


4,— Charity Organisations. 


This Conference is emphatically of opi*^ion that an enactment for tl 
whole of luda passM for the Compulsory Registration of Charitable Truai 
on the iiueb oi Act il of 1911 and, xu the absence of such legiblation, th: 
Contei'ence emphasises the desirability of foirassing public opinion on tb 
ne«:'d of urganibatiou ot chanties with a view to avoid overlapping of eiSorts at 
the waste of mom'y and energy ; and as the firtt step towards this ^ ui, : 
r-^comtnends that d-iferent communities should prepare registers of the Charitabl 
Institutions eiibting among them,” 


The next subject considered was ** Co-ordination of Socia 
Work Mr. H. Bryant of the Y. M. C. A, who was the Chairmai 
of the' A'' Committee when .»is subject was discussed moved i 
resolution urging the need for co-ordination of social work b] 
provincial organisations, making a systematic survey of socia 
service institutions, holding of local Conferences and acting as inform 
atinn bureaux. Mr. Kanaiyalal strongly advocated the import 
arce c * co-oidmation ot social effort as leading to economy of time 
cue gy and money besides ensuiing greater cferts. Prof. Geddes 
and JL)r. JL>. N. Maitra proposed certain verbal changes in the drafi 
resolution which were accepted and the resolution as amended runs 
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5. — Co-ordination of Social Works. 

‘‘ This Conference requeets tuikt with a viciv to becure ttits co-o:dii:ai^ji» vi 
flooial work the Executive Oommittee ot the Ail-lud;a beivice es-j aui 

cae Ceatrai iuactcutioxi lor conducting an eaucative pioyaganua. 

Xg also requests the saoae Executive Cuoautiitee to tuim and j/ui, into 
>erafcion for the purpose a provincial organibation lor eacu langnajie-uica *n 
idia With the toilowing objects 

(a) Systematic survey ol Social Service Insstitutioa etc., (bj HeU-ng of 
,cal uonterences, (0) Acting as imoimation bureaux lor tne a:eab ; (,u; 

ich other steps ae are necesbary lor the promotion ot the cbjeci ot tu*tt 
^solution.” 

6. — Open spacls and play-grounds. 

*1 This Conference resolves that immediate feteps be taken to urge upon all 
:unicipahtieB the need tor eataolibUing and equipping at ieubt two piay grounub 
I different parts ot their cititb to carry out expenmenial work in oruei to the 
ill utilisation of their open spaces tor the anaer-priviiegeu boyb and girls ot the 
Lty, along with boys and girls ot other clabseb on the lines ot organifced play , 

“ This Conference recognising the urgent need of open spaces, play grounds 
nd difterent games for the betterment ui ihe growing chuaien, cuns.aerfa the 
)rmation ot independent sooieties m different lucaliiith tor that puipofae 
38ential, and urges upon Social Service litaguts, phiUanthropic societies and 
eneral public ot large cities to start the same immediately, 

“ This Conference la strongly ot opinion that it is high-y aebirabie and 
ecessary to make adequate provision ot play-gronuas anu open bpacts in all 
itieu • It urges on the autUontits concerned the need tor preserving tne exibiing 
lay-grounds and available open spaces and making adequate provision 01 open 
paces for play and recreation m all tuiure schemes ot town loiprovementb", 

7.— Peostitdiion, 

* (a) While noting with eatisiaction the increasiug intercht that is being 
aken by the general public m checking the course 01 prosiitut'on in ina.a the 
)^'"erence appeals to it to cultivate a more generous ana Byni^achetic a , ude 

owardb the victims of this great evil ana give all poasiDle bupputr, moia; and 

inancial, to start educational and social organizations to enable its victims to 
»ecome honourable and contented fellow cuizens. 

‘ (b) 'i‘he Conference urges on the public to insist on an equaJy high standard 
i morality for both the sexes and not to countenance bocial customs which 
»ad to prostitution. 

«(c) That this Conference is of opinion that the evil should be combated 
)y 

1 . Legislation to make commercialised, profe‘sionai prostitution, piocura* 
ion, solicitation and the keeping ot brothels penal oiieuces j 

2 . The administration of such legislation with the co-operation of non- 
ifficial social w^orkers j 

3 . The organisation of special institutions for the rescue and reformation 
)f the viefims of the evil j 

i, The adequate provision of medical facilities to treat venereal disea*^ - j 

5 . And educational propaganda to disseminate correct physiolugical and 
^o;al laws of Ide^ liyg’‘ 0»8 
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* (d) While thankfully appreciating the efforts made by the various Provincial 
Legislatures to check tne growing evil of prosnitutiou, this Conference is of 
opinion that legislation should go much further and recommends the tormatioa 
ot Vigilance and Kescue Committees consisting ot a majority ot non-officials ana 
endow them with statutory powers ana adequate nnances to undertake propa. 
ganda, to supervise thf> administration of enactments tor the checking of prostj 
tation, to tram Bescue Workers and run Bescu/ Homer on non-denomi national 
lines etc. 

* (e) This Conference draws the attention of Provincial Governments which 
have not yet attempted any legislation against commercialised vice, to Bombay 
Act iV ot 11123, and urges on them that acts on similar hues be passed lor their 
xeapeccive provinces. 

‘ (f) This Conference seeing that the Government of India has asked for 
Opinion as to the advitability ot raising the age of consent to extra marital 
sexual relations ot 18 years records its emphatic opinion that such age should be 
raised preferably to 21, at Least to the statutory age of majority namely 18 years, 
and instructs the General Secretary to forward this resolution to the Home 
Member.* 


8,— RbCIiAMATION of CKIMINAli TRIBES AND PRISON BbFOEM 

‘ (a) This Conference being firmly of opinion that the so-called Criminal 
Tribes are capable of speedy reclamation under proper and humane treatment, ex- 
presses satisfaction at the results so far achieved by Government and non-ifficml 
agencies like the Salvation Army and other missions m some Provinces ot India 
and suggests that the scheme of Agriculcuial and Industrial Settlement should 
be contiiaerably expanded so as to bring under then infiuence all so-called 
Cnmiut I Tribes, and that where non-ufficial agencies come forth to undertake 
such work, Government should encourage them by making adequate or liberal 
fin^-’Cial grants. 

* (0) As there is no definite standard of criminality by which a whole tribe is 
declared a Oziminai Tube uncei the Oximmal Tribes Act, and as such decjaraiion 
brands a large number ot innocent men, women and children of tne I’ll be as 
cnmmai, this Conference urges the Government to make as aisciimmate and 
wise use as possible of the term “Criminal** in describing a whole commune y. 

* (c) This Conference views with concern the depluiabJy backward condition 
of the abuiiginai communities of India and calls upon all social w'otkers, the 
public and Guvernment to devote serious attention tow aids their uplift. 

* (d) Tins Conteience is of opinion that the present Prison Administration in 
India is badly in need oi reform, and urges on the LegibViiiaxeB to take immeoiate 
action ^0 inaugurate a policy ot informat^ u and edua^u^on in dealing with the 
prison population.* 

9.— Public Hbalth, 

‘ (a) This Conference views with great apprehension the frightful mortality 
amoQg mothers and infants in India, partmulaiiy in big towns and cities, and, 
noting with satisfaction the stienuoas efforts that are being made by various 
ageucies to reduce, it, urges ^pon the public and *he Government further to 
extend such efforts in both rural and urban areas. 

* (b) This Conl'ereuce advocates that maternity benefits be made obligrtory 
on all employers of labuur in a manner buiteu to meet the requirements of women 
working lu large industrial concerns auu recommends that the Convention of 
the Washington Conference be given effect to by the Government in Intia. and 
lurtihe'! leoommsuds the necessity of appointing women inepeotreeses for factorisr. 
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* (o) Thu Confeieni'ft ia of opfnlnn that the tTalnfng of MedUal StaifliiM, 
araea and Midwivea shnnld inelode the piactlcal etndy of preTentiTe m»lloda 
id of subjects relating to Public flralth. 

* (d) This Conference is of opinion that the professicn of 57a?sing i« one of 
e noblest of vocations for women and calls upon Indian women of sncial 
anding, character, education and high ideals, to take to this work in evfr- 
oreasing numbers. 

* (e) While recognising that properly trained nurses and midwives are eag^nti- 

, this Conference is of opinion that for a long time to -t wonid be imprs- 

3 l 0 to replace the indigenous ‘Dais* and. therefore, sugseste that attempts should 

made by Government and recognized bodies to give to ‘Dais’ some training 
improve their efficiency, 

‘ (f) Having regard to the great dearth of competent medical aid in rcraT 
eas, this Conference is of opinion that a special class of Rural Medical Workers, 
me of whom should be women, should be created who shall be trained by 
overnment to render First-aid and simple medical relief, to help to treat and 
,mbat the common epidemics, and who may be employed by local bodies, 
-operative Bocieties and village unions. 

* (g) This Conference is of opinion that legislation should be introduced for 
giatration of trained nurses and midwivea for the supervision of their work.* 

10.— Defectives. 

* (a) This Conference requests the Government of India to take steps to 
parats the Blind and the Deaf from the Lepers in the category of ‘In firms’ and 
a^sify them in the census and other returns under a separate Leading of 
The Blind’* or ‘‘The Deaf*^ as the case may 

‘ (b) This Conference requests the Government of India to collect and Pup- 
ement schedule and census statistics of the ‘Blind* and the ‘Deal* on the lines 
llowed in Ireland and to mako such inforn at inn available free of charge to 
istitutinns and social workers working in their behalf. 

* (c) While urging on both the Government and the pnbHc the need for 
•eater sympathy with the lot of the defectives, this Conference requests the 
overnment of India to send to foreign countries teachers of the deaf and blind 
I study the problem of the defectives. 

* (d) This Conference ia of opinion that nroviaions should be made for the 
aining of ilefectives into habits of work and self-reliance, and steps should be 
^ken to check their habits of vagrancy. 

* (e) This Conference is of opinion that there is a dearth of trained teachers 
id inadequate number of special schools for the large number of deafs and 
inds and recommends that teachers be trained ami schools started at every 
Btrict headquarters place.* 

1 1.— TtrSEECULOSIB. 

* This Conference is of opinion that : 

{D A vigorous campaign should be carried out to combat tuberculosis under 
je lead of competent medical authorities and that all Social Service Organiza- 
ons in the country sbonld co-operate in this matter. 

(3) Government should invite the co-operation of all employers of labour for 
le purpose of providing an adequate living wages and sanitary housing accom- 
lodation for the employees. 

(3 As the infection of tubeiculoBis is control able by proper care and 
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tecDOval oC children from infected areas, it ig necespary that all Infant Welfare 
Societies shf^uld develop on lines sim’lar to those of the Grancher aystpin in 
Paris— gradually introdacing and encouraging methods of isolating children 
of infected parents in special Orphanages and Homes. 

(4) The Government and the various Municipalll^ea should be approached 
for 

(a) The creation of more Tuberculosis Dispensaries commensurate with the 
population. 

(b) The aopointment of a special staff of Tuberculosis ofdcers, Nurses and 
Districts Visitors. 

(o) The utilisation and conversion of the existing Municipal Dispensaries 
for certain days in the week as anti^ubercnlosis centres. 

(d) Bstabliahing homes for advanced cases and increasing hospital accommo^ 
dation for tubercular cases. 

(e) Ustablishing more sanatoria on defiaed and efficient lines.* 

12.— SociAii Settlements. 

* This Oonference recommends that Social Settlements should be established 
in slums, in large cities and in other suitable areas so that educated classes of 
people might come in closer touch with their ponT*=‘T brethren and help them in 
all aspects of their life as friends and good neighbours,* 

13.— Peomotion OP Community Centre Movement. 

‘ This Conference recommends to Municipalities and other local bodies to 
allow and enocurage the use of the school huildings as community centres 
for civic and Social Welfare purposes.* 

14.— Uplift of depressed classes. 

‘ This Conference fully recognises the right of the so-called untouchable 
classes to the provision of adequate school fac’.lities and wells and the use of 
public wells, schools, dharmashalas a’^d temples and heartily supports the 
Bombay Government in its recent orders that state aid should be withdrawn 
from such educational institutions as refuse admission to children of these 
classes.’ 

* This Conference further earnestly requests all local workers to give this 
question a prominent place among their activities,* 

16.— Third Class Railvtat Passengers. 

* This Conference strongly protests agamst the continued indifference shown 
by Railway authorities to the comfort and convenience of the Third Class Rail- 
way Passengers and urges upon the Government of India to take early steps to 
remove their grievances.’ 

16— Beggar’s Census. 

^Recognising the urgent need for checking the evils of beggary, this 
Conference recommends to Municipalities and local boards that a census of 
beggars within their jurisdiction be taken at an early date with a view to study 
their condition and to introduce effective methods for the amelioration of their 
condition.* 



SECOND SESSION OE 

The National Social Conference 

P00?^A—S9TS DECEMBER mS. 

At tKe close of tKe Liberal Federation Sension at Poona a 
)cial Conference was held under tKe presidentaKio of Prof. 

, C. BKale, simultaneously with the biscter Social Conference 
sld at Cocanada on the same day under Sir Sadasiva Aivar. 
r. R. P" Paranjoye, Education Minister of the last Bombay 
ovt. was tbe Chairman, Dr, Paranjpye in welcoming the 
elegates said 

"Brother Delegates, ladies and gentlemen— 

I Oder yon a most co'd'al and sincere welcome to this ancient 

d historic city of Poona which has been the home of modem 
cial reform ever since the advent of British rule. It is now s8 
ars since the National Social Conference met in Poona in iFgs. 
te controversy about the advisability of lending tbe Congress 
.udal to the Social Conference on that occasion is now forgotten by 
jst people ; at that time the reacttonary nartv was allowed to 
iurnph through the generosity and large-mindedness of the late 
r. Tnslice Ranade, and for once in its history tbe Social Confer- 
ee'* was held in a special pandal erected in the grounds of the 
rgussion College which had just then moved into its new home, 
lat session was pronounced bv all to have been a signal success, 
e initial opposition only giving a distinct zest to the workers, 
ice then there has been no session of the Conference in Poona 
oush about ten years ago we had a very successful session of the 
ovincial Social Conference under the presidency of Mr. (now Sir) 
V. Joshi, I trust that it will not be many years before we have 
ier sessions of such Conference in this city* ^ 

Poona is peculiarly suitable as a venue for a Social Conference 
a flag of our cause has been always kept flying high by manv 
(tkers of all-India fame. The name of the late Vishnushastn 
ndit may be mentioned as one of the earliest protagonists of 
dow marriage. Ranade, of whom the whole of India is justly 
md was tbe heart and soul of all progressive movementa m our 
untrv though it may be permissible to single out social reform 
the cause that lay nearest his heart. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar. 

II happily among us, has been the source of inspiration to genera* 
lUB of social reformers, and T am sure I am echoeing the sentiments 

vou all when I pray that he willlong contmnem out midst and 

ve to remind us of the great men of old, Gopal Ganesh A^rkar 
9 perhaps the greatest social reform- stalwart that out pr^en^ 
I produced. His traosparent sincerity, bis hatred of shams, his 
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iir«ctness, his wonderful mastery over the Marathi la!igiia«e and 
lis fine character at one time bade fair to make the aoclal reform 
;at3se almost popular and the Sudharak under him vied with the 
Kesari of Tilak in popular favour. Chiplunkar and Tilakwere 
lot of us, but if I mention their names it is to pay tribute to onr 
?reat opponents whose greatness called forth the greatness of our 
ihampions. Tilak, indeed, in his later days became an advocate, 
perhaps half-hearted, of some of the items in our programme like 
:he removal of untouchability. I shall do no more than name some 
)f our existing workers as they would not like a’ personal detailed 
•eference Mrs. Raraabai Ranade and Mr. G. K. Devadhar who 
lave raised the great edifice ot the Poona Seva Sadan, Mr. Dhonda 
Keshav Karve whose Indian Women's University and Hindu 
Widow's Home are standing examples of devoted work, Mr. V. R. 
iliinde of the Depressed Classes Mission, our president and Mr. R.B, 
foahi who have made the cause of widow marriage their own, are 
workers of whom any city or presidency may be proud. I may be 
allowed also to recall the name of Mr Jotiba Fule, who started the 
3atya-Shodak movement in order to break down the supremacy of 
:ho Brahmin caste, as a man whose work also was very helpful to 
:he cause of social reform. I would earnestly recommend to the 
lelegates and other visitors to see with their own eves some of these 
ocal movements like the Seva Sadan, the Indian Women's 
Jniversity, the Widows' Home and the Depressed Mission. 

Some of the Educational institutions in tb^s city will also be well 
vorth a visit as they have been conducted with the same guiding 
notive as other direct social reform organisations. 

Poona's Advancement in Education. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the last twenty-eight years have seen a 
diatittct advance in our cause in Poona. It was then a very rare 
Bight to see grown-np girls going to school. Now we have a Girls' 
High School with over 400 girls on its rolls and passing over twenty 
girls at the Matriculation every year. The Seva Sadan has nearly a 
thousand girls, widows and married women receiving instruction in 
its various branches. About thirty young Indian ladies are every 
year qualifying as Nurses or Sub-assistant Surgeons in the Sassoon 
Hospital. The institutions founded by Prof. Karve have about 300 
girls in their classes. The Colleges here have about 50 girls studying 
in various classes. Caste system is slowly losing its strangle-hold 
upon our Society and even inter caste marriages are o'^casionally 
celebrated. All classes of people give at least lip service to the 
principle of the abolition of untouchability. The marriage age of 
girls has risen among the higher classes to about sixteen at least. 
Tli^ active opposition of the reactionary party among u'? has dis- 
appeared and we even occasionally read of a Sanatan Sabha discus- 
sing the p'oblem of untouchability- Widow marriages are now not 
rare and hardly call for any public notice All this is to the good 
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But the *' raison d'etre** of our movement has not yet dis- 
appeared. The caste system is giving rise to mter-commnnal 
ie^ousies. The Brahmin vs. the non-Brahmin movement is keepinc^ 
us back politically. The Hindu Mahomedan question is the great 
millstone round the neck of India and until it is solved no real 
progress is possible. The treatment we give to our depressed classes 
IS a standing blot on our country, and we are reaping its indirect 
fruits in the treatment that Indians are receiving in other parts ul 
the Jimpire. The strongest advocacy of Indian claims loses p ac- 
tically all its force when we are taunted with our attitude to tlicse 
classes. Education of girls and women though making some progress 
muse make lar greater strides if all our people are to pull their full 
weight. Questions of temperance and prohibition are still as far 
fiom solution as ever. Ihe ever-growing aggregation of manual 
workers in large urban areas is opening up new problems. The 
threatened depletion of rural areas, at least so far as the more 
intellectual elements of the population are concerned, is suie to 
present difficulties in future and should, therelore, be earnestly con- 
sidered now before the problem becomes very serious. Infant 
mortality which is due to want of physical stamina among the 
people and to colossal ignorance about infant welfare among the 
women of our country is a standing menace to the growth of a 
healthy population. The population question is attracting the 
serious attention of many earnest thinkers in the Wc3^, but is hardly 
even recognised as existing in India. Proper legislation on marriage 
and inheritance should attract the attention of our new legislators 
and a well-considered and comprehensive measure of legislation 
would have a tremendous efiect on our progress. Dr. Gour’s BiL 
has now been passed into law but still requires a good deal of am- 
plification. The purdah system is still as vigorous as ever in many 
parts of our country, but without its downfall and until our women 
have the fullest opportunities of realising all their capabilities, our 
progiess is bound to be only half-hearted and slow. These are some 
of the que&uous which a Social Conference must consider and I think 
that this conference will serve to focus iateUigent and advanced 
public opinion on them. 


Do aWaV With artificial inequalities. 

After all, the ideal before every social reformer is to bring 
such conditions m our country that creed, race, sex or both will iio<. 
be too great a handicap on any Indian. We cannot of course dc 
awav with all inequalities which exist in the nature of things. Bu. 
in our countiy txaaition has imposed artificial inequalities which a^c 
iLfoffi ana galling as the inevitable 

Ses. it must be the aim of every social reformer to do ai-y 
these. Iraditiou and piescriptxon have Uudit 

should be mciue our servant, and no our maul e . 

been banded down to us from days m wmen ^ 
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.Itogether different. India is no longer an isolated country. |t 
au t, whether it will or no, take its place among the nations ot the 
/orld. JL>o you think that we are going to cut a creditable figure in 
his world race if we needlessly handicap ourselves with enormous 
ead-wcights of our own imposition ? India has survived for many 
enturies but it would be a misreading of history to believe that she 
i^ill continue to eXxSt m the changed conditions of the twentieth 
entury if we continue to harp upon dead tradition. Remember 
hat history never actually repeats itself. Its lessons have to be 
ightiy mterpieied. The vast masses in the world outside India will 
lurcly cast longing eyes on our lair country- AU the empty coun« 
;xies of the world are being gradually filled up. If we do not put 
)ur house in order we shall without doubt follow Greece and Rome, 
Babylonia, Chaldea and Egypt of old into mere memories. The 
xintest between the white and coloured races is getting more and 
nore intense. Are you going to live as a nation or die out ? That 
s the question before the india of to-day. Bclore this fundamental 
question all smaller questions should pale into insignificance. But 
^e must have courage to face the issues. These issues are political 
3nly in a narrow sense. They are social to the core. Earnest 
thinkers are required to think out the problems and the leaders 
should tell the truth and the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
to the people. 1 do not wish to pose as an alarmist but 1 wish earnest- 
ly to exhort all my countrymen to be courageous and not faltering, 
to cast aside the indolence of centuries and to work in the belief that 
earnest effort will always tell. 1 have hopes of a great future for 
our country but on y if we are hones c workers. Awake, arise, or be 
forever fallen 1 

The President’s Address 

The President, Prof. G. C« Bhate, in the course of his address, said 

There is no denying the fact that though social and political 
movements began their career at the same tune, the political move- 
ment has far outstripped the social. The former has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds and has reached the nook and corner of this 
vast country; while the latter has, at times, almost remained 
stationary and is confined to cities. Let us consider the causes of 
the contrasting careers of the two movements. Such a cousidcration 
will further elucidate the nature and function of Social Reform. 

Political versus Social Movement. 

Hindu civilisation and Hindu literature are woefully lacking 
in political thought and political Pnitosophy. Hindu political 
thought was more iu the nature of state-craft and never went beyond 
the conceptioa of the divine right of Kings, in fact, this palicicai 
phLosophy was quite primitive. Wo doubt, the Hindu population 
had its small village communities but they had no ideas of demo* 
eratic government, of representative institutions, of tbe rights of 
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tte people, of ^e coaceptioa of the State being the seivant oi thl 
people; of the ideas of election. In shori. on me pouti^side 
mdlan mind was like a virgin son. bo when the Lw pohui^ idSs 
we sown on ttos sou by the Western EducaUoa, merge, min^ 
unmediateJy and developed mto vigorous and growing piauis 1 h»>r,. 
were no weeds nor underwood in me form of om ideas onme 
subject to obstruct the life and growm of these new plants lu me 
iorm of political ideas ot me West. Hence tde eciucauccl mmds m 
India were capuvated by the political ideas and ideals and hence 
the task of the political worker was easy, tte did not meet with 
opposition or obsttuction. in me matter ot the spread 01 potiucal 
Ideas, it was smooth saiimg for him. Xhc result is that within a 
comparatively short period ot sixty yeais, aU me educated and me 
partially educated population have become politicaliy-minded and 
have adopted me most ladical views m politics and, trom beme me 
most docile and law-abidmg people mat mey were, have berome 
prone to lawlessness and revolutionary excesses. 


This IS, to my mind, the real reason why the political movement 
has spread so rapidly throughout the length and breadth ol India. 
ISow the case of hocial Kclorm is enureiy dificrent, Hmdu Society 
had long ago foimcd definite ideals about tue individual, tne lamiiy 
and married life, and social structure and organisaiion. in tact 
in this field, there were definite customs, ideas and belicis which bad 
full sway over the minds ot the people. The law-giveis had given 
a permanent mould to the whole Ulc ot man and woman, ihe 
Hindu Society, ac the time ot uie advent ot Western Education, 
was a society fully organised and shaped on a definite paitcrnu 
Lapse ot time and the incvitabJc tendency to degenerauou hau done 
their work in warping and wasung the web oi Docicty. io put the 
matter m the toiia of a metaphor, as we said that in the field ot 
Political Philosophy the Hindu mind was like a virgin soil without 
growth of any piani or tree, so we might say that in uic mditcr ui 
Social Philosophy the Hindu mma was ongiuady like a weii-piauncd 
garden but by want of watchiulncss it siowJ> and graduaUy de- 
generated into a wild ground, oyergruwn with .weeds ana unaerwoud 
and only with a lew old trees standing suli. Here, therclorc, the 
work 01 social relormcr was like that ol a skilUui gardener. He had 
not to work in a virgin soil. He had to remove the weeds and the 
underwood ; he had to modify the old plau oi the gaidcn ; ne had 
to cut down noxious trees; he had to plant new trees; ana uc had 
to grail the new upon the oid. In short the woik ol a :5ocwl 
Kelormei in tbe present Hmdu Society is as diificulcas the wulk oi 
a gardener when he has to rear a beauiilui garden on tne wild 
ground ol an old oasue. i.his explains why tno work oi bociai 
^eioim in India is bound to be slow. He has to contend againat 
inveteiate customs, he has to show the beauty and leasonabieueas 
of his new ideas. Of course this is a slow wotk and require^* gireal 
aad 
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Widow Marriage — the test. 

Just as at the time of the Renaissance in Europe belief in the 
Copernican system of Astronomy was an infallible teat of a man of 
mociern world, so acceptance of the reform of widow marriage is, to 
my mind, an infallible test oi a man of reformed ideas, For, who- 
ever has assimilated the principle of individual freedom, whoever 
has reflected upon the principle of equality, whoever has realised in 
himseil the spirit of fairness and mercy, whoever has contemplated 
the reality, uignity and perlectability of human life, and lastly, 
whoever nas understood the aim and ideal of the marriage institu- 
tion, must be in lavour of widow marriage. Piejudice against widow- 
marriage was deep-iooted in the minds of even educated men; but 
gradually it is weaxing out. So far as conviction on the point goes 
many a man is now piepared to admit the desirability of widow 
marriage. The difficulty now presented is that widowers do not go 
in generally for widow marriage. This is due to the general lack 
of moral courage and steadfastness of purpose required for putting 
one's convictions into practice. 

The Question of Caste. 

In the last class of the problems of Social Reform the one that 
prominently stands out is the question of castes and its effects upon 
society, h or some time past, m all provinces, one sees signs of the 
hydra-headed monster of caste jealousy, caste exclusiveness, caste 
hatred, raising its head again in the land. There is no denying the 
fact that in this matter one is impressed with the contrast oi the 
state ol things obtaining in the flrst period of the spread of western 
education and taat waicu obtains now. As I told you the flrst 
movement to rise was religious. Now all leaders * in the several 
provmces that took part la that movement were both religious 
reformers and social relorxners, and they, therefore, one and all 
denounced the evils oi caste, in those days a man like Rajaram 
Sha:stree Drought the problem of untouchabiuty, pointed out the 
absolute mjusDCe, inhumanity and also the bh as trie un warrant- 
ability of the practice. Men like Messrs. Modak, Ranade, Agarkar, 
Chanda warkar and JJr, Bnandarkar, who is happily still amongst 
us oa our sioe, all did their best to dc away with the evils of caste 
by thought, word and action. It is through their efforts that the 
flrst consciousness of the backwardness and the necessity of coming 
into line with the advanced castes (in the minds of the backward 
and the depressed classes in our community) was awakened. But 
what is the state of things to-day ? The backward and the depressed 
classes have come to denounce the so-called Uumiaation of the higher 
castes, Oi course no one can object, and as a matter of fact no one 
objects, to the efloris ol the backward classes to stand on their own 
legs and to try to improve their position by agitat*ja among the 
caste people. For such woik every true well-wisher of India will 
bftve tuU sympathy* But it must be fcmembored that for raising 
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tbe position of the backward and the depressed, it is not necessary 
nor desirable of level down the higher classes, or to denounce them 
in ceason and out of season. To do such a thing is to punish the 
enlightened men of the present generation for the sins of their 
forefathers. May I then appeal to the leaders of the present noa- 
Brahmana movement not to do anything calculated to create a 
feeling of estrangement between the Brahmanas and non-Brahmanaa. 
Li^t 113 all ro-operate with each other for the purp'^^se of levelling up 
all classes to a higher status by the spread of education, by the 
spread of a sense of nationality, a desire to reform individually and 
collectively. It is by such common and united eiEorts that the 
advance of the whole Hindu Society in all directions will bo acceler* 

ated. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were passed at the Poona Social 
Conference, 

I. The Late Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, 

That this Conference places on record its deeo sense of the great 
loss the cause of Indian Social Reform has suffered on account of 
the sad death of Dr. Sir Naravan Ganesh Chandavarkar who, during 
all his public career, devoted himself to the promotion of Social 
Reform among all classes of people by his powerful and persuasive 
eloquence, also by his pure conduct and life, and who was for over 
20 years the General Secretary of the Indian National Social Con- 
ference. 


XL Creed of the Social Reform Movement in India. 

That this Conference, while welcoming the increased interest in 
social matters visible all over the country, is of opinion that the time 
has now come for defining the creed of the Social Reform movement 
in India and considers that the aim and ideal of this movement 
should be the promotion of social purity and the basic principles of 
liberty, equality and brotherhood in order to bring about social re- 
construction by doing away with all artificial distinctions based on 
birth, caste, colour, sect or sex and that this ideal should be the 
creed of the Social Reform movement in India. 

III. Social Unification, 

That this Conference is strongly of opinion that the progiess of 
the country in all directions depends upon perfect harmony and 
union among the various communities in India who form the bulk of 
the Indian population and urges upon the leaders of all the commu- 
nities to inculcate into the minds of the people the spirit of mutual 
toleration and of 'give and take* in matters social and religious, in 
nr-Hiar fn Tpal soclal uQification. 
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IV. Abolition of Caste. 

That in the opinion of this Conference the caste system as it 

revails In the Hindu commnnitv constitutes a serious obstacle to 
le growth of a sound social, political and industrial life and as such 
1 antagonistic to a true national uni tv. This Conference, therefore, 
el comes the efforts made bv various castes to amalgamate the sub- 

but it urges upon all the Social Reform Associations in the 
ountry as also upon individual reformers the necessity of sustained 
adeavours to consciously adopt and persevere in a course of conduct 
j.lculated eventually to obliterate all caste distinctions. 

V. Removal of Untotich ability. 

(t) That in the opinion of this Conference nntouchability of 
fie so-called depre'ised classes is a stigma on our society and there- 
3re it very strongly exhorts each man and woman to make an earn- 
st effort to completely remove the same by extending to them all 
Lvic rights and privileges. 

{«) That this Conference further appeals to all the public 
odies and institutions maintained on public funds to throw open 
heir doors fully to depressed classes and remove all traces of 
ntouchabilitv. 

(3) That this Conference congratulates the last Bombay Legis- 
itive Council for passing a resolution recommending the removal of 
ntouchabilitv from public wells and Dharmashalas and congratu- 
lies especially Dr. Paranipve on his admirable efforts for uplifting 
he depressed classes and removing nntouchability from public 
chools. 

VI. Social Evils. 

(0 That this Conference takes this opportunity of heartily en- 
orsing the action ^aken by the last Legislative Assembly in raising 
he age of consent to extra-marital connexion to eighteen years, and 
astructs its Secretaries to forward the considered opinion of this 
Jonference to the hon'b^e the Home Member. 

(2) That this Conference welcomes the legislative measures 
gainst Prostitution taken in Burma. Bengal and Bombay, but con- 
tders that they fall short of the requirements of the situation. 

h) That this Conference urges the adoption of the general 
>»*i'nriple that to make mouev out of the vice of other people must he 
aade a criminal offence, and believes that such adoption would cut 
t the root not only of prostitution, but likewise of Gambling, 
)rnnkenn<»«!s. Drug-addiction and all other vices which are now in- 
ireasingly in process of being commercialized. 

VII. Intercaste Marriages. 

(1) That this Conference places on record its sense of thankful* 
less to Dr. H. S Gout for his strenuous efforts in successfully pilot- 
Dg the special marriage bill through the Legislative Assembly and 
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f« having thus secured Ubart7 of consdeaoe to thosi wbo <»o in Mr 

iater-oasta marriaeie. ° 

( 2 ) That this Conference urejes upon the memhers of the n-w 

V' to introduce another bill for validatia<» inter- 
caste marrias'e amon® Hindus who want to adhere to the existin'* 
Hindu marriaa-e custom and want to maintain the present relieious 
rites ia the celebration of marriage. ' ^ 

VIII, Widow Re-marriage. 

that this Conference, while noting with satisfaction the grow- 
ing sytnpathv' of the general public for the cause of widow marriage 
and the increasing number of widow marriages in some of the castes 
in which widow marriage is prohibited by custom, express regret at 
the fact that actual progress of this cause is very slow and earnestly 
appeals to the educated classes to give uo their indifference and 
apathy and strongly urges upon the Social Reformers the necessity 
of pushing forward this cause by opening a vigorous propaganda to 
remove the wrong notions about widow re-marriage and to convince 
the public of the higher ideal of the married life. 

IX. Abolition of Early Marriage. 

That this Conference is of opinion that the minimum age of 
marriage for boys and girls should be respectively 2t and t 8 and 
believes that the time has come to pass legislation preventing child-* 
marriages, and therefore urges Social Reformers to educate public 
opinion and to agitate for securing suitable legislation to prevent 
child marriages. 

X. Education of Women. 

That this Conference records its satisfaction at the progress 
which the education of women in this country is making, though 
with varying rates in different provinces, and "Istrongly urges upon 
the attention of the public, the legislative bodies and their responsi- 
ble ministers, the need for making strenuous efforts for the spread of 
education and general knowledge among women by means of regular 
schools, home classes, lectures &c. and has great pleasure in record- 
ing its appreciation of the useful work done by several institutions 
in this direction. 

XI. The Uplift of Aboriginals. 

This Conference requests all Social Reformers to direct their 
attention to the social, economic and civic uplift of aboriginal forest 
and gipsy tribes, such as Bhils, Kaliparajs, Goads, and Santalsand 
start missions for such work. 

XII. Women's Property Rights. 

This Conference is of opinion that the rights and privileges of 
women should be enlarged and placed on a fair and equitable basis 
and suggests the early adoption of legislative measures in that behalf % 
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XIII. Direction of Charity, 

That this Conference is of opinion that mis-directed charity even 
ongh made in the name of religion is a demoralising factor of 
eat seriousness and that pahlic opinion must, therefore, be system- 
ically educated to aHer ^he existing system, the objective of real 
larity being equipping the helpless to carrv on the battle of life 
a spirit of self-reliance. The Conference is further of ooinion that 
order to cultivate self-reliance, helpless people who reallv are the 
)ject of chanty, should be taught domestic industries. It further 
msiders that measures may be introduced to demand the regular 
iblication of audited accounts and report of charitable institutions 
hich are the creations of charitable trusts. Tt further considers 
lat if necessary demand be made eventually for legislation to 
us efiect, 

XIV, Franchise To Women, 

This Conference is of opinion that since the removal of civic or 
>dal disabilities under which women labour can never fullv be 
thieved as long as they are disenfranchised , this Conference is of 
pinion that suffrage must be extended to women on the same con- 
tions as to men. 


XV* Infant welfare and Maternity Care. 

This Conference, looking to the present rate of mortality that 
revaiis amongst the infants of the country, which is not only high 
s compared with that in other civilised countries, but a great 
itrinsic loss to the future resources, of the country, and which is 
ttributable to causes which are to a great extent preventable, re- 
Dmmends that : — 

(t) Steps may be taken in each province by the leading social 
workers, to establish Infant Welfare Centres and Maternity Clinics 
t important centres, with a view to afford relief and to educate 
ublic opinion on the all-important questions of the proper caring 
f infants and very young children and of maternity care. 

(a) Steps may be taken to organise the work of training suitable 
romen as mid-wives and nurses at the more important hospitals in 
ach province so as to bring trained assistance in maternity cases 
Lud for nursing sick children witliin the easy reach of the general 
population, both rural and urban. 

XVI. Abolition of Anti-social Customs and Practices. 

This Conference protests emphatically against the continuance 
f such anti-social customs and practices as wasteful wedding expen- 
iture, dowry and purdah systems. 

XVII. Appointment of Secretaries, 

This Conference appoints Mr, G. K. Devadhar and Mr, D, G* 
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as Secretaries lor the National Social Conference till the next 

Conierc^^^* XV ill. Executive Committee, 


rr \ ' ConCerence resolves that an Executive Committee consis- 
^ President of the Conference, the Secretaries of this Con- 
tingoitue General Secretaries of the National Conference 

teience an laciies and gentlemen mentioned do consti- 

together executive of the National Social Ctnler- 

tute on propaganda for social refoim during the 

snce to c undertake to start a network ol local 

.orthcoming y arrange meetings and deputations &c., and to take 
organization , be necessary in the interest of this work, 

such other s i .^^3 ^bat the Committee be empowered to collect 

XlX. Abolition of Hereditary Services. 

Conference is of opinion that a Legislative measure provi- 
. aboUtion of hereditary services m viUages be placed on 
SShte booh as early as possible. 

XX. Rural Improvement. 


...u- r^nfPTenco is of opinion that the cause of lodal refoim has 
anSable advance in rural parts, so as to bring them 
not advanced urban population for real progress. This 

n a line witn uraes on the (government and the people the need 

:onfetenoe. to^foie. n^easuies and for providing adequate 

or adoptmo pi ^ laiprovement of these rural classes. Ihis 
aaimes tor ino ai ^ ^ atiend, to give their unstinteu 

:onterence.lur^re^or^^P^^P^^^^^^ Education VUlago 

lapport ^“5; “ ration, Sanitation, Agricunure and Cottage Indus- 
bSHu iSSs and thus promote the social tNoll-bemg of tU 



THIRD (36TH) SESSION OP THE 

All—!ndia Social Conference 

UOOANADA—^BTH. DECEMBEU 1923 

The bigger Social Conference in connection .with the AlMndia gatherings 
Cocanaaa was held at the latter place on iliSSth. December l925withbir 
idasive Aiyer as the President. 

The following is the welcome address of Sjt. A. Somanatharao 
hairman, Reception Commutee of the 35ih Indian National Social Con- 
rence, held during the Congress week at Cocanada 

On behalf of the Reception Committee of the Indian National 
Dciai Conierence i ofer yon a hearty welcome. You all know the 
inject lor which we have met here. We have come to deliberate 
pon the evils that have crept into our society and to adopt such 
tasures as to see them eradicated as . oon as possible. It is a 
icred duty ; as such, it should be approached and performed with 
rolound aevotionai sincerity. 

The evils are : — 

Child marriages : — By these child marriages the children begin 
) entertain the iaea of husband and wife when they are quite young 
id thus they become pcrmaturely mature. These marriages come 
. the way ot their development both physical and mental. These 
arnages proauce child-mothers, these mothers necessarily produce 
eaklings as they have neither sufficient space in their wombs for 
le development of their children nor sufficient milk to suckle them, 
be duties oi mothers are multifarious and the moulding ot the 
laracter of children mostly depends upon them. A child-mother 
ill not be able to discharge her duties as she has not sufficient 
iportumty to develop herself. Child-marriages produce chiid- 
idows also, is there a more heinous crime than to call a poor 
did a widow ? One who is not prepared to shed a tear at the 
jpioiabic condition of these poor child-widows is not a man ; and 
essed are they who try their best to relieve the distress of these 
}Ox widows. 

Cases of mortality in child-birth and infants are enormously 
creasing on account of these child-marriages. Cases of abortion 
xd infanticide or homicide are of common occurrence. To put a 
op to ail these evils, ue shall have to encourage post-puberty and 
idow marriages, in my opinion, no girl under ro and no boy 
ider should be married. 

ftiariiage is a sacred institution. It is meaht fot the productioh 
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of good ^ progeny ; for which men and women must be 

iuUy developed both mentally and physically beiore they marry. 

Caste.— Caste is producing unnecessary animosities. The best 
antidote to this is the mtrocluction ol intcr-dming and inter- 
maruages. There must be as many occasions as possible for cosmo- 
politan dinners ; and we should ^ao see that caste does not come 
in tJae way of selection of nusband auci wife. 

1 am glad that these conferences are arranging cosmopolitan 
dinners and 1 hope all the sincere advocates of reform will take part 
ia the one to be arranged here also. ^ 


Dowry system :-—l his evil is not only ruining many families 
but also creating hatred instead of love between husband and wife, 
if the sphere of selection is widened by introducing intcr^marriages 
I think, this evil may decrease to a great extent. ' 

Drink:— Every religion forbids it. Every drunkard knows 
the evil result of it. But still he persists in it. When once it takes 
root, It is very difficult to eradicate it. Let us not waste more 
energy in preaching to those that are already addicted to it; bat 
let us see that the young ones who are not yet initiated into it do 
not go in for it. Public drunkards may be approached and in some 
cases may be brought round also ; but tncce are some secret or 
private drunkards whom it is not possible either to approach or to 
reproach or to preach to. God only can redeem these enlightened 
drunkards. 


Devadasees or Dancing girls ; — To have a separate institution 
for prostitution is simply shameful to our nation, it must be dis- 
couraged under any circumstances. There is already a spirit oi 
revolt m the community itself, it is our duty to Ian this fire of 
enthusiasm in them and to help them in their endeavours to 
regenerate. 

Depressed classes Our inhuman ill-treatment of these classes 
is our highest crime. We have sinned to an enormous degree. We 
shall have to make amends for it. Let us see that they are well 
educated and enter every honourable profes:>ioa freely. Let us 
shake hands with them. 


The Presidential Address 

the President, Sir T. Sadasiva Aiyar, then delivered a lengthy address* 
in the course of which he said 

Preliminary Statements* 

Some preliminary statements might be made to clear the ground. 
Though this is called the Indian JSational bociai Confefence, its 
origin and h story indicate that large questions like prison reform, 
treatment of criminals, reform of penal laws, co-operative move- 
ments, work in slums^ amelioration of the condition of factory anti 
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her labourers, sanitary reform, mass education, child welfare, etc,, 
e not intended to be dealt with m the Conitrence except inaiiectiy 
Ld incidentally, 'ihe great M. G. Ranade who is the father of this 
)nference movement nas taid lep-.atecUy that it was imposbible lo 
ace the great beneficial movements oi relorm, scCiai, political 
Ligious, and moral into water-tight compartments. We are living 
a divine universe in which the vibration caused by even the falling 
a pin spreads to and afiects every point in the universe up to the 
termost circumference, the whole being vibrant with God's One 
fe. 

Purpose of the Conference. 

For all practical purposes, however, it might be stated that these 
louferenccs aie intended to deal with the reforms nccessaiy in the 
evailing sociai^cusioms and institutions of the Hindu section of the 
ipuiation of India and not with larger questions dealt with in Con- 
rences like the Social VVorkeis' Conference recently held in Bombay 
tder the presidentship of Dr. Annie Besant. 

Thus the title “Indian National" is somewhat misleading, 
viis existing in the social institutions of our Mussalman brothers 
id sisters or our Christian brothers and sisters aie not considered or 
;ait with in these Conferences. To speak frankly, these corn- 
unities would probably consider it an impertinence on our part if 
5 allude to the evils m their social institutions, customs and manners, 
.ougn eminent Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians have been 
tending these leally Hindu Conferences as friendly visiiors and a 
w of ihcm might have even spoken therein. Tne name “ AU- 
idia Hindu cocial Insiitutions ivcjorm Conference " wou^d therefore 
5 a less misleading though a more cumbrous name than the present 
le. 

Our Work. 

Our work then is usually narrowed down to the consideration of 
.e following questions : — 

I. The problem of Hindu castes. 

The problem of the uplift of Hindu women, 

3, The problem of purity in food and drink and sex-reiation 
uong Hindus, 

4, The problem connected with foieign travel of Hindus of the 
i*cailed higher castes and 

5, The problem of the Hindu Depresst^d Clashes, including the 
:oblem of their right to join in communal Hindu worship in tern* 
es. 

Before dealing with these five question^ in order, I think it my 
ity to remember those who belonged to the Guru Parampara in 
ds movement and who have left the physical plane of existence, 
aja Kam Mohoa Roy is our first Guru in this movement, as in all 
thcr reform movements. Hu has been described thus by Dr. Anni^ 
esaut ; 
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'^That esfctaordinary spirit of fire and 3 teel, whose heroic courage 
faced alone the dread and then unbroken force of Hindu orthodoxs 
afld planted the seed of freedom, the seed destined to grow into a 
spreading tree, the leaves of which are for the healing of the nation. 
He strove to bring his countrymen back to the purity of ancient 
Hinduistttt and I0 this end he directed all his strength. He was the 
first Indian to grasp the inter-dependence of the four lines of Indian 
progress.— religious. educaHonal, social and political. He is the 
father of Modern India.** 

A few of the other Hindus in this Guru Parampara are 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, I^^war Chandra Vidvasagar, Sasipad 
Bannerjee, Raghunath Rao. Veeresalingam Panthulu, Vivekananda 
and TiT. G. Chandavarkar. Of course, the Guru Parampara did not 
begin with Raja Ram Mohan Rov, but with the Lord Sri Krishna 
Himself, and was continued throuih the Lord Buddha, and <=iaints 
and Sages of the Bhakti School including both Vaishnavaites and 
Saivites. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was. however, the first Hindu in 
modern times to rc-awaken the movement which had gone into almost 
a dead sleep from the middle of the i8th century. 

Tribute to late Sir N. Chandavarkar. 

I cannot, however, begin this address without adverting to the 
heavy loss sustained by the Reform movement through the pa’^slng 
away of that supremely cultured and d(f»voutly religious philan- 
thropist, Sir Narayana Cbandavarkar. He has gone to his well- 
earned rest in preparation for even more strennou*? work in a new 
body for our sacred cause and for our Motherland. His example is 
a shining light to us. 

The work of the various Social Reform societies and organiza- 
tions during the past year is al^o usually reviewed in the beginning 
of the President's address, I felt that I was wholly unequal to 
perform that duty. Fortunately my old and esteemed friend, the 
main-stay of our movement after Sir N. Cbandavarkar, Mr. K. 
Natarajan has, in the issue of the Indian Social Reformer of the 
lith December 1923 enumerated the activities which have taken 
place during the year. The article is headed Principal Social 
Reform events in 1923." 1 beg that that article might be treated as an 
appendix to this address The activities of organisations like the 
Bbarata Samaj at Advar (to which I shall refer again later on) and 
of the communal organisations like those under the leadership of the 
Thecya Narayana Guru Swami of Malabar are not included in the 
article. But the fault is that of the leaders of these organisations who 
do not ad v?Ttize themselves sufficiently and who do not send their 
reports to the Secretaries of the All-India Social Reform Conference 
as they ought to have done. 

Caste. 

I shall now first take up the question of caste. You will excuse 
me if I have felt it tny duty to use strong language in connection 
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with tMs subject? Armstrong said in bis Essay on Charles Brad, 

laugh 

** The mellifluous flow of gentle speech will not always arouse 
the sleepers or prick the sluggards to activity 

That the allegory of the Purusha Sukta should be taken literally 
shows how religion has become materialised and how instead of 
spirituali'ing matter and form, we have degraded religion itself Into 
materialism. "Scholars are practically unanimous in asserting that 
the book of Daniel is an allegory". It is but one instance of many 

which might be given to show bow fundamentally critical scbolarl 
ship has modified the old view of Scripture. The authority of the 
Bible remains. It is indeed enhanced, because Scripture is read 
in the light of modern knowledge. In this country, however, even 
English-educated Indians are mostly imbued with the unhistorical 
spirit of fossilised Pandits. As a class we lack the spirit of higher 
criticism, We continue in the Vakyartha,— interpretative and argu- 
mentative stage of mediaeval hair-splitting, narrowness and litera- 
lism. The caste system as it exists now is rigid, lacking in flexibility, 
wooden, mechanical, ante*diluvian, and unadapted to modern condi- 
tions of the day. The system as it exists to day has to pass'away. It was, 
when first established, natural, and promoted the true, the good, and 
the beautiful forseve^al centuries in the limited area and under thepecu- 
liar conditions existing in the particular sphere in which it was establi- 
shed by Lord Vaivaswata Mann, but it has now become a danger and 
menace to progress. The name of Brabmana and Sudra has very 
largely ceased to note the Brahmana or Sudra qualities or occupa- 
tions or character. To use the name Brahmana or Sudra to desig- 
nate a Hindu has become now very misleading, when we have now 
Brabmana Abkari contractors, Brahmana perjurers, Brahmana 
land-holders (Bhu-Vaisyasl, Brahmana merchants and usurers 
fVanijya and Kuseeda Vaisyas), Sudra Executive Councillors, 
Sudra Rajahs and Zamindars, Sudra educational and religious 
preachers and professors, like our respected Dewan Bahadur K, 
Venkatara+nam Naidu or Bhagavan Das or S r J. C. Bose; I know 
some Brahmana usurer who grind the faces of the poor and suck the 
life-blood of the poor like vampires, who kill by starvation whole 
families by their extortions and who are yet in the odour of ortho- 
doxy and merely talk of 'Ahimsa* and 'Advaitism.* This real varna 
SAMKARA, — ^mnch worse than the mere blood samkara, which Arjuna 
rather foolishly thought was so very bad that he was prepared to 
abandon his temperamental Kshattriya duty, himself thus creating 
a much worse samkara, that is, the possession of one kind of charac- 
ter and the performance of a wholly different kind of duty, — is not at 
all exceptional in these days, as pretented by some English-educated 
reactionary Hindus, Exceptions are said to prove a rule, but when 
the exceptions become fairly numerous, they either eat up the rule 
or the rule has to be radically modified in statement from its origi- 
nal form. 
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Surely when the names of leaditis: and snccessfal Hindu teachers 
of science, religion, or morality in modern times have to be mention- 
ed the names of Keshab Chundra Sen, Vivekananda. Sir T. C Bose 
Sit P. C. Ray, Saint Gandhi. Professor Venkataratnaoa, Saint Rama' 
lin^aswami, Babn Bhagivan Das and others too numerous to men- 
tion, all non-brahmins by birth, come spontaneously to our lipg, and 
to argue that these are rare exceptions shows an utter lack of true 
perspective and common-sense. We are in the ‘Kali Yuga' and the 
forms of our institutions have to be modified as directed in our 
Shastras themselves in the light of the Plan of ‘Iswara', and the goal 
of human evolution. We know that the Lord Himself has changed 
the glorious colour of His outer body into white, red, yellow, and 
tUie in order to accomodate Himself to the different environments 
and circumstances prevailing in the 4 different Yuga cycles. 

Hence also in the Uttara Ramayana, it is clearly said that mere 
birth as Sudra does not disqualify a man in the Kali Yuga for 
practising any kind of tapas (study, meditation, austerity and sacri- 
fice). The Maha-Bbarata says, “ Not births, not samskaras. not 
study of the Vedas, not ancestry are causes of Brahminhood, 
Conduct alone is verily the cause thereof/' Manu says, “ As a 
wooden elephant, as a leathern deer, such is the unlearned Brahmin. 
The three are only names. The Brahmana who does not follow his 
duty of learning and teaching religion, but follows other professions 
ceases to be a Brahmana in that very life. The Sudra by birth 
becomes a Brahmana and the Brahmana a Sudra by his conduct. 
Know the same rule to apply to him who is born of a Kshatriya or 
aVaisya. It is conduct that makes them, not birth.” I do not 
think that even a hundred Hindus in the British. Madras Province 
deserve to be classed as real Brahmanas, There are about 33 
millions of Hindus in the Madras Presidency excluding the Native 
States. Brahmanas by presumed birth are less than i J millions in 
number. Those who have given out their profession according to 
the Census report as teaching or service in temple«i or other religious 
work vary between 5 per cent among Uriya Brahmanas and 15 pec 
cent among Malabar Brahmanas. Thus about i| lakhs may be 
taken as Brahmanas by profession according to their own estimate^ 
But these include cooks and menial servants in temples, purohita 
and Panchagam Brahmins, who mispronounce the mantras whose 
meaning they do not know, and who are more beggars by profession 
than servants of religion. Of teachers, most are elementary and 
lower school teachers who have bargained for their remuneration 
anl are therefore really Vaisyas of a low class. It is only those who 
have taken the vow of poverty and of control of the senses and the 
mind, who never retain out of voluntary presents made to them 
more than is necessary for 10 days' maintenance for themselves, 
their wives and children and their pupils, who selflessly teach all 
those who approach them seeking knowledge, it is only those 
teachers and scientists by profession who have taknn the Yagnika 
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Diksha of self-sacrifice aad service that are entitled to be classed as 
Brahmanas and they cannot be more than loo in number in the 
Madras Presidency and many of them are not Brahmanas bv 
birthj 

Our Ancestry. 

We are all descended from the first or Swayambbu Manu, each 
iSncceeding Manu being the descendant of the previous Manu, who 
established His own distinct race. We, Aryans, are descenclanis of 
ihe fifth or Vaivasvata Manu. who Himself was descended from 
Chakshusha Manu, who founded the 4th root-race now represented 
by the Chinese, the Burmese, and the Japanese. Hence we are aU 
Manavas and are brothers of one blood. The blind stupidity, which 
i.s(nore!s etnnology and history, which forgets the clear statement in 
all the Puranas that there was no caste originally, that the easie 
system was introduced for the first time in the Treta Yngaon 
account of the necessities of that ay:e and of the succeeding Dwapara 
Yuga and the clever, disingenuous obscurantism which interprets 
allegorial and figurative language literally in order to bolster up 
later rotten customs and superstitions should be treated with con- 
tempt by all of us. All the really devout sages and saints even in 
the later ages have uniformly said that only character, temper- 
ament, faculty, aptitude, special talent and ordinary profession have 
to be looked to for finding out the real caste of a person in the KaH 
Yuga. The great majority of the modern Madrasi Hindus are 
Vaisyas by temperament and profession and it is absurd to call 
them either Brahmanas or Sudras. As Vaisyas we are all entitled 
to Upanayana, Gayatri and the title of Dwijas. Mudaliars, Pillais, 
Naidus, Kammas, Reddies, lyers, Iyengars, Paos, and Acharyas are 
almost all Vaisyas and yet some so-called Brahmanas have insti- 
gated the Mattadhipatis (a profe.ssional class of so-called aanya'is 
who have been created in the mediaeval degenerate ages) to issue 
Shrimukhams denying the status of Vaisyas even to our brothers of 
the Komutti community, most of whom undoubtedly bv temper- 
ament and profession and by tbeir liberal charitable use of wealth, 
like the late Cunnan and Ramanujam Che tty brothers, are pre- 
eminently entitled to be caUed Vaisyas, while most of the so-called 
Brahmanas, who are Bhu-Vaisyas (land-owners) or Vanijya Vaisyas 
( traders, capitalists, and usurers) trading as vakils, clerks and 
Government servants, sometimes on their intelligence, are only bad 
Vaisyas. 

Sudras. 

The number of Madrasi Hindus who could properly be designated 
as Sudras is probably less than 2 millions out of 33 millions. The 
terra “Sudra"' has got, as usual with many words, a higher and a 
lower meaning. In its higher meaning, it means an unselfish servant, 
and the Lord Mahadeva and a pupil who served his Guru with 
absolute devotion have been invoked and addressed by the honour- 
ed title of ' Sndra'' in the Sciiptures, In its lower and common 
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ine signifies a * tamasic' person without any initiative and 
^h^^could do only manual, uninteLigent, unskilled work for wages 
h n hunger impels him or desire tor personal pleasures goads him, 
compelled as a serf or as a slave to work. Such Sudtas by 
t^moeramental caste are now very lew. As 1 have said already, 
Hindus are now Vaisyas by caste; by race, Hindus of all castes, 
no caste except a lew dying hill tribes, belong to the first sub- 
^^ceof the filth Root- Race, that is, the Hindu sub-race of the Aryan 
i<oot-i<ace. Ror at lease ten thousand yeais, during the plastic 
nod of human life (seven to fourteen years) and till deaiii the 
irvan Culture Samskara has been affecting all Hindu Indians. "J'h'o 
Hindu lacial features ol us all have been moulded theieby into the 
Mvan type, even the features of those few who have not got much 
^vsical Aryan blood (by mter-niarriagea etc.) in their bodies, lo 
'ail a person like my respected Itjends A. Govmda Pillai, Retired 
ludge of Invandrum (the Grand Old Man of that State), or Sir 
Sankaran JNair (whose features are much more typically Aryan 
than that of most of the birth Brahmanas whom i know), to 
call such persons Sudras id ridiculously absurd and insulting, and 
vet 1 was shocked 10 learu, when 1 was in Travancoie, that when a 
Nair gentleman gets into the witness box iu a Court cf Justice, he 
is described as budra in the deposit.on statement. Many, even of 
the depressed classes like Pu lay as and Paray as must be classed as 
Vaisyas by temperament and protessien, as 1 find that in the Census 
Keport in Madras, out ot 1,000 Pariahs, Panchamas, about 3';o arc 
land-owners or cultivating tenauts (not mere agricultural labourejs) 
or mdepenUent breeders ol cattle. All these 370 are ei.au ed to be 
taught the Gayatn Mantui and those who (icuicate themselves lo be 
co-workers with the Lord (who 1 the embcdirneut ol sacrifice and the 
gieatest sacnficer) transcend Caste. 1 believe with Mr. C. P. 
Andrews (a uue Brahiriana) that line spiiitnaJity ol huinbio sed" 
sacrifice might be aibcovei ed among the persecuted and the pees: 
indian masses in a larger dcgiee tnan among the richer cJasics and 
castes, the Lord Chiist having exprcKscd vciy strongly, two thousancn 
years ago, that atla^ument to riches is the greatest obstacle to 
spiritual progress. It goes without saying that ail the four caste*, i 
are necessary for the orderly workuuj; ol luunan society exc jpt m 
tte Tretayuga when simple homogeneity rcigued for long pciiodi ., 
There are different powers ^nd talents predominating in euch of Uir. 
four castes and a such ers and talents should be employee' 
nrimarily for serving the wuoie social fabric. But the Lajasi^^i 
(luaiuy of ambiiion and greed overpowers hun .m beings, and whctt 
during a particular peiiou or amidst particular ciiviioiiuientf;., 
talents and powei s of a particular caste are most in need in tlv.'. 
society, that caste takes advantage of its temporary highei' irn- 
portfeUice and uses its opportun’^y to impose a tyrannical yoke Oi 
the other castes and ines to perpoiuate its tyrai.-ny by iniigiiilyni , 
the importance of its own physical heredity far beyond its legit ima! ' 
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scope. The Brahmanas whose scientific knowledge of Nature's 
Divine Forces (Devas) was required in the ice-age to break up vntra- 
galciers for the production of ram and for the increase of agricultural 
produce and for releasing fertilising streams in the Himalayan vallevs 
where the Aryan First sub-race then resided, became tyrannical and 
terrorised all o^ber castes by the use of their scientific knowledge 
The tyrannical Jihrigu Clan was then almost exierminatcd by the 
Lord, and this is allegorically represented as the cutting off of the 
head of Bhrigu's wife (who was producing asuric Brahmanas from 
her womb) by Vishnu's Charka. 

Kshatxriyas. 

Again, the Kshattriyas with their military power become tyran- 
nical and claimed Divine Hereditary Eights to oppress their subjects 
and used their power against even harmless ascetic Brahmanas. 
They were destroyed for 21 generations by Parasurama, a minor 
Avatara. The Brahmanas then prospered again and as usual, be- 
came tyrannical in their turn, grasped even the ruling power (which 
did not properly belong to them), and hence Parasurama was over- 
powered by Rama Avatar, and the Rakshasa Brahmanas under the 
Sama-Vedic Brahmana tyrant, Ravana^ were largely destroyed. Sri 
Krishna destroyed tyrannicai kings like Jarasandha, Kamsa and 
Sishupala by scores and brought about the defeat or destruction of 
greedy and powerful Brahmanas like Drona and Aswathama, but 
even those whose bodies were struck oft by the Lord were dealt with 
thus by Him for their own ultimate good, because the good Lord who 
made us, He made and loveth all. 

In this age of Kali-competition and strife w-e have to work foi 
the future, the coming Krita Yuga of one caste, the caste 01 co-opera- 
tive help, equality and simplicity. The Tamil woman-Saint, Auvayar 
therefore laid down that as preparation lor the Krita Yuga, there 
should be only two castes in the Kaliyuga, the higher caste oi “Ittar'S 
tile caste of self-sacrificers, servers and givers, and the lower caste of 
‘•idadar”, of selfish graspers and enjoyers. The grasping and ex- 
communicating Thambirans and other Mattadhipathis (barring of 
course the few excepiions among them such as the Kuruttkoti Shan- 
karacharya and the lirupapuliyur Jnaniyar) belong to the lower of 
the two castes. The so-called Sadhus and Sanyasis of whom there 
are several lacs in India, many o? them addicted to ganja, opium and 
liquor, must of course mostly be classed as the dregs of the lower 
caste. It is, however, our duty to try to teach and organise these 
so-called Sadhus, so that they may give up their idle i/ays a^d be- 
come useful citizens of Mother India. Though the Gita mentions 4 
castes, classified according to Guna-Karma it also classifies human 
beings in the 16th Chapter into 4 classes alone, name y, those 
belonging to Daivi Sam pat, the higher caste of Laay Saint 
Auvai, and those belonging to the Asuri Sam pat, the lower caste 
Of Auvai. The present innum^tabie caste diyisigus are based on nc 
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•nriaciple except uncertain and in many cases, misleading physica 
heredity. Let us for all practical purposes recognise only the 
divisions, the relatively unselfish and the relatively seiiish. tht 
Knowers of God's Plan and the non-knowers, the followers ol r.gutc 
ous brotherlines and the worshippers of Mammon. You will lorgiv< 
me for having taken up so much of your time on this question uj 
caste status, but I have felt that on the solution of this quesliot 
depends the solution of all other questions arising out of social evils 
in Hindu society. 

Uplift of Women. 


The second of the 5 questions I have enunciated is the question 
of the uplift of Hindu women. The Hindu community is at present 
very lop-sided. Among the agricultural and labouring classes, how- 
ever, where women arc obliged to live^ in out-door labouring iiie 
almost to the same extent as men, there is greater equality of feeling 
and status between the sexes than in the so-called higher classes. 
We must take our ladies along with us in all educational, social and 
spiritual matters, not only for their benefit, but for the benefit of us 
men also, as without their help and the carrying out of their points 
of view, it is impossible to have real progress even of men alone. 
The gosha system which prevails among Hindus in Northern India 
must be abolished. On the subject of child marriage Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins writes : 

" There is also that fatal arrest of all mental development as tlie 
girl comes near 'her age', a criminal custom only equalled by its 
climax, the snatching of the girl the moment she atuins puberty, 
and tl, . forcing on her, just as she turns fourteen (and even earlier), 
of motherhood. After the age of twelve (or even 10) she is with- 
drawn from school and from then till the moment when she attains 
puberty she is confined and guarded like a prisoner, and j.-aiously 
watched for fear her mairiage (if it has not taken place already) be 
in any way interferea with. She is discouraged from learning any- 
thing, except perhaps cooking. I know cases m which even accom- 
plishments such as music are looked at askance. She is not allowed 
to move outside of her own street, hardly beyond her parent's house. 
Her compactions are limited. She gets practically no physical exer- 
cise. All but the dullest girls sufier from reduced vitality, depressed 
spirits, and much suppressed rebellion of the mind at a state oJ 
afic'’ ? which they instinciiveiy feel to be wrong and unnatural. As 
in the sacred name of religion people have been tortured and mur- 
dered, so m the holy name of c’ astity and marriJ^ge the bodies 
minds and souls of many young Muhammadan^ and caste girls 
of India are starved and dwarfed. Their bodies are deprived 
of air and motion and contact with Nature; their minds an 
denied knowledge Of books, or free human contact ; their souls an 
wounded by the repression of all their impulses towards free seif- 
expression, and by the denial of the wide experiences of life withou 
wliiciiUfe becomes meaaingless. Tbe rescl*’ is that these yo«n( 
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girls are in the worst condition possible when * custom* forces them 
into the sexual embrace of an almost unknown husband, and in an 
agony of shjmess, seif-consciousness and fear, the first-born, the 
continuer of ihe race, is conceived.*' 

Womans Qualities,. 

As Vivekananda said : ' Men are not going to raise themselves 
up, and men need only give their sympathy and should not cause 
obstruction by their tyranny." Patient endurance, sustained enthu- 
siasm and practical perseverance till the end is accomplished, are 
more seen in women than in men, as shown in the lives of Savitri 
Sita and Droupadi. The way in which my cousin, Mrs. Chandra- 
sekhara iyer, P. T. S., of Bangalore, is raising the status ot women 
in the Mysore Province by her unrivalled enthusiasm, affords a very 
good illustration of my above view as to the practical talents of 
ladies. The loth Chapter of the Gita states that women represent 
‘kshama*, patience, tenacious memory, (Smriti) and steadfast 
perseverance (Dnti) * 

Marriage. 

We may next turn to the problem of marriage. Monogamy 
must be the ideal for these modem times. The proper marriage is 
that of a man (who has completed his preliminary education) with 
an adult woman who has also finished her preliminary education on 
her own appropriate lines. The continuation of the race and the 
giving of strong and pure bodies to advan^od souls are holy acts. 
The carrying on together of social, spiritual and religious vork 
harmoniou;bly’- and better than either husband or wife could do 
separately (the man bringing his angle of vision, and '^he woman 
her slightly difierent angle oi vision, and both visions coalescing 
under a single, harmonious purpose) must be the primary object of 
marriage. The enjoyment of connubial plea ures not opp^'^ed to 
these primary dharmas is allowed by tlie Lord in merc^ . My 
learned biDther, Pandit Mahadeva Sastri, has shown by quotations 
from the Vedas and by the exposition oi tlie meaning of the seven 
steps taken together by the couple at mariiage, that the husband 
and the wile are equal partners and enter mio Uie marriage relations 
with full knowledge of their duties, Harita says : “AH sacramental 
rites for woman should be conducted with VeJic texts. Among 
women there is a two-iold distinction : those who continue to study 
the Vedas and those who mar^^y at once,'* Heroes and Rishis were 
formerly born of fully develop^"’ and educated Indian women, 
** When women were degraded by men’s selfishness and pride oi sex, 
how few heroes and no Rishis ; cause and efiect is in your powe»* to 
change.*' (Annie Besant) . Don't excuse yourself by appealing to 
misunderstood karma. “ That way madness lies," the madnes"' pro- 
ducing fatalistic indolence and stony-hearted ness, or the madness 
which indulges in wi’ ' ctions due to the hopeless despair wnich re* 
loraers with tender hea us and highly-strong nerves sometimes iali 
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jtito. Listen to the wise words of Ex- Justice, Sir John Wood- 
rofie 

'' The belief that each man and woman is a Shakti, whose newer 
of accomplishment is only limited by their wills, is a faith which will 
dispel all present weakne'='s and sloth. We shall be what we will 
to be. Each must realise himself to be frasfment of the great Shakti 

which is India, and then of the infinite Shakti on whose lap she lies 

the Mother of the Universe." 

The bride is addressed in some of the mantras : 

" Go to the house, that thou mayest be the lady of the house,’ 
As mistress of the house direct the sacrificial rites. Become thou 
urtw mv partner as thou hast paced all the seven steps with me* 
Partners we have become, as we have together passed all the 
seven steps. Th\ partnership I have gained. Apart from thee 
now I cannot live. Apart from me do thou not live. We shall 
live together: we shall will' together : we shall be a source of 
ioy each unto the other ; with mutual goodwill we shall live 
together, sharing alike all foods and powers combined. I join 
thy mind, thv actions, thy senses with mine. Be thou a loving 
queen ♦’o the fatbi*r-tn-law. a loving queen to the mother-in-law. a 
loving queen to the sister-in-law, and a loving queen to the brother- 
in-law." 

Food, Drink and Sex Relations. 

The third problem is the problem of food, drink and sex relationsj| 

Liquor containing alcohol in weak quantities may not be 
impure drink to a western body or to one of the drinking classes in 
India. But if a Mussalman, descended from progenitors who have 
followed his great religion, which absolutely prohibits the drinking 
of spirituous liquors, begins to drink, it is a very impure action for 
him. So also when a Brahmana. who from the days of the Brah- 
mana sage Bhargava Shukra has been prohibited from drinking any 
spirituous liquor, begins to indulge in alcoholic liquors, his action is 
very impure. A "Rig Vedic Mantra prohibits the drinking of impure 
liquids and the indulgence in intoxicants and stupifiers like ganjah 
or opium. Even tobacco is impure, though it is a very mild poison 
when compared with the others- Whatever increases the quantity of 
in the phvsical body or in the emotional or the infellectual 
bodv, is impure. When the gratification of the palate is made the 
first consideraHon, instead of the strengthening of the pranas, eating 
itself becomes an impure act. Whatever food increases the strength 
of the passionate nature increases the rajasic" quality and is there- 
fore impure, though not so impure as the food which increases the 
"tamasic" quality. 

Bodily Purity. 

The above principles to guide our actions being thus kept in 
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mind, ev«ry one should pjradually make his body more and more 
pure by resorting to purer food. Sudden chau8:e of diet and habit 
makes the body rebel and kick astainst the pricks, and might even 
destroy the physical organism : such suddenness should therefore be 
avoided. Alcohol, being the product of putrefaction and fermenta- 
tion, is excremental in its nature. The life in the body, in trying to 
throw ofE the poison, gets a little stimulated in the beginning, ^ust 
as. when a poison is first introduced into the blood, the white cor- 
puscles rush in to attack the intruder and are thus stimulated and 
thrown into a fever in order to throw otE the poison. But such 
stimulation is eSected at the cost of the ultimate weakening of the 
life : of the pineal gland and the pituitary especially ; as regards the 
soiritual centres of the body the action of alcohol is very pernicious. 
Those who want to get into Raja Yoga initiations ought to give up 
alcohol completely, though gradually. "If anv of the three twice- 
born classes has tasted unknowingly anything that has touched 
spirituous liquor, he must, after penance, be girt anew with the 
sacrificial thread,” (Manu) . 

Purity of Food 

“ The same principle applies to the question of the purity and 
the impurity of food. What vegetables and animal foods are impure 
is detailed in Manu and other Smritis. Some vegetables, like onions, 
do promote the tamasic tendency. Vegetables like chillies promote 
the rajasic quality. The Lord Sri Krishna in the T7th Chapter of 
the Gita has given the characferisation of the different kinds of 
foods. Stale and rotten food is tamasic. Juicy, fresh and substan- 
tial food is safctvic. As regards magnetic purity, food given in 
love or reverence is magnetically pure. A Brahamana can take 
food from his household Shudra servant who is attached to his 
master. The very fact that custom varies in different parts of 
India shows that the custom Drishti-dosbam, which is carried very 
far in the South even between men of the same caste and sect, is 
not shastric and now serves merely as an artificial producer of 
hatred and contempt. This artificial and ceremonial purity is now 
developed even at the cost of true physical sanitary and magnetic 
puritv. T have found that many of mv European brothers and 
sisters, who use soap and disinfecting liquids freely, are much -more 
pure than many orthodox Brahmans. One of these latter would 
bathe in green, chemicaVv and physically dirtv water (the impurity 
being patent to sight and smell), after he had washed the immirities 
of the teeth and other parts of his body in it, and then, would come 
along the road in ridiculous jumps instead of protecting himself from 
the street impurities by wearing clean shoes on his feet, shouting out 
to everybody to keep out of his proximity. 

All this shows the efiects of materialistic religion, which prefers 
the letter to the spirit, and prefers superstitious ceremonial purity to 
real purity. Bhaktas, from Prahlada downwards, have tried to kill 
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these absurdities. They introduced the principle that in the 
temples there is no drishtidosham or Panktidosham. as the pare food 
ofiered to God. though touched and seen by brother devotees of 
different birth-castes, is puro. But this rule did not. iva'ln*— -’4 
leayeq the actions of people in thw own homes/ 


Prostitution 

The social evil has become very bad in all civilised countries and 
especially in towns. The expedient in Hindu society of liavla^ a 
separate prostitute class (rigidly regulated, however, till recentlv bv 
their own caste rules and regulations) has now become aTiti'ai!a*''*d 
and useless. The problem is a very hard one to solve. Knowledge 
is the great purifier* as the Gita says. The squeamishness and cott- 
cealment indulged in as regards these matters merely leads to 
hypocrisy, pharisism, secret vices and evils, which it is considered 
not decent even to refer to. The Upanayana ceremony and the 
Brahmacharva system have now become wooden, mechanical and 
soul-less. The Boy Scout and Girl Guides system is, I am sure, the 
result of inspiration, and if it is made to prevail universally in India, 
the Brahmacharya Ashrama can be revived in the true spirit, thou<Th 
of course not in the mere letter; purity of thoughts, actions, desires 
and speech being one of the ideals of the Scout movement required 
to be carried out in daily practice. May the Lord give us the 
strength of mind to tackle this problem of social evil properbr. I 
feel myself too weak in knowledge and experience to ofier any final 
solution. Very patient and prolonged consideration by several wise 
men and women sitting in councQ is required for the solution of such 
a knotty problem. The solution attempted of old of having a 
separate caste of prostitutes has now become useless and enlightened 
conscience revolts against condemning persons to a life-long degraded 
status and profession merely because they were born in a degraded 
caste. I am glad to say that in South India several members of 
dancing girl community itself, especially in the District of Coim- 
batore, are taking steps to abolish the caste custom dedicating their 
girls to a life of shame. Marriage of such girls is now very common. 
The very wise legislative enactment, which will commemorate for 
ever Dr. Gour*s name, has also given facilities to men of other castes 
taking girls and women of this community as their lawful wives. In 
this connection I wish that Courts of Justice remember that law is 
organized common-sense. It is surely not common sense to indulge 
in the absurd fiction that dancing girl prostitutes obtain minor girls 
from, their parents or pick up orphan girls and adopt them for the 
purpose of obtaining spiritual benefit for themselves and their anc^** 
tors, and that even plural adoptions, if there is a custom, are valid. 
Is legislation the only remedy and are courts bound to perpetuate 
the horrid custom of adoption of minors by prostitute ? We know 
that if legislation is attempted, the attempt is usually over-borne by 
theory: f' Great Hindu spiritual religion is being attacked sacri- 
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letj’oiisly*'* Tills same cry was raised by the hyper-orthodox Hindus 
when our great patriot, the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastry, 
brought his bill to declare the validity of post-puberty marriages. 

The Depressed Glasses 

I now come to the last problem, that of the Depressed or sup- 
pressed classes. The getting of purity by temporary exclusiveness 
Is not infceaied for yourself alone, but that you may ultimately share 
it with those who are not so pure. If you are alwavs afraid of 
catching impurity from morning till we go to bed, looking as you 
walk down the streets at everv fellow creature whether he will 
pollute you by coming nearer than the prescribed distance; your 
whole nature gets much more impure bv this perpetual fear and 
thought of impurity, and even your physical bodies cannot preserve 
any puritv except false ceremonial purity. When purity bcomes 
wholly self-centred, when a woman draws away the hem of her 
garments order not to be polluted by the touch of a fallen sister, or 
when a Brahmana shouts out to a Pariah in anger not to come near 
him, the mental and moral impurity they acquire by their fear, 
contempt and anger is much fouler then the smaU physical purity 
which th‘=‘y miy temporarily retain by their exclusiveness. The 
Lords of Karma will probably make them in their next birth to be 
born among the classes whom they were always thinking of through 
the fear of being polluted by their contact — ^both the Brahmanas and 
the non-Brahmanas having incurred a lot of bad karma bv their 
treatment of the Depressed Classes. Until they wipe it out by self- 
sacrificing good karma, the nation cannot rise up. Irrationalityi 
blasphemy and sacrilege cannot go further than when we find an 
orthodox Hindu, who is willing to shake hands with a man of the 
Depressed Classes who has turned Christian or Mussalman, but who 
would not allow a b, a* b. l., pious, public-spirited, altruistic TMya 
who is really Brahmana by character and conduct and cleaner in 
habits than the ordinary Brahmana, to go along a public road 
bounded by temple wall or bound of bis caste-people' *5 tank, I have 
no doubt that the priests of such a temple have in many cases driven 
out the higher Devas who once existed within it, as such higher 
Devas cannot approve of such outrageous conduct. 

Our H'ndu Depressed Classes are far superior to similar classes 
in Western lands as they are not at all brutal and as they have, ss a 
claf?s, no ill-feeling of vindictiveness for past injuries. As they very 
easily learn the value of truths like karma and re-incarnation, and 
the value of devotion and education, work for their uplift is much 
more easy and pleasant than similar work in W^^stern countries. 

Is it not the duty of so-called Brahmins and sadhus, is it not the 
duty of Temple organizations. Mutt organizations, to tackle the ques- 
fion of the uplift of the suppressed classes, of woman, of universal 
education ? I know that an orthodox Hindu looks upon me as too 
harsh in my criticisms of the existing Temples and Mutt viewed as a 
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whole. Butwhut does my esteemed friend Rao Bahadat C S 
Snbramaniam, who is generally acknowledged to be a sober, moderi 
ate, acnte thinker, say about these Temples and Mutts in his commu- 
nication published at page 10 of the "New India” paper of 17th 
December 1923 ? That the religious endowments require a strict 
control and that there is waste of large sums of money by immoral 
and semi-literate men in Kashayam and by lay trustees in Sonth 
India is well-known. That Mutts should not be without some sort 
of control may readily be admitted ; that misappropriation, misuse 
and malversation of mutt-funds should be brought under control, 
no one in his senses living in this Tanjoro District can object to. 
That these Mutts and Teniples are fostering as eSeotive a set of un- 
sotupulous men as ever existed under one single denomination, there 
can be no doubt.” The talent lying latent among the suppressed 
classes and which could be used for India’s uplift is very great. I 
have found artistic and musical talent more prevalent among them 
than among the so-called higher classes. The administrative talent 
shown by the Captain of the winning team in the last Bombay Quad- 
rangular Tournament (the captain being a member of the Depressed 
Classes) was an eye-opener to us. The folly, if not the sinfulness, of 
letting all this talent tun to waste by our temples, mutts, Brahmins 
and Sadhus not aoing their duty must now be patent to everyone. 

Is it reasonable to expect the Depressed Classes as they become 
mors educated to remain in the Hindu community, if thev are not 
allowed access into Hindu Temples? Without the reform and 
revival of Hindu religion so as to convert it from its present exclu- 
sive aud invidious nature to a democratic faith of a theistio and 
theosophical character, which allows not only the Depressed Classes 
to benefit by services in common places of worship, hut also aliowi 
other races to adopt its faith and to be known as Hindus, it must 
become more and more fossilised and dead. 

OsB Final Word. 

One final word as to the line of future action. After Ranade's 
death the task of co-ordinating our work and of reporting progress 
has not been as well done as in his days, I think that we should 
more and more take the help of younger men and women in the 
matter of organisation. Youth has got more energy and initiative, 
young men and w.3mftn are less likely to fall into ruts of rontine and 
mere talk without action, than old tired-out people likemys-lf. 
Youth looks to the future with hope and confidence and not to the 
past with regret. Though there has been a golden age in the past 
there is a golden Kritha Ynga in the future also and the future 
Kritha Yuga will be more glorious than the past one. Ibeli^m 
reincarnation and we, who are now in the pierent, have lived in tne 
past ages (re-births talking place on an average once in 700 or 1000 
years.) We may not have had the fortune to have lived m the past 
Kritha Yuga and may have been living in a state of sleep m some 
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dirher world in that age. But we have livel in the Treta and 
Dwapara Yugas and ordinary mankiad incluiiag ourselves was less 
evolved and mire bruta’ and sensual than now. Do not commit 
the mistake of supposing that the msss of Hindus were more 
virtuous in those yugis than now. They were really less virhuoug. 
The sfeneration of youths mw in India is in my op nioi mors ad- 
vance! spiritually and morally than the youth of my generation and 
of the generation next to mine, my generation being two steps 
removed from the present one, If you want initiative and conti- 
nuity iu work of Social Reform, you must take steps that the youths 
who are the heroes of the future are inspired with the passion for 
Reform and are given a share in the practical work of bringing about 
a better state of things. 

R’e solutions 

The following resolutions were passed ; — 

“'That the caste system as it now prevails being based purely 
on presumed birth is contrary to the spirit of national unity and 
brotherhood and must therefore be abolished,** 

"That the custom of treating certain castes as ^untouchables 
merely on the ground of birth is monstrously irrational and irreli- 
gious and that the depressed classes should be helped by suitable 
social service by the caste Hindus, at least in partial discharge of tiie 
long-standing obligation to the depressed classes who should also be 
allowed the privileges in public Hindu temples granted to caste 
Hindus as such/* 

"That the educational facilities should be granted more largely to 
females and all invidious distinctions as regards rights and privileges 
in religious, social, political and vocational matters between the two 
sexes ought to be abolished.** 

"That injurious marriage customs such as early marriage and 
immature parentage through early consummation, enforced widow- 
hood and exaction of prices for brides and bride!?rooms should be 
abolished and that unnecessary and artificial restrictions in the 
phoice of brides and bridesrrooms should be abolished by making the 
selection a*'* wide as possible, consistently with eugenic and hygeuic 
principles even by legislation if necessary, or advisable.’* 

"That the custom in certain Hindu castes under which the women 
do not marry but are dedicated to an immoral life as Devadasees or 
tinder other names should be abolished and they should be incorpo- 
rated into the communities following the ordinary social rules as to 
marriage, and that an asylum should be started for the children of 
those that have followed the profession.** 

"That the use of intoxicating liquors and drugs except for medi- 
cinal purposes be completely given up by the Hindu community.** 




